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To  start  at  the  beginning  was  the  obvious  thing 
to  do,  and  we  have  only  the  highest  praise  for  the 
results  obtained.  But  we  think  the  time  has  come 
to  sound  a  note  of  warning  and  to  pause  long 
enough  to  re-examine  the  purpose  of  this  research 
and  experimentation  in  the  teaching  of  skill  sub¬ 
jects  in  particular. 

The  note  of  warning  is:  we  are  in  danger  of 
drawing  erroneous  conclusions  from  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  partial  results.  The  purpose  of  our  efforts 
to  improve  content  and  methods  is  to  improve  the 
product  of  our  training.  This  purpose  is  not  fully 
achieved  when  the  improvement  applies  to  only  the 
first  part  of  the  process. 

In  trying  to  evaluate  the  results  obtained  from 
following  the  teachings  of  various  leaders  in  short¬ 
hand,  typing,  and  bookkeeping,  for  example,  it  has 
become  increasingly  evident  that  it  is  very  easy  to 
dissipate  in  the  advanced  training  period  all  the 
gains  made  through  the  utilization  of  better  content 
and  methods  in  the  elementary  training  period.  From 
an  examination  of  claims  and  counterclaims  made 
by  the  proponents  of  this  and  that  method  and  its 
accomplishments  in  the  elementary  stages  of  train¬ 
ing,  it  has  also  become  clear  that  data  obtained  from 
classes  not  under  a  constant  central  control  must  be 
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interpreted  very  guardedly  when  used  in  an 
attempt  to  show  the  superiority  of  one  meth¬ 
od  over  another. 

To  measure  the  superiority  of  one  meth¬ 
od  of  instruction  over  another  at  intermedi¬ 
ate  stages  of  training — as,  for  example,  at 
the  end  of  the  90th  or  the  180th  period 
when  the  complete  training  period  is  270 
or  360  periods  —  may  be  indicative  of 
superiority,  but  it  surely  is  not  conclusive. 

Convincing  proof  of  the  superiority  can 
be  obtained  only  from  measuring  the  fin¬ 
ished  product. 

Is  the  Functional  Method  or  the  Direct 
Method  or  any  other  method  better  than 
the  Standard  Method  of  teaching  short¬ 
hand  based  on  the  Anniversary  Manual? 

Is  the  balance  sheet  approach,  better 
than  the  equation  or  the  journal  approach 
in  teaching  bookkeeping? 

Is  the  first-finger-first  better  than  the  sec¬ 
ond-row  approach,  the  sentence  method  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  progressive  method,  in  teach¬ 
ing  typing? 

Thousands  of  teachers  think  so.  Other 
thousands  think  not.  In  nearly  every  in¬ 
stance  the  opinion,  pro  or  con,  is  based 
upon  results  obtained  during  the  beginning 
training  period  rather  than  at  the  end  of 
the  course.  If  the  accomplishment  of  the 
average  graduate  trained  by  any  one  of  these 
methods  remains  approximately  the  same, 
no  method  has  much  claim  for  superiority 
over  any  other. 

Of  course,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
dropouts  are  materially  reduced  by  one 
method  without  reducing  the  thoroughness 
of  the  learning  and  rapidity  of  accomplish¬ 
ment,  that  would  prove  a  greater  interest 
factor  in  learning  by  that  particular  method, 
which  in  itself  would  indicate  some  superi¬ 
ority.  But  to  those  in  search  of  a  best  meth¬ 
od,  further  proof  will  be  demanded. 

Is  it  not  time,  therefore,  that  we  began  to 
take  the  next  step  in  our  upgrading  pro¬ 
gram?  Can  we  not  pass  on  from  the  field 
of  elementary  skill  building  and  devote  the 
same  amount  of  study  to  that  portion  of  the 
training  that  begins  where  the  elementary 
leaves  off? 


The  pros  and  cons  of  this  approach  and 
that  approach  have  been  given  frequent 
and  wide  publicity  during  the  past  few 
years,  but  we  do  not  recall  many  comments 
by  teachers  of  the  advanced  courses  in  the 
subjects  involved. 

What  do  the  advanced  bookkeeping,  typ¬ 
ing,  and  shorthand  teachers  have  to  say 
about  the  students  trained  by  various  meth¬ 
ods? 

Is  there  a  sufficient  differentiation,  for 
example,  between  the  various  shorthand 
methods  after,  say,  the  180th  period  of 
training  to  make  it  advisable  for  the  students’ 
training  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
course  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
method  by  which  they  were  trained  up  to 
that  point? 

If  so,  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  retain 
the  same  teacher,  in  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
for  both  the  beginning  and  the  advanced 
class  ? 

These  and  other  pertinent  questions  must 
be  answered  before  we  can  make  much 
further  progress  in  the  teaching  of  short¬ 
hand.  We  urge  the  advocates  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  methods  to  finish  the  job,  to  turn  out 
the  finished  product  according  to  whatever 
specifications  they  may  decide  upon,  so  that 
an  intelligent  decision  can  be  made  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  methods  used. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  not  until  the 
present  averages  of  from  80  to  100  words 
a  minute  at  the  end  of  a  two-year  shorthand 
training  period  are  stepped  up  to  from  120 
to  140  words  a  minute  will  it  make  much 
difference  what  method  is  used.  The  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  capable  of  being  trained  to  be  a 
stenographer  could  probably  learn  how  to 
write  from  80  to  100  words  a  minute  under 
any  method  in  the  same  length  of  time.  In 
many  classes,  the  trouble  lies  not  with  the 
method,  but  with  the  unfitness  of  some  of 
the  students,  poor  equipment,  insufficient 
texts,  and  other  factors  outside  methodology. 

We  can  reach  the  higher  levels  by  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  noteworthy  contribu¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  by  many  short¬ 
hand  teachers.  Let  us  continue  our  efforts, 
but  on  the  higher  level — and  finish  the  job! 
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Your  Memory — 

Than  Which  There  Is  No  Better 

G.  H.  ESTABROOKS,  Ph.D. 


They  asked  Riley  iT  he  could  play 
the  fiddle,  and  his  reply  was  clas¬ 
sic:  "Shure,  I  don’t  know.  I 

never  tried.” 

You  know  and  I  know  that 
ability  in  any  line  depends  on 
practice.  You  are  just  as 

strong  physically  as  your 
friend  Jones;  but  he  has 

learned  to  swim,  and  you 
haven’t.  Dump  you  in  the 
water  and  you  flounder  about 
like  the  wet  hen  till  he  pulls 
you  out. 

But  you  work  in  a  garage, 
he  in  a  grocery  store.  Strand 
him  fifty  miles  from  nowhere 
with  a  balky  auto  and  he’ll 
stay  there.  You’ll  kick  it  into  shape  and 
drive  home.  Competence  depends  on 
practice. 

And  high  competence  depends  on  long 
practice  within  a  specific  field.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  good  a  swimmer  Jones  is,  he’ll 
look  very  foolish  the  first  time  he  tries 
the  crawl  stroke.  But  he  flounders, 
fusses,  and  fumes  till  he  gets  it,  for  he 
knows  it’s  the  only  real  speed  stroke  in 
swimming. 

Success  depends  on  competence  in  lines 
that  all  of  us  can  develop.  One  of  my 
personal  friends  from  a  huge  business 
concern  says,  "Every  man  is  a  potential 
genius.” 

I  am  responsible  for  the  placement  of 
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seniors  graduating  from  Colgate  Univer¬ 
sity.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  qualities 
sought  are  character  qualities  such  as  hon¬ 
esty,  accuracy,  and  sociability.  All  too 
often,  the  boy  with  high 
marks  fails  to  get  a  job, 
while  his  friend  who  is  al¬ 
most  flunking  out  lands  the 
coveted  position.  Why?  The 
one  has  brains  to  offer,  but 
little  more.  The  other  has  a 
reasonable  amount  of  grey 
matter  but  in-  addition  has 
learned  to  handle  people  and 
to  accept  responsibility.  He 
has  learned  that  an  appoint¬ 
ment  at  1:30  does  not  mean 
1 :45  and  that  work  in  his 
fraternity  gets  done  by  someone’s  doing  it, 
not  talking  about  it. 

May  I  point  out  that  all  these  are  qual¬ 
ities  of  character  which  can  be  developed 
by  anyone.  Your  students  can  be  ac¬ 
curate,  honest,  sociable,  no  matter  what 
their  size  or  intelligence,  but  only  a  big 
man  can  be  a  foolball  center;  only  the 
great  intellect,  an  Einstein.  Let  us  not 
be  confused  on  this  point.  Your  students 
are  born  with  certain  attributes  which  are 
of  some  importance,  such  as  size,  race, 
and  intelligence.  Far  more  important  are 
those  they  develop. 

Memory,  for  instance.  How’s  yours? 
Very  poor?  Seldom  do  we  find  anyone 
who  boasts  a  good  memory',  but  w'e  can 
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all  develop  one — with  practice.  Now  I  can 
show  you  how  to  develop  a  good  memory, 
something  you  may  have  imagined  yourself 
as  "born  with"  or  not  having  at  all. 

I  find  my  classes  are  very  appreciative  of 
the  following  little  trick  of  memory — so  ap¬ 
preciative,  in  fact,  that  I  now  make  it  a 
point  of  giving  a  lecture  to  every  class,  when 
the  opportunity  permits,  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
structing  them  in  my  system.  The  whole 
thing  grew  out  of  some  suggestions  made  me 
by  an  English  classical  professor  as  to  how 
the  old  Roman  orators  used  to  memorize 
their  speeches. 

I  begin  by  pointing  out  to  my  group  that, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  memory  is  just 
what  we  make  it.  To  be  sure,  there  is  a 
nice  psychological  controversy  as  to  whether 
memory  can  or  cannot  be  improved.  We’ll 
not  worry  about  that  for  the  time  being. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  memory  can  ^ 
very  definitely  improved,  as  I  propose  to 
demonstrate. 

First,  I  inquire  how  many  of  them  can 
read  through  a  list  of  thirty  unrelated  words 
once  and  then  repeat  it  for  me — even  better, 
repeat  it  for  me  backwards.  Needless  to 
say,  they  are  very  skeptical — it  can’t  be  done. 
I  then  propose  that  if  they  will  give  me  the 
thirty  words  I  will  guarantee  that  every  one 
among  them  will  be  able  to  give  them  to  me 
in  any  order  before  they  leave. 

We  then  proceed  to  collect  a  list  of  thirty 
unrelated  words.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
list  is  as  follows: 


Skeleton 

Curtain 

Book 

Clock 

Cheese 

Camera 

Bull 

Football 

Insect 

Chair 

Dog 

Doorknob 

Water 

Soup 

Electric  light 

Chimney 

Sweden 

Bed 

Glass 

Fountain  pen 

Cake 

Leaf 

Canoe 

Tree 

Hole 

Truck 

Fountain 

Radio 

Aviator 

Paper 

I  then  begin  by  warning  my  group  to  drop 
their  dignity.  I  want  them  to  build  up  a 
series  of  moving  pictures  for  me,  and  the 
more  foolish  and  grotesque  they  are  the 
more  certain  they  will  be  to  stick.  After  this 
I  continue  as  follows: 

First  of  all,  wc  will  choose  a  piece  of  ground 
on  which  to  stage  our  little  moving  picture. 


♦  About  Dr.  Estabrooks:  Professor  of  psychol¬ 
ogy,  Colgate  University.  B.A.,  Acadia  Univer¬ 
sity,  Nova  Scotia;  Rhodes  Scholar  to  Oxford; 
Ph.D.,  Harvard  University.  Author  of  about 
fifty  articles,  three  of  which  have  appeared  in 
Reader’s  Digest.  Member,  American  Psycho¬ 
logical  Association,  American  Association  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Psychologists,  various  deans’  associations, 
and  personnel  officer  associations.  A  Knights 
Templar  and  a  32d  degree  Mason.  Doing  special 
research  in  field  of  hypnotism. 


Obviously  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  College 
campus,  so  let’s  choose  that.  Now  we’re  away, 
and  pay  strict  attention  because  you’ve  got  to  re¬ 
peat  that  list  after  I  finish,  both  frontwards  and 
backwards,  and  give  me  the  word  preceding  and 
following  any  word  I  may  pick  out.  Let’s  start 
at  the  football  field  and  you’ll  get  the  idea. 

Just  visualize  the  football  field.  Fine.  Now 
for  our  first  word.  Skeleton.  There’s  a  skeleton 
walking  out  under  one  of  the  goal  posts.  Get 
him  clear.  Make  him  big.  Now  our  second  word. 
Clock.  The  skeleton  walks  to  the  center  of  the 
field  and  there  is  a  huge  clock,  from  which  he 
reads  the  time.  Third  word  is  bull.  A  bull 
comes  racing  down  the  field,  chases  him  off  and 
crashes  into  the  clock,  wrecking  it  completely. 
Now  for  chair.  After  the  bull  has  reduced  the 
clock  to  ruin  he  sits  down  sedately  in  a  chair  and 
surveys  the  wreckage. 

Water  comes  next.  But  the  chair  and  football 
field  suddenly  vanish,  and  Mr.  Bull  is  let  down 
into  a  huge  tank  of  water  with  a  tremendous 
splash.  In  the  middle  of  the  tank  a  great  chimney 
is  slowly  rising  out  of  the  water,  and  when  it  gets 
to  be  a^ut  fifty  feet  high  it  suddenly  changes  to 
a  beautiful  glass  chimney  which  remains  for  a 
moment  and  then  falls  in  ruins  into  the  tank. 

As  the  spray  clears  away  we  find  a  huge  water 
lily  /ea/  in  the  center  of  the  tank.  We  climb 
up  on  it  and  find  a  large  hole  in  the  center  with 
stairs  leading  down.  We  descend  and  there  is  a 
beautiful  radio  receiving  set  in  a  room  below. 

And  so  on.  I  go  right  through  the  list 
in  this  fashion  and  have  the  group  follow 
me.  They  are  hugely  delighted  to  find  they 
can  then  make  a  very  good  stab  at  doing  just 
what  I  said — repeating  the  list  in  any  order 
or  giving  the  words  preceding  and  following 
any  word  I  may  choose. 

This  is  just  a  nice  little  trick  of  the  mem¬ 
ory,  nothing  more  or  less.  We  want  to  put 
it  to  practical  use.  The  question  is  how. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  list  of  dates 
in  history  which  we  want  to  get  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order  and  also  to  remember.  We 
can’t  do  much  with  the  actual  dates  but  we 
certainly  can  use  this  little  trick  on  the 
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names  and  on  the  order  of  the  names — 
and  if  we  can  just  keep  the  events  in  their 
proper  order  we  have  gone  a  long  way  to 
getting  the  dates.  Suppose  we  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Bunker  Hill,  Ticonderoga,  Sara¬ 
toga,  Valley  Forge,  and  Yorktown. 

Again  we  must  pick  out  a  piece  of  scenery  with 
which  we  are  absolutely  familiar.  Don’t  use  the 
same  bit  of  landscape  twice.  We’ve  already  used 
the  campus.  Let’s  try  the  town  for  this  and  start 
at  the  post  office.  Now  here  we  can’t  visualize 
the  actual  words,  so  we  must  take  words  which 
resemble  them  to  call  the  others  to  mind. 

First  we  have  Bunker  Hill.  Very  well.  We 
go  into  the  post  office,  and  there,  right  across  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  is  a  sand  bunker,  as  on  a 
golf  course. 

Now  for  Ticonderoga.  We  approach  the  bunker 
and  peer  over  it.  'There  on  the  other  side  is  a 
huge  nest  with  a  condor  beside  it;  and  as  we 
watch,  a  lady  comes  up  waving  a  garment  and 
frightens  the  condor  away  {Sarah  and  toga,  the 
Roman  cloak,  giving  Saratoga — that’s  rather  far 
fetched,  but  it  will  do). 

'The  condor  flies  away  through  the  front  door 
of  the  post  office  to  the  City  Hail  and  settles 
down  on  a  huge  flaming  jorge  in  front  of  the 
door,  and  the  Duke  of  York  comes  out  with  a 
shotgun  and  shoots  him. 

Needless  to  say,  this  little  method  is  use¬ 
ful  in  some  places,  but  not  so  good  in  others. 
I  urge  my  students  to  use  it  for  what  it  can 
be  used  for;  namely,  tucking  away  lists  and 
series  of  rules. 

For  instance,  ’’Suppose  you  have  been  given  ten 
rules  in  English  grammar  to  remember.  Read  them 
through  thoroughly  a  number  of  times  and  then 
pick  out  a  key  word  in  each  rule  and  memorize 
that.  The  chances  are  that  when  you  recall  the 
key  words  the  rules  will  come  along  with  them. 

But  be  reasonable.  This  is  just  a  very  useful 
trick  for  getting  even  with  your  worst  enemy,  the 
straight  memorizing  of  various  types  of  lists.  But 
don’t  try  to  use  it  on  poetry  or  the  English  pro¬ 
fessor  will  use  an  axe  on  you — and  very  properly 
so.  Like  everything  else  in  this  world  it  has  a 
very  useful  place.  Don’t  try  to  use  it  in  a  setting 
where  it  is  foreordained  to  failure,  and  then 
blame  the  system. 

Now  how  actually  to  use  this  little  trick — for 
instance,  in  one’s  job.  'The  most  important  thing 
is  where  not  to  use  it.  Because  we  have  a  very 
neat  system,  let’s  not  start  memorizing  everything 
in  sight  just  for  fun.  The  joke  soon  wears  thin. 
Let  us  save  this  device  for  actual  use. 

Start  by  mapping  out  in  your  mind  a  few  scenes 
in  your  own  town  or  neighborhood  with  which 
you  are  quite  familiar  and  on  which  you  can 
"hang”  the  items  you  are  to  remember.  Don’t 
have  the  routes  cross,  or  you  may  get  con¬ 


fused.  And  don’t  use  all  the  city  to  get  your 
first  fifty  items.  You  need  space  if  you  really 
work  at  this. 

'Then  look  at  your  own  job  and  decide  on  the 
really  important  points  to  attack.  This,  of  course, 
will  differ  with  every  reader — such  items  as  the 
fifty  branch  offices  and  their  managers,  and  thirty 
different  types  of  roofing  your  company  makes 
and  the  factories  in  which  they  are  produced, 
or  the  sixty  brands  of  chinaware  you  import 
and  where  they  come  from.  Review  these  lists; 
regularly  until  you  have  them. 

'The  important  thing  is  to  get  this  material 
in  your  head.  Once  it  is  firmly  stuck,  you  will 
find  that  the  items  pop  out  when  needed  without 
running  through  the  list  each  time. 

And  this  is  one  important  asset  in  your  struggle 
for  success.  Any  boss  is  human.  Directly  he 
finds  you  can  flash  out  important  information 
you  have  obtained  through  your  own  efforts, 
he  sits  right  up.  That,  unfortunately,  is  just 
what  he  does  not  find  in  average  help.  He  is 
generally  tearing  his  hair  bejcause  they  have  for¬ 
gotten  his  instructions  of  one  hour  previous. 

Then  there  is  a  very  important  psychological 
reason  for  a  good  memory.  The  unconscious 
mind  is  always  "chewing  its  cud,”  so  to  speak.. 
It  appears  from  what  we  know  that  in  our 
moments  of  relaxation  this  unconscious  mind  is 
continually  working  over  our  conscious  problems. 
It  is  essential  that  it  have  the  necessary  data  to 
work  with  right  in  itself — not  in  a  notebook. 

Your  memory  is  excellent  and,  when  developed, 
is  one  important  item  in  success.  This  develop¬ 
ment  needs  hard  work,  but  a  very  persistent  rumor 
says  that  success  is  attained  only  through  strenu¬ 
ous  effort.  If  you  are  willing  to  expend  the 
energy,  we  will  show  you  how  to  get  results. 

Katherine  Munkhoff 

WITH  profound  regret  we  record  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  Miss  Katherine  Munkhoff,  of 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Following  successful  teaching  records  in  the 
public  schools  of  Independence,  Iowa,  and 
Portland,  Oregon,  Miss  Munkhoff  joined  the 
public  school  system  of  Cedar  Rapids  in  1924. 
Her  first  assignment  was  the  Grant  High 
School,  one  of  the  pioneer  schools  in  Iowa 
introducing  commercial  courses.  At  the  time 
of  her  death  Miss  Munkhoff  was  a  valued 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Roosevelt  High 
School  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

A  real  student  of  the  commercial  sciences. 
Miss  Munkhoff  became  an  ardent  champion 
of  effective  teaching  methods.  Frequently  she 
appeared  on  programs  of  state  and  national 
conventions.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  she 
undertook  the  discussion  of  professional  topics 
was  an  example  worthy  of  emulation. 

The  BEW  offers  condolences  to  the  be¬ 
reaved  family  and  associates. 
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Gregg  Golden  Jubilee 
Celebrated  in  London 


The  Golden  Jubilee  conference  of  the 
National  Gregg  Association,  held  in 
London  during  this  summer,  was  an 
event  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  who  attended  its  interesting  sessions. 

Of  particular  moment,  this  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  year  of  the  publication  of  Gregg 
Shorthand,  was  the  Golden  Jubilee  Banquet, 
attended  by  more  than  five  hundred  writers 
and  teachers  of  the  system,  which  was  made 
the  occasion  for  a  demonstration  of  good 
will  and  the  honoring  of  the  man  responsible 
for  making  "Gregg”  represent  more  than 
just  a  name. 

How  much  time  and  effort  shorthand 
saves  the  business  world  is  difficult  to  calcu¬ 
late.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Gregg  system 
does  more  than  its  share  in  keeping  the 
wheels  of  business  running  smoothly.  Dr. 
John  Robert  Gregg  is  the  man  whose  genius 
gave  the  world  this  simple,  legible,  and  prac¬ 
tical  system  of  shorthand.  This  was  the  gist 
of  an  address  by  Sir  Walter  Citrine,  who  all 
through  his  political  career  and  up  to  the 
present  day  has  used  this  system  for  taking 
notes. 

Many  tributes  in  the  form  of  letters,  tele 
grams,  and  cablegrams  came  pouring  into 
5  convention  headquarters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Gregg — from  the  King  and  Queen,  from  fa¬ 
mous  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
from  writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  every¬ 
where. 

The  convention  included  a  reception  and 
informal  dance  at  the  Wharncliffe  Rooms  un- 
i  der  the  auspices  of  the  London  Gregg  As- 
I  sociation,  meetings  at  the  Marylebone  Rooms 
1  Saturday  and  Monday,  when  many  phases  of 

(shorthand,  typewriting,  English,  transcrip¬ 
tion,  and  business  economics  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  general  discussion.  The  Golden 
Jubilee  Banquet  was  held  on  Saturday  eve- 
I  ning,  June  4,  and  the  Golden  Jubilee  Ball 
^  the  following  Monday  evening,  June  6. 
Special  association  breakfasts,  luncheons, 
and  teas  were  arranged  so  as  to  make  the 
social  side  of  the  celebration  most  attractive. 


Dr.  Gregg  Enjoying  a  View 
of  the  Beautiful  Park  Fac¬ 
ing  Gregg  House  in  London. 


The  National  Shorthand  Championships 
took  place  on  Saturday  morning  and  at  the 
banquet  the  winners  were  announced.  Mrs. 
Gregg  with  charm  and  grace  awarded  the 
cups,  medals,  and  certificates  to  the  winners, 
among  them  being  Mr.  Leslie  Bear,  official 
reporter  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  won 
the  Open  Championship  at  200  words  a  min¬ 
ute. 

Five  hundred  guests  filled  the  gaily  dec¬ 
orated  Banquet  Hall  of  the  Hotel  Great  Cen¬ 
tral  on  Saturday  evening.  Among  those  pres¬ 
ent  were;  Dr.  Ernest  F.  Tarrant,  toastmaster; 
His  Worship  The  Mayor  of  Holborn ;  Coun¬ 
cillor  John  W.  Roberts,  J.P. ;  Professor  Ar¬ 
nold  Plant;  T.  Wall,  Esq.;  Dr.  T.  Pettigrew 
Young;  President  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Jagel- 
man;  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gregg. 

Following  the  formal  toast  to  "The  King,” 
proposed  by  the  President  of  the  Association, 
came  the  toast  to  the  guest  of  honor.  Dr. 
John  Robert  Gregg,  proposed  by  Sir  Walter 
Citrine,  whose  address  was  a  masterpiece  and 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  convincing  trib¬ 
utes  to  the  system  that  we  have  ever  heard. 

.  It  was  interspersed  with  stories  of  Sir 
Walter’s  experiences  in  the  use  of  the  system 
under  trying  conditions,  and  his  notes  sent 
from  various  places  being  transcribed  by  one 
of  his  secretaries.  The  response  by  Dr. 
Gregg  was,  as  usual,  on  a  high  plane,  human, 
inspiring. 

The  grand  little  lady  of  Sheffield,  Miss  S. 
Midgley,  of  vivid  personality  and  inimitable 
wit,  provided  a  friendly  atmosphere  to  the 
toast  of  *‘Our  Guests,”  to  which  His  Wor¬ 
ship  The  Mayor  of  Holborn  and  Mr.  T. 
Wall  effectively  responded. 

A  toast  to  'The  National  Gregg  Associa¬ 
tion”  followed,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
stirring  address  by  Dr.  T.  Pettigrew  Young, 
who  called  attention  to  the  prestige  attained 
by  this  professional  body.  Mr.  Jagelman  re¬ 
sponded  with  a  pledge  to  the  future  efforts 
of  the  Association  that  would  be  worthy  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held. 

The  Presentation 

The  great  moment  of  that  memorable  eve¬ 
ning  was  the  presentation  of  a  golden  token 
to  Dr.  Gregg,  symbolizing  the  Golden 
Jubilee  year,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 


birth  of  Gregg  Shorthand — fifty  years  of 
service  to  writers  and  teachers  of  shorthand 
everywhere.  The  gift  was  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  solid  gold  case  of  remarkable  work¬ 
manship,  on  the  outside  of  which  there  was 
a  portrait  of  Dr.  Gregg  in  bas-relief.  The 
border  was  formed  of  twenty-eight  artistic 
medallions  bearing  the  names  and  dates  of 
history’s  most  famous  shorthand  inventors  in 
various  countries  who  have  contributed  most 
to  the  evolution  of  shorthand,  beginning 
with  that  of  Marcus  Tullius  Tyro,  whose 
shorthand  system  was  used  to  report  the 
Roman  Senate  as  long  ago  as  63  B.C.  Inside 
the  case  is  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Gregg  as  "In¬ 
ventor,  Educationist,  Author,  Historian,  Pa¬ 
tron  and  Lover  of  the  Arts,”  followed  by  the 
inscription,  "This  tribute  of  students,  teach¬ 
ers,  writers  and  admirers  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  its  publication,  was  presented 
at  the  Golden  Jubilee  Banquet  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gregg  Association,  London,  4th  June, 
1938.  Gregg  Shorthand  1888-1938.”  This 
was  followed  by  "Hie  simplicitas  et  venus 
tas.” 

On  the  opposite  side,  enclosed  in  a  gold 
frame,  is  the  original  sheet  containing  the 
synopsis  of  the  alphabet  and  basic  principles 
of  the  system,  with  the  shorthand  outlines 
written  by  Dr.  Gregg,  which  was  copy¬ 
righted  on  March  29,  1888.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made  by  the  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  Jagelman,  in  behalf  of  the 
author’s  many  admiring  friends. 

A  fitting  climax  to  an  overwhelmingly 
successful  convention  was  the  Golden  Jubi¬ 
lee  Ball  in  the  Wharncliffe  Rooms  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  where  the  Gregg  clan  gathered 
and  a  thousand  hearts  beat  happily,  as  all 
went  merry  far  into  the  stillness  of  the 
night  ...  an  unforgettable  Golden  Jubilee! 


Finish  the  Job! 

Read  this  month’s  editorial  "Finish 
the  Job.”  Discuss  it  with  other  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  department  heads. 
Then  write  the  B.E.W.  a  letter,  pro  or 
con,  for  publication  on  its  editorial  cor¬ 
respondence  page.  Address:  The  Editor, 
The  Business  Education  World,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Open  cJ^etL 


/  8  88-/938 

- golden  ^nULe - 

TESTIMONIAL  DINNER 

to  DR.  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG 


CcmmiHe#  Heodquarieri.  253  LEXINGTON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y 
DR.  EDWARD  I.  McNAMARA.  Chairman 


August  1,  1938 


Deaur  Friend; 

On  Saturday,  October  8,  1938,  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City,  a 
testimonial  dinner  will  be  given  to  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg  to  celebrate 
the  Golden  Anniversary  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  This  dinner  is  sponsored 
by  representative  businessmen,  prominent  educators,  and  friends  of 
Dr.  Gregg  in  this  city  and  other  cities  nearby.  It  will  be  a  memorable 
affair,  a  truly  historic  occasion. 

As  part  of  this  celebration,  we  should  like  to  bring  to  Dr.  Gregg  the 
greetings  of  the  friends  of  Gregg  Shorthand  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
for  we  are  sure  many  in  distant  states  and  countries  would  like  to  join 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  author  of  the  system  of  shorthand  which  they 
write.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  send  your  message  of  felicitation? 

We  are  sure  it  will  give  great  pleasure  to  our  guest  of  honor. 

In  collecting  these  messages,  we  hope  to  have  them  from  teachers'  asso¬ 
ciations,  student  clubs,  faculties  of  schools,  and  individuals.  As  the 
messages  will  be  bound  in  a  book  to  be  presented  to  Dr.  Gregg,  we  would 
suggest  the  following: 

1.  They  should  be  sent  flat  or  rolled,  not  folded. 

2.  There  should  bo  a  left-hand  margin  of  2  inches. 

3.  A  good  quality  of  paper,  8^  x  11  inches,  should  be  used. 

U.  They  should  bear  the  name  and  the  address  of  the  sender. 

3.  Messages  should  be  sent  to. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara 
Gregg  Testimonial  Committee 
253  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

to  be  received  not  later  than  October  1. 

Messages  may  be  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  testimonials,  felicitations, 
etc.  They  may  bo  short  or  long,  poetry  or  prose,  in  a  foreign  language 
(with  English  translation,  if  possible)  or  in  English,  in  shorthand, 
longhand  or  typewritten. 

Let  us  all  join  in  honoring  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg  for  his  excellent  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  present-day  civilisation  and  culture. 

Yours  very  truly. 


SEPTEMBER,  1938 


John  Clyde  Oswald 


IT  is  with  sincere  sorrow  that  we  announce 
the  death,  on  June  22,  1938,  of  John 
Clyde  Oswald,  the  managing  editor  of  The 
Cregg  Writer,  and  the  production  manager 
of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 

When  Mr.  Oswald  became  a  member  of 
the  "Gregg  family"  in  1935,  he  brought  to 
the  organization  a  most  unusual  combina¬ 
tion  of  talents  and  the  experience  of  a  life¬ 
time  devoted  to  the  graphic  arts. 

His  career  as  a  printer  started  at  the  age 


of  twelve,  when  he  began  working  in  the 
printing  plant  of  the  local  paper  in  his  home 
town.  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio. 

He  was  for  many  years  the  publisher  of  a 
successful  printing-trade  magazine.  The 
American  Printer;  the  owner  of  a  printing 
business,  the  Oswald  Press;  and  for  ten  years 
the  managing  director  of  the  New  York  Em¬ 
ploying  Printers  Association. 

John  Clyde  Oswald  was  an  authority  on 
printing,  his  two  books — "A  History  of 
Printing:  Its  Development  Through  500 
Years"  and  "Printing  in  the  Americas” — be¬ 
ing  considered  classics  on  the  subject.  He 
was  also  an  authority  on  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  the  author  of  "Benjamin  Franklin, 
Printer”  and  "Benjamin  Franklin  in  Oil  and 
Bronze.” 

Mr.  Oswald’s  private  collection  of  print¬ 
ing  relics  and  of  Frankliniana  was  consid¬ 
ered  one  of  the  best  in  existence. 

He  has  been  president  of  seven  of  the  more 
important  organizations  of  men  interested 
in  the  graphic  arts,  and  at  his  death  was 
president  of  the  National  Arts  Club,  having 
succeeded  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg  in  that 
post  a  year  ago. 

With  all  his  attainments,  John  Clyde  Os¬ 
wald  was  a  man  of  great  personal  charm — 
gentle,  kindly,  modest,  tolerant.  To  those 
who  were  privileged  to  know  and  work  with 
him,  his  memory'  will  always  be  a  delight 
and  an  inspiration. 


$50  Cash  Prize  Offered  by  N.C.T.F. 


■p  OR  the  best  article  dealing  with  commer- 
^  cial  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
school  administrator,  and  published  prior  to 
June,  1939,  the  National  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers  Federation  will  give  a  prize  of  $50. 

The  purpose  of  this  prize  is  to  obtain  a 
series  of  articles  that  will  be  helpful  to 
school  principals  and  administrators. 

1.  Any  member  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation,  except  the  officers,  is  eligible 
for  the  prize.  Classroom  teachers  are  particularly 
urged  to  compete. 

2.  Articles  may  be  submitted  direct  to  the  editors 
or  they  may  be  sent  to  the  publicity  director,  who 
will  submit  them  for  the  authors. 


3.  Only  articles  appearing  in  magazines  or  peri¬ 
odicals  generally  read  by  school  administrators  will 
be  considered.  Magazines  for  commercial  teachers 
are  not  to  be  included. 

4.  All  published  articles  must  be  submitted  to 
the  publicity  director  by  June  1,  1939. 

5.  Any  recompense  paid  by  the  periodical  is  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  author. 

6.  Manuscripts  sent  to  the  publicity  director  will 
not  be  returned  but  may  be  submitted  to  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  periodical  he  may  choose. 

7.  The  judges  of  the  contest  shall  consist  of  the 
publicity  director  and  two  other  persons  chosen  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federation. 

— E.  G.  Blackstone,  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Los  Angeles,  N.C.T.F.  Publicity  Director. 
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The  Consumer 
Must  Be  Educated 


MARILYN 

PARKS 

Recently  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  of  progressive  secondary  schools 
have  introduced,  under  names  such  as 
Junior  Business  Training,  General  Business, 
Business  Science,  or  Elementary  Business 
Training,  a  business  course  which  has  made 
its  main  contribution  in  the  fields  of  savings, 
investments,  and  banking;  insurance;  gen¬ 
eral  personal  business;  and  travel,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  communication. 

This  useful  information  is  being  dispensed 
largely  at  the  ninth-  and  tenth-grade  levels, 
and  is  admittedly  essential  to  intelligent  car¬ 
rying  on  of  an  individual’s  daily  personal 
business  contacts,  regardless  of  occupation. 

Need  Not  Yet  Met 


the  school  recognize  as  one  of  its  major 
functions  the  increasing  of  consumer  intel¬ 
ligence  on  these  matters.  The  home  eco¬ 
nomics  department  is  the  only  one  that  has 
dealt  with  problems  of  food,  clothing,  and 
housing;  and  many  recent  textbooks  in  this 
field  have  moved  away  from  the  attempt  to 
cover  it  comprehensively.  There  is  almost 
no  effort  to  protect  the  consumer  and  to  im¬ 
prove  consumer  knowledge. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  there  is  a 
crying  need  for  sharpened  consumer  intelli¬ 
gence.  To  meet  this  need,  a  proposal  is 
made  that  a  year’s  course  built  upon  the  com¬ 
mon  economic  life  activities  be  offered  by 
the  commercial  department  and  be  required 
of  all  high  school  seniors. 

The  heightened  sense  of  social  responsi¬ 
bility  developed  in  the  more  mature  student 
and  the  present  tendency  to  increase  the 


Comparatively  few  students  in  our  second¬ 
ary  schools,  however,  have  benefited  by  this 
type  of  social-business  education,  and  even 
this  group  has  far  from  adequate  prepara¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  needs  of  intelligent  con¬ 
sumer  living.  Elementary  business  training 
has  provided  only  the  first  steps. 

Upon  even  a  hasty  examination  of  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  economic  activities,  we  all  would 
agree  that  those  concerned  with  buying  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  education,  health,  and  rec¬ 
reation,  and  those  related  to  savings  and  in¬ 
vestment  comprise  about  95  per  cent  of  the 


years  of  attendance  in  school  are  reasons 
for  placing  the  course  in  the  twelfth  grade. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  that  John  W.  Stude- 
baker.  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  James  L.  McConaughy,  president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges;  and 
George  F.  Zook,  president  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  have  been  quoted^  as 
indicating  that  the  trend  is  clearly  evident 
for  young  people  to  remain  in  school  for  a 
longer  time. 

‘New  York  Times,  Sunday  edition,  January  2, 
1938,  "Educator’s  Forecasts  for  Lines  of  Prog¬ 
ress  in  1938.” 


total  personal-business  activity.  Yet  the 


schools  have  done  almost  nothing  to  equip 
individuals  as  consumers. 

As  a  nation  we  spent,  in  1929,  an  esti¬ 
mated  27  per  cent  of  the  national  income  for 
food,  16  per  cent  for  clothing,  and  24  per 
cent  for  shelter.  The  average  family  spends 
approximately  35  per  cent  of  its  income  for 
food,  15  per  cent  for  clothing,  and  25  per 
cent  for  shelter. 

Surely  such  facts  justify  a  proposal  that 


♦  About  Marilyn  Parks:  In  ch.'.rge  of  office 
practice,  Ann  Arbor  (Michigan)  High  School. 
A.  B.  Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Michigan.  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  President  of  Commercial 
Education  Club  at  Columbia.  Member  Kappa 
Delta  Pi  and  Pi  Lambda  Theta.  A  wide  busi¬ 
ness  experience  makes  her  specially  competent 
to  teach  her  subject.  Interested  in  improved 
guidance  programs  in  commercial  department. 
Hobby;  Mountain  climbing — has  climbed 
Long’s  Peak  in  the  Rockies. 
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It  would  then  seem  reasonable  to  hope  the 
ninth  to  twelfth  grades  can  be  devoted  to 
providing  a  rich  cultural  background  and  to 
a  survey  of  the  various  occupations,  while  a 
part  of  the  vocational  training  eventually 
may  be  postponed  for  the  continuation- 
school  period. 

Employers  Want  Older  Graduates 

Employers  are  increasingly  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  youngsters  freshly  graduated  from  high 
school,  and  the  schools  will  no  doubt  be 
forced  to  adjust  their  program  to  provide 
post-graduate  training.  This  appears  desir¬ 
able  from  many  standpoints,  including  the 
economic  one,  as  it  costs  the  state  only  from 
$130  to  $160  a  year  to  keep  a  child  in 
school.  To  put  him  on  welfare  is  much 
more  costly.  The  proposed  course  will  be 
discussed  more  fully  as  the  topic  expands. 

Leonard  V.  Koos  has  divided  the  items  of 
consumer  education  as  follows:^ 

National  and  Family  Income  and  Expenditures 
Food 

Housing  and  Housing  Materials 

Automobiles 

Clothing  and  Fabrics 

Savings,  Investments,  and  Banking  Service 
Insurance 

General  Personal  Business  Relationships 
Travel,  Transportation,  and  Communication 
Maintenance  of  Health 
*  Leisure  and  Consumption 
Protection  of  the  Consumer  and  Improvement 
of  "Consumer  Literacy.” 

In  a  study  made  to  determine  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  business,  economic,  home  eco¬ 
nomic,  mathematics,  and  science  textbooks 
give  to  these  various  items  of  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  Mr.  Koos  states:® 

They  [the  items]  are  so  essential  that  they 
must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  general  and 
universal  education.  Therefore,  they  should  be 
introduced  into  courses  which  are  required  of 
all. 

Contrasted  to  this  recommendation  is  a 
statement  of  Professor  Harold  F.  Clark, 
well-known  expert  in  the  field  of  consumer 
education,  who  informs  the  writer  that  prac- 

*Koos,  Leonard  V.,  "Consumer  Education  in 
the  Secondary  Schools,”  Business  Education  and 
the  Consumer,  South-Western  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  1934,  p.  87. 

*Ibid.,  p.  93. 


tically  nothing  is  being  done  in  our  second¬ 
ary  schools  to  improve  consumer  literacy. 
Professor  Clark  characterizes  the  existing 
smattering  of  work  in  this  field  as  "limited” 
and  "patchy.” 

Without  sound  information  concerning 
the  intricacies  and  pitfalls  of  buymanship, 
the  average  consumer  is  the  helpless  victim 
of  shrewd,  psychologically  potent,  but  un¬ 
scrupulous  advertising.  James  L.  Palmer, 
professor  of  marketing  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  School  of  Business,  says:* 

The  consumer  is  not  acquainted  with  the  ways 
of  business,  its  motives,  or  its  strategy.  He  is 
buried  beneath  a  flood  of  information  about  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  he  knows  nothing  about  tricks  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising.  He  himself  is  being 
studied  continuously  by  an  army  of  highly  trained 
salesmen  and  copywriters  determined  to  bend  him 
to  their  will.  .  .  .  He  is  an  easy  victim,  not 
necessarily  for  the  charlatan,  but  usually  for  the 
merchant  bent  upon  taking  from  him  a  greater 
value  than  he  receives.  I  recommend,  therefore, 
particularly  for  our  secondary  schools,  courses 
that  teach  the  student  how,  when,  and  where, 
and  upon  what  to  spend  his  money. 

(/.  5.  Government  Co-operates 

The  United  States  Government  saves  mil¬ 
lions  annually  through  the  work  of  its 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  large  institutions 
and  business  organizations  save  large  sums 
through  their  purchasing  agents,  but  the  av¬ 
erage  consumer  attempts  to  buy  without  ex¬ 
pert  advice.  Lack  of  consumer  information 
must  result  in  wastes  that  run  into  many  mil¬ 
lions  annually.  Caveat  emptor  may  have 
been  more  fair  in  the  frontier  days  of  our 
history  when  the  buyer,  typically,  was  as  ex¬ 
pert  a  higgler  as  the  seller,  but  today  our 
buyer  is  confronted  with  a  bewildering  array 
of  undifferentiated,  ungraded  articles  from 
which  he  attempts  to  choose  intelligently. 

A  survey  of  the  buying  habits  of  5000  Mil¬ 
waukee  families  in  1930  showed  them  to  be 
buying  46  kinds  of  flour,  101  kinds  of  packaged 
coffee,  256  kinds  of  tooth  brushes,  110  kinds  of 
washing  machines,  164  kinds  of  fountain  pens, 
etc.® 


‘Palmer,  James  L.,  "The  Extent  to  Which 
Business  Educates  the  Consumer,”  Ibid.,  pp. 
79-80. 

®Spencer,  W.  H.,  "Recovery  Program  and  the 
Consumer,”  Ibid.,  p.  79. 
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In  the  sale  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics, 
not  only  do  the  articles  often  fail  to  possess 
ihe  virtues  sellers  claim  for  them,  but  are 
actually  injurious. 

The  differentiation  claimed  in  quality  or 
grade  of  products  may  be  fictitious,  as  has 
been  revealed  in  laboratory  comparisons  of 
Grade  "A”  and  Grade  "B”  milk.  In  many 
cases  both  grades  were  found  to  have  the 
same  bacteria  and  butter-fat  content,  al¬ 
though  the  difference  in  price  was  several 
cents  a  quart. 

Let  the  consumer  demand  the  truth  about 
what  he  is  buying!  In  a  generation  or  two 
an  informed  consumer  public  could  demand 
and  no  doubt  bring  alxiut  vast  reforms  in 
the  way  of  uniform  grading  systems  for 
foods,  more  complete  information  in  label¬ 
ing,  a  greater  degree  of  honesty  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  an  improved  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and 
a  higher  degree  of  correlation  between  price 
and  quality.  From  experiments  made  by 
numerous  consumers’  agencies,  it  is  now  an 
accepted  principle  that  price  is  not  a  true 
indication  of  quality.  Reference  to  prac¬ 
tically  any  of  the  recommendations  of  Con¬ 
sumers’  Research  or  Consumers’  Union  will 
bear  out  this  statement. 

Saving  and  Investing 

Every  consumer  needs  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  to  enable  him  to  manage  to  best  advan¬ 
tage  his  savings  program.  He  should  know 
where  to  invest  his  money  and  the  degree 
of  safety  he  may  reasonably  expect.  Am¬ 
brose  McCall,  assistant  attorney  general  in 


York,  estimates  that  fake  stock  and  bond 
rackets  in  1935  took  at  least  $25,000,000 
from  an  unsuspecting  public,  and  although 
the  SEC  has  established  certain  safeguards 
for  the  investor,  it  is  powerless  to  prevent 
the  out-and-out  thievery  that  many  stock 
frauds  are  today.® 

There  is  need  not  only  to  increase  the 
common  knowledge  on  where  to  invest,  but 
on  how  and  where  to  seek  a  loan  with  which 
to  meet  financial  emergencies.  There  is  a 
great  class  of  our  population  who  find  it 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  seek  small 
loans.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  borrow¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States  are  of  the  small-loan 
type. 

That  money  lenders  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  people  is  shown  by  this  fact:  before 
the  passage  of  the  Small  Loan  Act  (1916), 
annual  interest  of  120  per  cent  to  300  per 
cent  could  legally  be  charged  on  loans  of 
$300  or  less.  In  New  Orleans,  rates  were 
from  600  per  cent  to  1700  per  cent. 

The  present  reduced  rates  are  now  still 
excessive  in  most  cases,  but  are  much  less 
than  borrowers  have  been  accustomed  to  pay 
on  such  loans.  Charges,  interest,  rate,  and 
collateral  now  required  by  various  small-loan 
institutions  are  presented  in  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  Evans  Clark’s  table  at  the  bottom  of 
this  page. 

In  1935,  twenty-four  states,  including 
nearly  all  the  chief  industrial  states,  had  reg¬ 
ulatory  laws  which  conform  to  the  Uniform 


charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Securities  in  New  '  Uteray  Digest,  May  16,  1936,  p.  4i. 


The  Borrower's  Guide 

Annual  Cost  Rate  Usual  Collateral 

Agenqr  Charges  As  Levied  To  Borrower  Required 

Credit  Union  .  6%  per  year;  1V2%  pcr  6  to  18.6%  Shares  or  co-maker  note 

month  on  balances 

Personal-Loan  Depart-  6  to  8%  plus  investigation  10.3  to  23.7%  Co-maker  note 

ments .  fee  in  advance 

Industrial  Banks .  6  to  12%  discount  plus  18.1  to  36.1%  Co-maker  note 


2%  fee  in  advance 

Remedial  Loan  Societies  1  to  3%  per  month  on  12.0  to  36%  Pledge  or  chattel  mort- 

unpaid  balance  gage 

Personal  Finance  Com-  2V2  to  3V2%  on  unpaid  30.5  to  42.8%  Chattel  mortgage 


panies  .  balance 

Pawnbrokers  .  1  to  10%  per  month  at  12  to  120%  Pledge 

term’s  end 


Unlicensed  Lenders  ...  20  to  40%  per  month  240  to  480%  Wage  assignment 
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Small -Loan  Law  in  most  respects.  They 
regulate  all  loans  of  $300  or  less,  require  the 
licensing  and  bonding  of  lenders  engaged 
in  such  business,  require  supervision  and 
examination  of  licensees  by  a  state  official, 
provide  penalties  for  infraction  of  the  act, 
and  with  the  exception  of  New  Jersey,  per¬ 
mit  licensed  lenders  to  charge  a  maximum 
rate  of  3  or  31/2  t^^nt  a  month  on  at 
least  the  first  $100  of  each  loan. 

Acquaint  Students  with  Loan  Legislation 

Potential  borrowers,  our  school  children, 
should  be  taught  that  small-loan  legislation 
still  permits  some  lenders  to  charge  exorbi¬ 
tant  rates,  as  is  shown  by  the  accompanying 
table.  Here  is  a  rich  field  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  some  needed  arithmetic  training  to 
insure  that  teachers  and  students  know  how 
to  compute  the  actual  interest  rates  they 
pay  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  certain 
percentage  of  interest  per  month — a  typical 
case.  The  average  consumer  is  unaw-are  that 
when  he  borrows  $300  from  a  personal  fi¬ 
nance  company  at  the  advertised  rate  of  •'21/2 
per  cent”  (per  month)  for  10  months,  his 
interest  rate  is  equivalent  to  30  per  cent  pei 
annum!  More  favorable  terms  are  offered  by 
credit  unions,  Morris  Plan  banks,  and  per¬ 
sonal  loan  departments  of  banks. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  need  for  con¬ 
sumer  education  in  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tices  incident  to  installment  buying.  Stu¬ 
dents  should  be  taught  that  the  "carrying 
charge”  covers  much  more  than  simple  in¬ 
terest  on  the  unpaid  balance — it  includes  a 
sum  for  the  privilege  of  credit,  including  the 
cost  of  the  credit  investigation,  of  additional 
bookkeeping,  of  the  filing  fee  charged  for 
recording  the  contract  in  public  records,  of 
reconditioning  and  reselling  recovered 
goods,  and  insurance  on  the  article  until 
fully  paid  for. 

Since  the  customer  would  pay  no  carrying 
charge  if  he  paid  for  goods  at  the  time  of 
delivery,  the  carrying  charge  can  rightfully 
be  considered  the  interest  for  the  use  of  the 
unpaid  balance. 

A  course  in  consumer  education  should 
teach  the  method  of  computing  the  actual 
rate  of  interest  required  on  installment  pur¬ 
chases.  For  example,  suppose  that  on  a 


$1{)()  article  a  "carrying  charge”  of  6  per 
cent  is  added.  The  customer  agrees  to  pay 
$16  down  ($10  principal  and  $6  carrying 
charge)  and  $10  a  month  until  the  article 
is  paid  for.  In  reality,  the  buyer  pays  not 
6  per  cent  for  the  privilege  of  installment 
buying,  but  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent,  when 
he  computes  the  average  unpaid  balance 
($50),  which  he  uses  as  the  divisor  for  the 
$6  carrying  charge.  This  is  a  mild  example. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  carrying  charges 
equivalent  to  from  16  to  80  per  cent. 

Title  to  goods  purchased  by  this  plan  is 
retained  by  the  seller  until  final  payment  has 
been  made.  Again  w'e  see  the  picture  of  a 
helpless,  exploited  consumer. 

Buying  Insurance 

As  United  States  consumers  buy  the  larg¬ 
est  amount  of  insurance  per  capita  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  we  should  educate 
students  as  to  types  of  insurance,  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  insurance  as  an  invest¬ 
ment,  and  how  much  insurance  to  buy. 

The  great  number  of  policy  lapses  indi¬ 
cates  a  need  for  education  in  this  respect.  In 
1928,  a  period  of  widespread  prosperity, 
5,800,000  industrial  policies  were  allowed  to 
lapse,  as  contrasted  with  950,000  matured 
policies;  and  760,000  ordinary  life  policies 
lapsed,  as  against  560,000  matured. 

These  figures  represent  a  tremendous  loss 
in  money  to  those  who  subscribed  to  more 
insurance  than  they  could  conveniently  car¬ 
ry.  The  cause  is  probably  due,  at  least  in 
part,  to  high-pressure  salesmanship  which 
beguiled  the  innocent  and  uninformed  pur¬ 
chaser. 

The  foregoing  statements  only  briefly  ex¬ 
press  the  need  for  aggressive  consumer  fore- 
w'arning  and  forearming.  Volumes  could 
be  written  in  further  proof. 

Because  sound  social  and  economic  living 
seems  to  require  the  development  of  these 
four  essential  principles,  a  consumer-educa¬ 
tion  course  can  well  be  based  upon  this  foun¬ 
dation: 

1.  An  understanding  of  business  activities  in 
which  the  individual  is  likely  to  engage. 

2.  Knowledge  about  the  goods  or  services  for 
which  the  individual  spends  most  of  his  money, 
sufficient  to  bring  about  wise  and  economic  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing. 
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3.  A  sharpening  of  the  arithmetical  skills  used 
in  economic  matters. 

4.  An  increasingly  sensitive  social  conscious¬ 
ness  upon  which  the  economic  and  general  good 
of  all  really  depends. 

Teaching  experience  has  convinced  me 
that  the  preparation  of  the  large  body  of  our 
high  school  .students  is  woefully  lacking  in 
the  light  of  these  criteria. 

A  course  in  consumer  education  atfords  a 
natural  setting  for  teaching  the  arithmetic 
skills  needed  in  everyday  economic  activity, 
and  the  integration  of  related  arithmetic 
problems  greatly  enhances  the  reality  and 
virility  of  the  topics  discussed.  Not  only  is 
there  a  personal  need  for  such  skill,  but  em¬ 
ployers  constantly  request  commercial  edu¬ 
cators  to  "Teach  the  vocational  students  more 
arithmetic!” 

In  such  a  course,  social  problems  can  be 
integrated  with  the  personal-business  infor¬ 
mation,  consumer  education,  and  arithmetic 
subject  matter.  Heretofore,  the  majority  of 
teachers  and  texts  have  pointed  out  the  serv¬ 
ices  business  renders  society;  machines  have 
lightened  man’s  load  and  reduced  the  cost 
of  articles  through  large-scale  production; 
large-scale  business  has  made  possible  an 
ever  increasing  amount  of  research  and  has, 
through  lowered  costs,  given  the  United 
States  people  the  highest  standard  of  living 
enjoyed  by  any  nation;  we  are  reminded 
that  our  people  have  more  telephones,  more 
radios,  more  automobiles  than  peoples  of  any 
other  country. 

These  and  other  benefits  derived  from  the 
functioning  of  business  deserve  credit,  but 
should  we  not  present  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  just  as  truthfully?  Such  evils  as  un¬ 
employment;  cyclical  depressions;  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth;  concentration  of  cor¬ 
porate  ownership;  waste  in  natural  resources; 
falsehood  and  misrepresentation  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  selling,  and  advertising;  "sour”  per¬ 
sonnel  relations  in  industry;  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  "pressure  groups” — these  must 
also  be  brought  into  light  for  a  critical  ex¬ 
amination. 

Through  such  emphasis  can  we  not  assume 
our  share  of  responsibility  to  illuminate  the 
social  consciousness  to  an  extent  that  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  fully  impressed  with  their  re¬ 


sponsibility  to  go  out  and  improve  business 
conditions  inconsistent  with  or  contrary  to 
the  general  welfare? 

Conditions  of  our  times  demand  that  we 
break  with  the  traditional  focus  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  content  of  business 
courses  and  give  due  attention  to  a  phase  of 
equal  or  greater  importance — consumption. 
Our  society  has  too  long  been  dominated 
primarily  by  ideals  of  production  and  profits 
— a  dominance  which  reflects  itself  clearly 
in  our  textual  information. 

Even  in  the  social-business  texts,  scarcely 
an  agency  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer 
is  mentioned,  and  one  wonders  if  there  is 
not  a  fearfulness  on  the  part  of  authors  and 
publishers  to  pierce  what  seems  like  a  black 
conspiracy  against  the  consumer.  It  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  efforts  to  increase  consumer 
literacy  may  be  met  by  terrific  opposition 
from  certain  trades  and  mercantile  groups, 
but  nevertheless  we  must  crusade  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  more  adequate  curriculum. 

Investigate  Community 

Always  school  work  will  be  made  more 
vital  by  a  study  of  the  community.  In 
consumer  education,  studies  and  investiga¬ 
tion  of  local  enterprises  should  be  called  into 
play  whenever  possible. 

Learning  units  will  be  most  successfully 
introduced  in  a  setting  where  real,  meaning¬ 
ful  situations  can  be  used  as  their  basis.  Ac¬ 
tivities  should  be  carried  on  in  a  laboratory 
equipped  with  apparatus  for  testing  com¬ 
mon  commodities  and  with  ample  room  to 
weigh,  measure,  concoct  recipes  and  formu¬ 
las,  to  exhibit  raw  and  finished  products,  etc. 

Dr.  Henry  Harap,  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  suggests  a  very  simple  test  of 
canned  goods,  which  includes  weighing  the 
juice,  weighing  the  solids,  calculating  the 
price  per  pound  of  solids,  and  evaluating  the 
flavor,  color,  and  texture.  Fabrics  may  be 
tested  by  burning,  and  a  study  can  be  made 
of  the  use  of  chemicals  in  removing  stains. 
One  interested  teacher  required  each  student 
to  investigate  one  product.  Samples  from 
the  community  were  brought  to  school,  test¬ 
ed,  compared,  and  reports  were  written  up. 

The  best  way  to  attack  such  a  catholic 
problem  as  consumer  education  is  undoubt- 
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edly  to  integrate  it  into  the  entire  public 
school  curriculum  from  the  elementary 
grades  through  high  school,  or  to  realign 
subjects  around  the  major  activities  of  life, 
which  would  involve  consumer  education. 
But  until  this  organization  can  be  effected, 
a  course  such  as  the  one  proposed  would 
seem  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

With  no  addition  of  a  new  course  to  the 
existing  curriculum,  business  teachers  can  in¬ 
corporate  much  consumer  information  into 
their  respective  subjects;  e.g.  in  teaching 
sales  letters  and  advertising,  the  teacher  can 
emphasize  how  to  buy  more  than  how  to  sell. 
As  only  a  negligible  percentage  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  likely  to  find  themselves  en¬ 
gaged  in  direct  mail  or  other  advertising  po¬ 
sitions,  an  entire  devotion  to  the  buymanship 


aspects  may  be  entirely  justifiable  by  the  cri-  T 
terion  of  use.  Thus,  a  new  emphasis  upon  ; 
existing  courses  could  solve  the  problem 
satisfactorily  without  the  time  and  trouble 
of  getting  the  new  course  injected  into  the 
curriculum. 

Neither  does  the  problem  of  consumer 
education  rest  wholly  with  business  edu¬ 
cators.  A  division  of  labor  could  be  worked 
out  among  several  secondary-school  depart¬ 
ments,  such  as  home  economics,  social  sci¬ 
ences,  mathematics,  and  business  education. 

The  past  century  has  been  characterized 
by  predominance  of  the  interests  of  sellers. 
Through  vigorous  consumer  education  let  us 
usher  in  a  period  of  vigilant  consumers’  econ¬ 
omy  in  which  production  will  function 
toward  a  good  and  abundant  life  for  all ! 


Fifty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Cleary  College 


ON  the  eighth  day  of  September,  1883, 
P.  R.  Cleary  established  a  school  in 
Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  for  the  teaching  of 
penmanship  and 
fundamental  c  o  m  - 
mercial  subjects.  It 
was  Mr.  Cleary^’s 
thought  that  such  a 
school  would  serve  a 
practical  purpose  in 
the  changing  busi¬ 
ness  structure  of  the 
state  and  nation. 
The  school  to  which 
he  gave  his  name 
grew  rapidly. 

In  1933  the  College  was  incorporated  as 
a  non-stock,  non-profit,  educational,  trustee 
corporation.  This  was  made  possible  by  a 
conveyance  of  the  real  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  by  Mr.  Cleary  to  a  self-perpetuating 
Board  of  Trustees.  Each  trustee  holds  office 
for  a  period  of  three  years. 

P.  R.  Cleary  is  now,  and  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  for  fifty-five  years,  the  president 
of  the  College.  The  administrative  staff  and 
faculty  are  composed  of  thirty  persons. 

The  College  is  authorized  to  grant  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  to  graduates 
in  four-year  courses  and  to  grant  lesser 
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titles  and  certificates  to  those  completing 
shorter  units.  The  present  objective  of  the 
College  is  to  offer  courses  that  will  give  the 
student  preparation  for  his  first  position,  as 
well  as  for  subsequent  advancement.  The 
student  receives  training  in  skill  subjects  as 
well  as  in  those  subjects  generally  classified 
as  academic. 

The  four-year  course  has  been  divided  into  ^ 
units  of  one  year  each,  to  the  end  that  the 
student  may  complete  one  unit  and  be  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  position.  Inasmuch  as  each  unit 
is  complete,  the  earning  capacity  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  his  desirability  in  business  are 
increased  by  each  year’s  study.  Many  of  the 
750  students  now  enrolled  are  pursuing 
four-year  courses. 

In  1934  the  citizens  of  Ypsilanti  and 
alumni  were  asked  to  contribute  to  a  fund  ® 
for  physical  improvement  and  expansion  of 
the  College.  As  a  result  of  the  initial  effort,  ^ 
pledges  of  $26,000  were  made,  through 
which  the  College  property  has  been  en-  I 
larged  and  new  facilities  added.  Subsequent 
gifts  have  been  received  from  alumni  and 
friends  for  specific  purposes. 

In  addition  to  training  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  for  business,  the  College  has  trained 
more  than  700  commercial  teachers  for  pub- 
lie  school  teaching. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD  , 


P.  R.  Cleary 


That  First  Month  in  Typewriting 

DEAN  S.  THORNTON 


Nearly  every  high  school  student  to¬ 
day  takes  at  least  one  year  of  type¬ 
writing.  Although  there  are  no  recent 
statistics  to  show  the  exact  percentage  of 
students  taking  typewriting,  any  commercial 
educator  realizes  that  it  is  large.  In  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  West  known  as  the  Inland  Em¬ 
pire,  this  percentage  is  about  80  to  90.  The 
typing  teacher,  therefore,  must  accept  the 
students  as  they  come;  she  cannot  choose 
only  the  better  ones,  or  limit  typewriting  for 
those  who  intend  to  use  it  as  a  vocational 
tool. 

The  Most  Important  Factor 

In  typewriting,  as  in  other  subjects,  the 
teacher,  not  the  textbook,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  learning  the  subject.  A 
good  teacher  can  obtain  better  results  with 
any  textbook — or  with  none  at  all — than  a 
poor  teacher  with  the  best  textbook  pub¬ 
lished.  Of  course,  the  wise  choice  of  teach¬ 
ing  materials  will  make  any  teacher  a  better 
one.  Also,  the  teacher,  and  not  the  system 
used,  is  of  prime  importance.  The  wise 
typing  teacher  will  investigate  the  various 
methods,  observe  the  experiences  of  other 
teachers  with  these  methods,  and  then  use 
the  most  successful  one,  or  her  own  method, 
based  on  the  most  desirable  features  of  all 
the  methods  she  has  observed.  The  main 
thing  is  that  the  teacher  use  a  plan  or  method 
of  teaching  typewriting  that  she  can  be  en¬ 
thusiastic  about. 

With  almost  any  system,  however,  the  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  on  technique,  not  accuracy, 
at  least  during  the  first  month.  The  old  idea 
of  requiring  “perfect”  copies  has  been  dis¬ 
carded;  many  teachers  go  even  further  and 
do  some  of  the  initial  practice  work  on 
locked  keys  or  with  the  stencil  lever  set. 

I  What  the  student  writes  at  first  is  not  im- 
j  portant;  how  he  writes  it  is  the  thing  that 
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counts.  Skill  is  the  outcome  of  correct  tech¬ 
nique,  so  logically  technique  must  come  first. 

Suggested  Teaching  Methods  and  Devices 

The  acquisition  of  correct  stroking  is  prob¬ 
ably  of  chief  importance  the  first  few  days, 
with  not  too  much  emphasis  on  correct  posi¬ 
tion,  nomenclature  of  the  machine  parts,  and 
arrangement.  Individual  help  must  be  given, 
of  course,  if  very  bad  position  is  used. 

Rhythm  must  also  be  developed  early  in 
the  course.  Many  teachers,  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  importance  of  rhythm,  demonstrate 
at  the  machine  how  easily  25  words  a  minute 
can  be  written  if  the  stroking  is  even  and 
smooth. 

The  beginning  class  should  be  kept  to¬ 
gether  until  the  keyboard  has  been  presented 
and  technique  habits  have  been  partially  es¬ 
tablished.  The  general  tendency  today  is  to 
reach  this  stage  more  rapidly  than  formerly. 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  belief  that  students 
become  more  interested  if  they  can  start  al¬ 
most  from  the  beginning  to  type  words  and 
sentences  instead  of  nonsense  syllables;  an¬ 
other  reason  is  that  it  tends  to  develop  the 
word  level  of  writing  sooner. 

The  "positive  teaching”  idea  can  well  be 
used  in  the  typewriting  class — that  is,  telling 
the  student  of  the  things  that  he  is  doing 
right,  instead  of  those  he  is  doing  wrong. 


♦  About  Dean  Thornton:  Head  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Department,  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Sienior  High 
School.  B.A.,  University  of  Montana.  Post 
graduate  work  at  University  of  Washington  and 
Washington  State  College.  Was  chairman  of 
the  commercial  section  of  the  Inland  Empire 
Education  Association  and  has  held  offices  in 
the  North  Central  Idaho  Commercial  Associa¬ 
tion.  1936-37  Idaho  membership  chairman  for 
N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Education.  In¬ 
terested  in  consumer  education.  Is  a  member 
of  a  national  committee  studying  this  subject. 
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It  is  discouraging,  especially  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  student,  to  be  told  only  of  the  wrong 
things  he  is  doing.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary 
to  correct  certain  faults,  but  it  can  be  done 
tactfully.  Also,  when  presenting  anything 
new,  the  teacher  should  make  it  appear  very' 
easy.  By  proper  explanation  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  the  student  can  be  convinced  that  the 
best  way  to  do  a  thing  is  also  the  easiest. 

When  presenting  new  keys,  it  is  best  not 
to  allow  the  students  to  type  with  them  after 
mere  explanation.  They  should  first  under¬ 
stand  the  location  of  the  key,  then  reach  and 
tap  the  key  w  hile  watching  the  movement  of 
their  fingers,  then  test  themselves  by  tapping 
the  key  with  the  eyes  closed,  and  then  actual¬ 
ly  strike  it  surely  and  confidently.  This  will 
go  far  toward  preventing  a  hestitating,  push¬ 
ing  stroke. 

Sometime  after  the  keyboard  has  been 
covered  and  the  drudgery  of  practice  starts, 
there  often  is  a  letdown  in  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  class.  At  this  time  some 
kind  of  "surprise”  work  may  be  used —  un¬ 
usual  drills,  short  speed  or  accuracy  tests,  etc. 
A  little  of  this,  however,  is  enough. 

Edith  O.  Adams'  uses  a  "Partnership 
Race,”  in  which  students  of  about  equal  abil¬ 
ity  are  paired  in  a  test,  with  each  one  trying 
to  excel.  This  overcomes  the  common  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  general  contest — that  slow  Mary 
will  feel  that  she  is  a  hopeless  "dumbbell” 
as  compared  with  nimble-fingered  Nancy. 

Another  device  that  more  and  more  teach¬ 
ers  are  using  is  to  encourage  students  to 
bring  to  class  their  own  personal  work  to  be 
typed,  such  as  themes,  letters,  and  reports. 
Not  much  time  can  be  allowed  for  this  kind 
of  work  until  later  in  the  year,  however. 

The  use  of  motion  pictures  is  particularly 
helpful  with  a  beginning  class.  Few  devices 
can  be  of  more  interest  or  help  to  the  student 
than  the  showing  of  the  film,  "Teaching 
Beginners  How  to  Typewrite,”  which  is 
mentioned  later  in  this  article. 

Where  possible,  the  teacher  should  quickly 
proofread  the  students’  papers  as  they  are 
collected,  and  at  once  call  attention  to  any 
errors  that  call  for  corrective  work.  Such 
criticism  does  much  more  good  at  this  time 


*  Business  Education  World,  January,  1937. 


than  when  the  paper  is  handed  back  a  day 
or  two  later.  In  any  event,  all  papers  should 
be  inspected  by  the  teacher  the  first  few 
weeks;  if  they  are  good  they  may  be  dis¬ 
carded  ;  if  not,  they  should  be  returned  to 
the  student  with  suggestions  for  corrective 
practice. 

Students  can  be  taught  to  diagnose  their 
own  errors  on  these  returned  papers  and 
carrj'  out  suitable  remedial  practice.  A  fav¬ 
orite  drill  is  to  practice  on  the  word  in  which 
the  error  occurred  and  then  practice  on  the 
word  in  its  original  setting — the  words  be¬ 
fore  and  after  it,  or  even  the  entire  line. 

First-quarter  or  first-term  marks  are  largely 
subjective,  and  consequently  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  accurately.  For  this  reason  there  is 
an  increasing  tendency  to  give  only  a  "pass¬ 
ing”  or  "failing”  grade.  If  the  school  re¬ 
quires  the  usual  marks,  it  may  be  wise  to 
give  the  average  grade  to  all,  explaining  to 
the  class  that  while  not  all  are  of  equal 
ability,  the  average  grade  will  be  given  to 
all  who  are  making  satisfactory  progress,  but 
that  at  the  end  of  the  semester  grades  will 
be  given  in  the  regular  w'ay. 

"Have  you  ever  experimented  with  voice 
inflection  in  the  typing  room.^”-  Just  as  an 
officer  must  give  his  commands  of  execution 
for  military  drills  to  the  soldiers  in  a  clear, 
staccato  tone,  so  must  the  ty'pew'riting  teacher 
use  a  clear,  staccato  tone  when  giving  direc¬ 
tions  in  carriage-return  drills  or  for  drills 
that  aim  to  develop  a  quick,  snappy  stroke. 
Giving  directions  in  a  listless  manner  will 
not  produce  the  desired  quick,  sure  execution 
of  these  techniques. 

Routine  Conduct  of  the  Class 

During  the  first  month  the  teacher  needs 
practically  all  her  time  for  instruction  and 
individual  supervision;  therefore,  in  order  to 
save  time,  she  should  reduce  to  routine  as 
many  class  activities  as  possible — proper  ven¬ 
tilation,  necessary  supplies,  clean  blackboards, 
and  bulletin  board  in  order.  The  roll 
should  be  taken  from  a  seating  chart  and  the 
necessary  supplies  distributed  to  the  students, 
Most  of  these  duties  can  and  should  be  dele- 


*  Ora  V.  Harness,  in  the  Business  Education 
World,  June,  1937. 
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gated  to  members  of  the  class,  since  it  not 
only  saves  the  teacher  considerable  time,  but 
gives  practical  training  in  common  clerical 
duties. 

The  teacher  should  insist  upon  an  efficient 
way  of  disposing  of  wraps  and  the  books 
the  student  brings  with  him.  This  will  vary 
according  to  circumstances,  but  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  students’  impedimenta  be 
kept  elsewhere  than  on  the  typing  desk.  The 
typing  room  is  a  noisy  place,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  need  be  any  confusion  or 
disorder.  The  room  should  be  as  quiet  and 
orderly  as  possible.  Most  teachers  do  not 
object  to  some  necessary  talking,  provided  it 
is  not  loud  enough  to  disturb  others. 

Necessary  Equipment  and  Its  Use 

Every  typewriting  room  should  contain 
the  following  equipment; 

Typewriters  that  are  fairly  new  and  well 
serviced.  Both  teacher  and  students  are  han¬ 
dicapped  if  machines  are  decrepit  or  out  of 
date.  Not  only  do  they  lack  late  mechanical 
refinements,  but  they  are  frequently  out  of 
order  entirely. 

Tables  of  varying  heights.  A  27-inch  table 
is  necessary  for  short  persons;  28-  and  29- 
inch  ones  for  average  persons;  and  30-inch 
ones  for  tall  persons,  with  perhaps  one  31- 
inch  table  for  the  football  fullback.  Adjust¬ 
able  chairs  are  ideal  but  expensive.  Care 
must  be  taken  early  in  the  term  to  seat  the 
students  according  to  their  size,  because  they 
themselves  seldom  realize  whether  the  table 
is  too  high  or  too  low  for  them.  It  is  desir¬ 
able  to  have  the  machine  bolted  to  the  desk 
and  the  desk  fastened  to  the  floor.  This  will 
prevent  machines  from  being  pushed  off 
onto  the  floor,  and  it  is  of  considerable  aid 
to  the  operator,  since  the  machine  cannot 
"travel”  across  the  desk.  Where  the  desk  is 
fastened  to  the  floor,  the  appearance  of  the 
room  is  improved  because  every  desk  is 
always  in  its  place. 

Paper  Cutter.  Some  work  is  done  on  paper 
smaller  than  the  standard  sizes,  so  this  is  a 
useful  piece  of  equipment. 

Phonograph.  Most  teachers  use  this  device 
effectively  in  the  development  of  rhythm.  A 
set  of  the  special  rhythm  records  is  necessary. 


Demonstrating  Stand.  The  typing  room 
should  be  equipped  with  a  typewriter  stand 
that  will  enable  the  teacher  to  demonstrate 
while  standing,  so  that  the  entire  class  can 
observe.  If  it  can  be  easily  revolved  so  as 
to  show  all  four  sides,  so  much  the  better. 
Many  cabinet-model  phonographs  are  about 
the  right  height  for  the  average  person; 
these  may  be  equipped  with  casters  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  turning  and  moving. 

Copy  Holder.  Each  desk  should  be 
equipped  with  a  satisfactory  copy  holder 
which  will  hold  the  copy  in  a  semivertical 
position  at  the  side  of  the  machine.  There 
are  many  such  devices,  but  one  of  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  best  is  the  heavy  cardboard  holder 
used  in  the  secretarial  science  department  of 
Washington  State  College.  It  is  home  made 
and  collapsible. 

Tap  Bell.  An  ordinary  tap  bell  should  be 
on  the  teacher’s  desk  to  stop  the  students  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  instructions,  announce¬ 
ments,  etc.  The  wise  teacher  never  tries  to 
out-talk  a  room  full  of  typewriters. 

Interval  Timer.  A  watch  with  a  second 
hand  or  an  ordinary  stopwatch  can  be  used 
for  timed  tests,  but  any  teacher  who  has  used 
an  interv'al  timer  will  never  be  without  one. 
These  timers  are  set  like  an  alarm  clock  and 
ring  automatically  at  the  end  of  any  interval 
from  fifteen  seconds  to  two  hours. 

Moving  Pictures.  Many  schools  now  have 
16  mm.  projectors.  One  or  more  showings 
of  the  film,  "Teaching  Beginners  How  to 
Typewrite,”®  can  be  very  valuable.  This  film, 
together  with  the  one  on  shorthand,  "Correct 
Shorthand  Technique,”^  may  be  purchased 
outright  or  rented  for  a  few  days  for  a 
reasonable  fee. 

Summary 

A  very  large  percentage  of  high  school 
students  take  typewriting  either  as  an  elective 

*  Eleanor  Skimin  and  Ethel  H.  Wood,  "Use  of 
Motion  Pictures  in  Teaching  Typewriting  and 
Shorthand,"  Journal  of  Business  Education, 
October,  1934. 

*  Both  these  films  may  be  rented  for  $1.50  a  day, 
plus  transportation  both  ways  from  Extension 
Division,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah. 
Also  from  many  other  colleges  or  state  departments 
of  education. 
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or  as  a  required  subject  in  the  commercial  advocate  emphasizing  upon  development  of 
course.  This  fact  must  influence  not  only  the  correct  technique  during  the  first  few  days, 
content  of  the  course,  but  also  the  method  A  few  teaching  methods  and  devices  i 
of  teaching.  The  teacher  is  the  all-important  found  successful  by  different  teachers  have  " 

cog  in  the  learning  process.  She  should  select  been  taken  up  in  this  article.  It  is  important 
the  particular  teaching  method  that  she  can  typing  teacher  at  all  times  keep  j 

put  over  successfully  and  the  textbook  that  abreast  of  what  changes  are  being  made  in 

seems  to  be  most  suitable  for  her  and  her  fjgf  particular  field  by  reading  professional 

students;  but  typing  will  not  teach  itself,  as  periodicals  and  attending  professional  meet- 

was  believed  in  the  early  days  of  the  teach-  ings,  both  local  and  national,  and  by  at- 

ing  of  the  subject.  Most  expert  teachers  tending  summer  sessions. 


Instruction  Sheets  in  Typewriting  I 

No.  5 — Care  of  the  Machine  | 

BERNHARD  BARGEN  f 

I 

(The  following  is  reproduced  from  an  actual  mimeographed  instruction  sheet  pre¬ 
pared  for  students  in  Mr.  Bar  gen’s  classes  at  Bethel  College,  Newton,  Kansas.)  j| 

1.  Type  the  alphabet.  Are  all  letters  exactly  in  line.’ . 

2.  Hold  down  space  bar  and,  with  the  other  hand,  tap  each  key  lightly.  Did  every  key  operate 

freely  and  fall  back  easily  into  the  type  basket?  .  1 

3.  Type  a  line  until  keys  lock.  Did  all  the  keys  lock  on  the  same  point  without  piling  at  the  § 

end  of  the  line?  . Repeat.  ^ 

4.  Type  a  line  until  keys  lock.  Tap  margin-release  key  just  once.  Repeat  this  six  times.  Did 

carriage  remain  silent  without  spacing  each  time  you  struck  margin-release  key? .  - 

5.  Does  the  bell  ring  clearly  for  each  line  without  fail?  .  ^ 

6.  Is  the  spacing  between  lines  uniform  for  single,  double,  or  triple  spacing?  . 

7.  Are  all  tabulator  stops  on  the  machine? .  ^ 

8.  Does  backspace  key  space  once  only,  whether  it  is  depressed  slowly  or  struck  quickly? .  3 

9.  Is  cylinder  (platen)  smooth,  without  noticeable  pitting? .  I 

10.  Does  carriage  move  freely  when  carriage-release  key  is  depressed? .  1 

11.  Do  both  left  and  right  carriage-release  levers  operate  smoothly? .  | 

12.  Do  both  paper  fingers,  or  rollers  of  the  bale,  move  easily? .  | 

13.  Do  both  marginal  stops  operate  smoothly  and  easily?  .  i:| 

14.  Does  lateral  paper  guide  move  smoothly  and  evenly?  .  | 

15.  Wind  the  ribbon  entirely  on  one  spool.  Type  one  line.  Did  the  ribbon  reverse  automatically?  | 

. Repeat  for  other  spool.  f 

16.  Is  ribbon  reasonably  fresh  and  well  inked? .  ^ 

17.  Is  ribbon  properly  threaded  in  ribbon  carrier? .  ^ 

18.  Is  type-basket  bright  and  free  from  dust? .  « 

19.  Is  carriage  rail  clean  and  free  from  dust  and  grit?  .  I 

20.  Is  space  under  the  typewriter  free  from  paper,  pencils,  etc? . 

21.  Did  you  notice  any  other  defects?  Explain .  | 

Blank  Forms  Used  by  Students  to  Report  Defective  Typewriters  I 


Make  of  machine  . . 

Desk  No . 

Date  reported . 

Nature  of  trouble  .  . 

.  Serial  No . 

.  Make  of  machine . 

.  Desk  No . Serial  No . 

.  '  Date  Reported  . 

.  Nature  of  trouble . 

1 

1  . 

Reported  by  . 

Parts  ordered  . 

.  1  Reported  by  . 

_ _  1  Parts  ordered  . 

Agent  notified . 
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B.E.W.’s  Department  for  Administrators 


Expanding  Business  Education 
To  Meet  Present  Conditions 

HARL  R.  DOUGLASS,  Ph.D. 


4  The  National  Council  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  is  collaborating  with  Dr.  Harl  R. 
Douglass  in  the  study  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  administrative  problems  discussed  in 
this  department  each  month. 


A  TEACHER  of  any  subject  works 
with  three  other  factors  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  process — the  pupil,  society, 
and  the  curriculum.  Over  the  first  two  of 
these  the  teacher  has  relatively  little  control. 
The  curriculum  is  to  a  large  extent  what  the 
teacher  makes  it — but  it  is  determined  (as  it 
should  be)  by  the  needs  and  nature  of  the 
pupil  and  conditions  and  needs  of  society. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  curriculum 
of  the  secondary  schools  has  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  revised,  as  the  schools  have  come  to 
serve  a  new  constituency  of  pupils  for  a 
radically  different  American  life  and  society, 
as  compared  with  the  type  of  high  school 
pupil  and  the  prevailing  life  and  society  in 
the  United  States  a  few  decades  ago. 

We  must  always  start  our  educational 
thinking  with  two  things  given  and  one  to 
prove;  for  example: 

Given:  1.  The  high  school  pupil  of  today 
2.  American  life  of  tomorrow 
To  prove:  That  the  proposed  curriculum  is  the 
best  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
pupil  of  today  ready  for  the  life  of 
tomorrow. 

All  curricular  materials  and  methods  of 
!  instruction  must  be  adapted  to  the  abilities, 
educational  status,  home  background,  and 
interests  of  the  pupils  for  whom  it  is  intend¬ 
ed.  All  curricular  materials  should  be 
thought  through  and  validated  in  terms  of 
the  probable  needs  of  the  pupil  in  years  to 
come. 


In  determining  for  what  information,  hab 
its,  skills,  interests,  attitudes,  and  ideals  we 
need  to  devise  curricular  materials,  we  must 
not  forget,  as  so  many  of  us  seem  to  do,  that 
the  school  does  not  exist  solely,  and  perhaps 
not  primarily,  for  the  direct  benefit  of  those 
who  are  being  educated,  but  at  least  equally 
for  the  benefit  of  society,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  institutions,  for  all  of  us,  for 
taxpayers  without  children  as  well  as  for 
young  people. 

Business  education  as  much  as  any  field 
has  seemed  not  to  realize  the  social  nature 
and  the  social  obligations  of  the  public 
school.  It  has  concentrated  on  vocational 
business  education  of  the  individual  for  his 
own  gain  alone. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  school  is  a  supplementary  institu¬ 
tion,  which  should  always  expand,  contract, 
and  modify  the  nature  of  its  programs  as  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  life  change  and  as 
the  educational  contribution  of  home, 
church,  business,  the  press,  and  other  social 
institutions  change. 

Now  let  us  see  exactly  what  the  function 
of  the  curriculum  is.  The  pupil  grows  and 
is  educated  by  acquiring  new  and  desirable 
information,  concepts,  habits,  skills,  attitudes, 
ideals,  and  interests.  These  he  can  acquire 
only  as  the  result  of  his  experience. 


♦  About  Dr.  Harl  R.  Douglass,  Department 
Editor:  Director,  Division  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina.  Formerly  professor 
of  secondary  education,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Ph.D.  from  Leland  Stanford  University.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education.  Author  of  texts  on  sec¬ 
ondary  school  administration  and  more  than  one 
hundred  articles.  Consultant:  American  Youth 
Commission;  Educational  Policies  Commission. 
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What  constitutes  the  desirable  informa¬ 
tive  skills,  attitudes,  and  other  outcomes  is 
determined  by  his  probable  needs,  present 
and  future.  It  is,  then,  the  responsibility  of 
the  school  to  see  that  he  has  those  experi¬ 
ences  which  will  result  in  the  desired  out¬ 
comes. 

Experience  is  stimulated  and  controlled 
by  textbooks,  by  the  words  of  a  teacher,  by 
what  one  sees  and  hears,  or  by  anything  that 
provokes  mental  or  physical  activity.  When 
one  wishes  to  make  a  course  of  study,  one 
selects  and  arranges  things  of  all  kinds  that 
are  most  likely  to  stimulate  the  desired  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  Curriculum  and  Social  Change 

Like  the  trains  on  some  railroad^,  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  perpetually  in  arrears.  It  never 
has  caught  up  wdth  the  needs  of  current 
life,  much  less  the  needs  of  the  future  years 
— and  it  never  will. 

In  recent  decades  the  secondary  school 
curriculum  has  been  progressively  outdis¬ 
tanced.  It  has  been  crystallized,  partly  bv 
college  professors  suffering  from  exaggerated 
subject-matter  near-sightedness,  who,  as 
someone  has  described  a  fanatic,  have  lost 
sight  of  their  objectives  and  redoubled  their 
efforts;  partly  as  the  result  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  myths  that  certain  subjects  prepare 
best  for  college  and  that  certain  subjects  are 
definitely  superior  for  the  purpose  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  powers  of  the  mind;  partly  be¬ 
cause  high  school  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators,  being  primarily  creatures  of  the  class¬ 
room,  do  not  have  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  world  for  which  they  prepare  young 
people;  partly  because  they  lack  the  time,  the 
opportunity,  or  the  imagination  and  creative 
ability  to  create  or  revise  courses  of  study; 
and  partly  because  of  the  conser\'ative  atti¬ 
tudes  of  parents  and  school  boards  which 
have  encouraged  tired  and  busy  educators  to 
go  on  dealing  out  an  outworn  and  outdated 
curriculum. 

In  recent  years,  the  tempo  of  social  change 
has  accelerated  by  geometric  proportion. 
Many  lecturers  and  writers  have  said  that 
civilization  has  undergone  greater  change  in 
the  lifetime  of  some  persons  living  today 
than  it  had  from  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ 


to  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Certain 
it  is  that  some  aspects  of  life  have  changed 
so  much  more  than  others  that  the  whole 
structure  of  modern  civilization  creaks  and 
threatens  to  collapse. 

Readjustments  must  be  made,  and  quickly. 

It  is  beginning  to  appear  that  H.  G.  Wells 
was  right  when  he  said,  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  modern  civilization  was  a  race  between 
education  and  disaster. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  a  few  of  the  most 
important  of  these  developments  which  are 
most  significant  for  business  education.  First 
of  all  let  us  consider  one  revolutionary 
change  which  has  taken  place  within  the 
school  itself.  As  late  as  1900,  the  average 
pupil  quit  school  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
grade,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  To¬ 
day  the  average  pupil  reaches  the  third  year 
of  the  high  school.  At  the  same  time — the 
chief  cause  of  longer  schooling — the  oppor 
tunities  for  paid  employment  of  youth  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  have  all  but  disappeared. 

Until  practices,  curriculum,  teaching,  and 
guidance  have  been  appropriately  readjusted, 
we  cannot  cease  calling  the  attention  of  edu¬ 
cators  everywhere  to  the  fact  that  since  1880 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  high  school 
has  doubled  every-  ten  years ;  and  whereas  the 
high  school  pupil  was  one  in  20  of  those 
of  high  school  age,  and  the  high  school  boy 
was  almost  certain  to  go  into  professional, 
scientific,  or  higher  grade  business  work,  to¬ 
day  the  high  school  pupil  comes  from  alll 
levels  of  intelligence,  socio-economic  status, 
and  interests  and  will  go  into  all  levels  of 
occupation  and  economic  status. 

Along  with  the  diminishing  opportunities 
for  paid  employment,  the  opportunities  for 
educational  experiences  in  the  home  have 
become  more  and  more  meager.  The  typ 
ical  boy  and  girl  of  1875  (since  which  time 
our  curriculum  has  undergone  only  minor 
revision)  w-as  called  upon,  throughout  hisi 
or  her  teens,  to  bear  a  responsibility  for  an 
increasing  share  in  the  activities  of  thel 
home;  and  the  home  of  those  days  was  a 
far  more  self-sufficient  unit  than  it  is  today, 
and  consequently  a  scene  of  many  more, 
much  richer  activities. 

As  John  Dewey  has  pointed  out  so  clearly, 
the  participation  of  the  boy  and  girl  in  the 
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activities  of  the  typical  American  home  of 
those  days  constituted  a  very  important  edu¬ 
cational  environment  in  many  areas — moral, 
vocational,  domestic,  business — to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  rich  stimulus  to  the  development 
of  such  personal  qualities  as  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  initiative,  ideals  of  good  workman¬ 
ship,  and  of  maturation  of  viewpoint  as  the 
result  of  association  with  their  elders  in  the 
sobering  activities  of  a  real  work-a-day 
world. 

Of  more  direct  significance  to  those  of  us 
interested  chiefly  in  business  education  are 
the  revolutionary  changes  in  the  conditions 
and  methods  of  production  and  distribution. 

A  small  number  of  large  producing  centers 
employing  complicated  machines  have  re¬ 
placed  the  many  small  local  shops  emphasiz¬ 
ing  hand  labor  and  skills.  Along  with  mass 
production  has  come  the  exploitation  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  markets.  This  de¬ 
velopment  has  spurred  the  development  of 
sales  and  advertising  methods. 

Implication  for  Business  Education 
The  twin  facts,  that  practically  all  young¬ 
sters  of  high  school  age  are  in  school  and 
that  there  is  little  opportunity  for  employ¬ 
ment  before  the  age  of  18,  point  squarely  to 
certain  desirable  changes  in  the  curriculum. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  possibility  of  post¬ 
poning  technical  vocational  education  until 
the  upper  two  years  of  high  school  and  the 
junior  college. 

The  opportunities  as  well  as  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  business  education  are  no  longer 
the  same  since  practically  all  children  go  be¬ 
yond  the  eighth  grade.  There  is  now  need 
for  general  business  education  of  the  future 
farmer,  small  store  owner,  housewife,  and 
the  millions  of  skilled,  semiskilled,  and  un¬ 
skilled  laborers.  Of  particular  significance 
is  the  fact  that  even  young  department-store 
clerks  today  are,  in  large  majority,  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  spent  at  least  a  year  in  high 
school.  For  these,  appropriate  courses 
should  be  developed  and  offered. 

The  greatly  increased  need  for  consumer 
education  flings  a  direct  challenge  to  business 
education  which  will  not  remain  ignored  or 
unanswered.  While  teachers  of  science 
(particularly  in  chemistry),  mathematics. 


and  home  economics  must  also  adapt  their 
courses  to  the  needs  of  the  times,  business 
education  must  bear  a  major  share  of  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Already,  in  hundreds  of  secondary  schools, 
departments  of  economics  and  business  edu¬ 
cation  have  begun  to  make  their  adjustments 
in  this  area.  As  reported  by  John  B.  Thom¬ 
as  of  the  Rio  Vista  (California)  High 
School,  of  196  California  secondary  schools 
included  in  his  investigation,  47  were  actual¬ 
ly  offering  a  separate  course  in  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  course  was  given  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  more  often  than  by  any 
other. 

Unfortunately,  when  consumer  education 
is  given  as  a  separate  course,  it  is  an  elective 
and  reaches  only  part  of  the  students.  Con¬ 
sumer  education  is  needed  by  all  and  should 
be  given  as  a  required  course,  or,  perhaps 
better  still,  as  parts  of  required  courses. 

For  decades,  business  education  in  Amer¬ 
ican  high  schools  was  thought  of  as  specific 
education.  In  recent  years  it  has  become  more 
and  more  obvious  that  to  teach  shorthand, 
typewriting,  and  other  technical  and  allied 
subjects  from  the  strictly  vocational  point  of 
view  was  a  narrow  way  of  looking  at  the 
need  for  business  education. 

The  courses  in  elementary  business  train¬ 
ing  called  Junior  Business  Training,  offered 
by  many  schools,  usually  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  grade,  hardly  meet  modern  needs,  de¬ 
sirable  as  courses  in  this  field  are.  Often  they 
are  definitely  semivocational.  In  them,  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  time  is  spent  upon  trifling 
details,  which  many  youngsters  already  know 
or  which  need  not  be  taught  anywhere  until 
an  actual  need  arises.  This  type  of  course, 
let  us  hope,  will  not  last. 

The  tendency  to  neglect  education  aimed 
at  the  development  of  economic  intelligence, 
so  badly  needed  in  American  society  today, 
and  the  tendency  to  overemphasize  direct 
values  and  immediate  values  to  the  individual 
have  been  carried  to  the  point  of  absurdity. 
The  problem  has  been  oversimplified  and 
the  approach  made  too  superficial. 

Instead,  we  need  to  devote  considerable 
time  in  the  upper  two  years  of  high  school 
and  in  junior  college  to  developing  under¬ 
standing  of,  familiarity  with,  and  ability  to 
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Ninth  Grade 
Required 

English 

European  history  or 
Elementary  business 
education 
General  Science 
Mathematics 

Elective 
(Select  two) 
Industrial  arts 
Household  arts 
Music 
Art 

Physical  education 
Eleventh  Grade 
Required 

English 
Government 
Elementary  sociology 
and  economics* 


Tenth  Grade 
Required 

English 

European  history 
Biology 

Elective  Solids 
(One  or  two) 

Vocational,  one  unit 
Mathematics 
Foreign  language 
One  or  more  electives 
from  list  for  ninth 
grade. 

Twelfth  Grade 
Required 

English 

American  history 
Elementary  sociology 
and  economics* 


Elective  Solids 

Physics 

Mathematics 

Two  units  vocationalf 


Elective  Solids 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Two  units  vocationalf 


think  about  economic  and  business  problems 
and  issues,  and  not  entirely  to  the  specific 
skills  and  details  of  a  job. 

We  need  to  put  the  old  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum  through  the  wringer.  We  have  been 
following  a  groove  of  four  solids  each  semes¬ 
ter,  plus  one  or  more  extras.  We  have  been 
putting  the  great  mass  of  future  bricklayers, 
housewives,  farmers,  truck-drivers,  and  clerks 
through  the  old  eighteenth  century  formula 
of  mathematics  and  foreign  language.  For 
years  we  have  been  discussing  revolutionary 
changes,  but  we  have  confined  our  curriai- 
lum  revision  to  minor  patchwork  and  tinker- 
ing. 

We  should  branch  out  with  some  really 
thorough  ideas  of  revision.  Let  us  quit  try¬ 
ing  to  crow'd  history  and  social  studies  into 
one  class  period  a  day.  The  need  today  for 
education  in  history  and  the  social  studies  is 
easily  great  enough  so  that  at  least  six  of  the 
sixteen  units  offered  by  a  pupil  for  gradua¬ 
tion  or  college  entrance  might  well  be  in  that 
field.  Students  who  are  able  to  and  wish 
to  study  foreign  languages  and  mathematics 
beyond  simple  algebra  might  well  carry  five 
solids  a  year.  In  fact,  there  is  no  reason 
why  practically  all  students  might  not  carry 
five  solids  a  year,  even  if  they  have  but  four 
class  meetings  a  week. 

The  programs  of  the  last  four  years  of 
secondary  education  might  well  be  like  this* 


t  Weak  vocational  students  may  carry  only  one  of 
the  two  social  studies. 

There  are  those  who  find  it  difficult  to 
break  with  traditional  practice  by  requiring 
six  units  of  social  studies.  They  should 
bear  in  mind  the  greater  need  today  for  more 
learning  in  the  social  studies.  Society,  which 
supports  public  education,  must  see  to  it  that 
the  program  of  public  education  prepares 
young  people  to  make  democracy  work;  to 
study  today’s  threatening  problems,  interna¬ 
tional  and  domestic,  with  far  greater  under¬ 
standing  and  orientation  than  did  their  fath¬ 
ers  and  mothers — who,  if  they  went  to  sec¬ 
ondary  school  at  all,  were  diverted  from 
social  studies  by  the  linguistic-mathematical 
obsession.  The  only  reason  why  the  two 
years  of  socio-economic  study  should  not  be 
a  part  of  business  education  is  the  scarcity 
of  teachers  of  business  education  who  are 
adequately  trained  in  economics  and  related 
subjects. 

I  conclude  with  a  generalization:  in  all 
fields,  but  in  business  education  particularly, 
we  must  lift  our  eyes  from  the  details  of  our 
immediate  activities  and  look  out  the  class¬ 
room  window  into  the  world  with  its  socio¬ 
economic  problems;  into  the  city,  where  gov¬ 
ernment  sits  with  its  political-economic  prob¬ 
lems;  and  into  the  homes  and  hearts  of  all 
kinds  of  people,  who  every  day  need  more 
business  education  than  the  schools  supply. 

We  must  look  not  only  into  American  life 
of  today  but  into  the  future  for  a  decade  or 
so.  Only  with  such  vision  can  we  reduce 
the  gap  which  separates  the  needs  of  our 
young  people  from  the  lagging  curriculum. 

- ^ - 

ISS  NELLIE  BARRY  is  now  sole  owner 
of  the  Barry-Castle  School  of  Business 
Training,  Champaign,  Illinois.  Upon  the  death 
of  Russell  D.  Castle,  who  had  been  for  several 
years  business  manager  of  the  school,  the  title 
went  to  Miss  Barry  through  partnership  in¬ 
surance. 

The  school  is  beginning  its  seventh  year 
under  Miss  Barry’s  management.  She  holds  a 
bachelor’s  degree  from  the  University  of  Ill¬ 
inois  and  has  done  graduate  work  there  and 
in  the  University  of  London. 


*  IncludiiiK  a  semester  of  socio-economic  geography 
and  a  constant  study  of  current  events  in  foreign  and 
domestic  political  and  economic  affairs. 
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B.  E.  W.  SECRETARIAL  TRAINING  SURVEY 


A  Nation-Wide  Study 
Of  Aims,  Content,  and  Methods 
Directed  By 


CLYDE  L  DR.  VERNAL 
BLANCHARD  H.  CARMICHAEL 


IN  the  May,  1938,  BEW  (page  v)  an 
open  invitation  was  issued  to  all  com¬ 
mercial  educators  interested  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  secretarial  training  to  join  in 
a  nation-wide  study  of  the  present  status  of 
this  subject  as  taught  in  the  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools  of  the  country  and,  if  possible, 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  regarding  the  aims, 
content,  and  methods  of  teaching  the  subject. 

The  present  status  of  secretarial  training 
can  be  ascertained.  The  experience  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  teachers  of  the  subject  can  be  gath¬ 
ered  and  pooled  for  the  guidance  of  all. 
Whether  or  not  an  agreement  can  be 
reached  regarding  aims,  content,  and  meth¬ 
ods  remains  to  be  seen.  Much  good  will 
result,  however,  from  the  accomplishment 
of  the  first  two  steps  in  the  survey,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  success  of  the  third  step. 

Hundreds  of  Teachers  Interested 
Over  two  hundred  teachers,  representing 
a  student  enrollment  in  secretarial  training 
of  some  ten  thousand  students,  have  already 
accepted  the  BEW’s  invitation  to  join  in  this 
survey.  Many  more  will  join  this  month. 

The  directors  of  the  survey  are  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  carry  it  on  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
Mr.  Blanchard  has  himself  been  a  private 
secretary  and  has  taught  the  subject  on  a 
high  school,  private  school,  and  university 
level  for  many  years.  As  general  editor  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Business  Education 
World,  he  is  constantly  using  secretarial 
services  and  has  firsthand  knowledge  of 
what  business  demands  of  the  private  secre¬ 
tary. 


Dr.  Carmichael  has  charge  of  the  secre¬ 
tarial  training  methods  courses  at  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  secretarial  training  program 
of  the  NEA  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  New  York  convention  this  sum¬ 
mer.  His  many  official  positions  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  state  and  national 
associations  require  the  constant  services  of  a 
private  secretary.  His  graduate  training  in 
research  insures  an  intelligent  handling  and 
interpretation  of  all  data  gathered  in  this 
study. 

Two  questionnaires  have  already  been 
filled  out  by  the  members  of  the  survey,  and 
the  compilation  of  the  returns  from  these 
questionnaires  has  been  mailed  to  them.  The 
complete  findings  of  the  survey  will  not  be 
published  until  the  survey  is  completed. 
Only  participating  members  of  the  survey 
will  receive  progress  reports.  Membership 
in  the  survey  is  still  open  and  new  members 
will  be  most  welcome.  An  application  blank 
will  be  found  on  page  78.  Those  sending 
in  their  applications  at  this  time  will  receive 
copies  of  the  two  progress  reports  that  have 
already  been  mailed  to  the  members. 

Each  month  the  BEW  will  bring  its 
readers  a  most  interesting  running  comment 
on  the  progress  of  the  survey;  also  articles 
on  various  phases  of  secretarial  training  con¬ 
tributed  by  members  of  the  survey. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Nash,  head  of  the  secre¬ 
tarial  training  department  in  the  Roxbury 
Memorial  High  School  for  Girls,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  will  be  a  contributor  in  the 
October  issue.  Many  of  our  readers  will  re- 
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call  her  valuable  series  of  six  articles  on  the 
teaching  of  office  practice,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  the  November,  193'i,  issue  of 
the  BEW. 

This  month's  discussion  of  secretarial 
training  will  cover  various  topics  and  con¬ 
tain  several  extracts  from  letters  received 
from  members  of  the  survey. 

Suppose  we  start  with  the  name  of  the 
course.  One  of  the  first  questions  asked  the 
members  of  the  survey  was; 

"What  is  the  official  name  of  the  secre¬ 
tarial  class  in  your  school  ?”  The  200  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  survey'  listed  25  different  names. 
The  four  most  frequently  used  names  were: 


Office  Practice  .  38 

Stenographers’  Office  Practice  .  30 

Secretarial  Practice  .  28 

Secretarial  Training  . .  .  '27 

Other  appropriate  names  listed  were: 

Office  Training  .  6 

Secretarial  Office  Practice  .  4 

Applied  Secretarial  Practice  .  1 

Secretarial  Science  .  1 


Because  of  the  apparent  desirability  of 
differentiating  in  the  small  schools  between 
an  office  practice  course  for  the  non-steno- 
graphic  and  one  for  the  stenographic  stu¬ 
dents,  it  would  seem  best  not  to  call  the 
course  in  question  simply  "Office  Practice.” 
This  would  narrow  the  choice  to  one  of 
the  following  three  titles: 

Stenographers’  Office  Practice 

Secretarial  Practice 

Secretarial  Training 

Here  is  a  suggestion  from  Miss  Helen  L. 
Follansbee,  head  of  the  stenography  and 
typewriting  department  of  the  Somerville 
(Massachusetts)  High  School: 

"Would  'Stenographic  Training’  be  a 
better  designation  than  'Secretarial  Practice’ 
for  a  high  school  course?  We  feel  that  our 
goal  is  not  secretaries,  but  broadly  trained 
stenographers.” 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  that 
when  this  course  originally  appeared  it  was 
called  "Office  Training  for  Stenographers.” 

A  wider  vote  on  these  names  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  more  appropriate  name,  if 
possible,  are  earnestly  requested  of  all  who 
have  not  joined  the  survey.  Should  the 
word  "private”  be  included  in  the  title? 
There  are  so  many  kinds  of  secretaries. 


Pending  the  final  decision  of  the  survey,  we 
shall  call  the  course  "Secretarial  Training.” 

It  appears  from  the  survey  returns  thus 
far  received  that  the  secondary  school  secre¬ 
tarial  training  course  is  for  the  most  part  a 
one-year  course  offered  in  the  twelfth  year 
five  days  a  week,  the  length  of  the  period 
ranging  from  40  to  60  minutes.  The  re¬ 
turns  on  the  length  of  period  thus  far  are: 


/Minutes 

Classes 

40 

33 

45 

37 

50 

24 

55 

57 

60 

29 

The  approximate 

entering  shorthand 

speed,  based  on  a  five-minute  new-matter 

test,  ranges  from  60  to  100  words  a  minute. 

as  follows; 

Sf’eeJ 

Classes 

60 

35 

70 

14 

8(» 

53 

90 

16 

100 

46 

The  approximate 

entering  net  typing 

speed  ranges  from  30  to  50  words  a  min- 

as  follows: 

Set  Speed 

Classes 

30 

27 

35 

19 

40 

68 

45 

27 

50 

20 

The  approximate 

entering  transcription 

speed  (estimated)  ranges  from  10  to  30 

words  a  minute: 

Words 

Classes 

10 

15 

15 

32 

20 

58 

25 

33 

30 

14 

A  most  interesting  answer  was  received 
to  the  question:  "Do  your  secretarial  stu¬ 
dents  receive  shorthand  and  typing  instruc¬ 
tion  in  separate  classes  outside  the  secretarial 
training  period?” 

Yes  .  142 

No  .  51 

These  returns  would  indicate  that  many 
schools  have  in  reality  two  periods  instead 
of  one  available  for  secretarial  training,  pro¬ 
vided  the  twelfth-year  shorthand  and  typing 
period  is  closely  correlated  with  the  secre- 
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tarial  training  period.  It  would  certainly 
not  seem  advisable  to  teach  the  two  periods 
independent  of  each  other. 

The  following  major  texts  (given  in  al¬ 
phabetic  order  according  to  the  author’s 
name)  were  listed  by  the  members  of  the 
sur\ey.  For  obvious  reasons,  no  figures  are 
given  as  to  the  number  of  classes  using  each 
text.  If  any  secretarial  training  texts  are 
omitted  from  this  list,  the  omission  is  due 
solely  to  the  fact  that  the  study  is  as  yet  in¬ 
complete  and  the  missing  titles  have  not  yet 
been  listed.  We  shall  greatly  appreciate  re¬ 
ceiving  the  names  of  additional  basic  texts 
on  this  subject. 

Hainfcld,  C.  J.,  Secretarial  Practice,  Lyons  and 
Carnahan,  New  York,  1932,  3*41  pp.,  $1.60. 
Haynes,  B.  R.;  Graham,  J.;  Moses,  V.  H.;  Col¬ 
legiate  Secretarial  Training,  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  1937,  226  pp.,  $1.20. 
Loso,  F.  W.;  Hamilton,  C.  W.;  Agnew,  P.  L., 
Secretarial  Office  Practice,  South-Western  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  1937,  550  pp., 
$1.60. 

McNamara,  E.  J.,  Secretarial  Training,  The  Ronald 
Press  Company,  New  York,  1927,  305  pp., 
$2.75. 

Mor'-ill,  A.  A.;  Bessy,  M.  A.;  and  Walsh,  J.  V., 
Applied  Office  Practice,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1931,  376  pp.,  $1.76. 
Reigner,  C.  G.,  Secretarial  Training,  H.  M.  Row'e 
Company,  Baltimore,  1930,  382  pp.,  $1.60. 
Slade,  M.  L.;  Hurley,  M.  H.;  Clippinger,  K.  L., 
Secretarial  Training,  Ginn  &  Company,  New 
York,  1934,  229  pp.,  $1.40. 

SoRelle,  R.  P.,  and  Gregg,  J.  R.,  Secretarial  Stud¬ 
ies,  Revised,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  1936,  398  pp.,  $1.40. 

SoRelle,  R.  P.,  and  Gregg,  J.  R.,  Applied  Secre¬ 
tarial  Practice,  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New’  York,  1937,  371  pp.,  $1.40. 

Stickney,  R.,  and  Stickney,  G.  G.,  Office  and  Sec¬ 
retarial  Training,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1931,  342  pp.,  $1.60. 

We  want  a  definition  of  the  secretarial 
training  course.  Here  is  a  beginning.  Criti¬ 
cize  it  severely,  improve  it  in  any  way  you 
can,  and  send  us  the  revised  copy;  or,  better 
still,  send  us  your  own  original  definition 
if  you  prefer  it.  Full  credit  will  be  given 
you  for  any  use  made  of  your  contribution. 

Definition  of  Secretarial  Training 

Secretarial  training,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a 
course  in  which  students  are  given  training  on 
jobs  or  operations  that  require  reactions  similar 
to  those  required  of  stenographers  and  private 
secretaries  in  the  offices  of  business  and  industry. 


the  government,  the  professions,  social  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  private  affairs. 

Secretarial  training  offers  the  student  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  apply  his  skills  in  shorthand,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  and  transcription  in  typical  secretarial  situ¬ 
ations. 

Secretarial  training  affords  the  student  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  how  to  use  all  common  office 
appliances,  such  as  calculating,  listing,  addressing, 
dictating,  check-writing  and  similar  machines. 

Secretarial  training  gives  the  student  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  certain  business  methods  and  practices 
such  as  are  involved  in  communication,  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  banking.  It  gives  the  student  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  develop  desirable  personality  traits  and 
assume  responsibilities  and  make  decisions  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  made  by  the  private  secretary  on  the 
job. 

By  the  way,  how  would  you  define  a 
private  secretary  Where  do  we  stop  train¬ 
ing  the  stenographer  and  begin  to  train  the 
private  secretary?  Should  we  always  use  the 
term  "private  secretary’’  or  is  it  sufficient 
merely  to  use  the  one  w’ord  "secretary”? 
We  will  pay  $5  for  the  best  definition  of  a 
private  secretary  sent  to  us.  There  is  no 
limit  as  to  the  length  of  the  definition.  It 
must  be  mailed  not  later  than  October  1. 
This  contest  is  open  to  anyone.  Judges:  Dr. 
Vernal  Carmichael;  Professor  Helen  Rey¬ 
nolds;  Mrs.  Margaret  Shimko,  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg;  and  Clyde 
I.  Blanchard. 

One  of  the  first  objectives  of  the  survey  is 
to  obtain  an  agreement  upon  the  major 
divisions  of  the  subject  matter  that  should 
make  up  the  content  of  the  secretarial  train¬ 
ing  course.  The  following  rough  prelimi¬ 
nary  grouping  has  been  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  survey  to  start  the  discussion: 

1.  Dictation  and  transcription. 

Handling  the  mail. 

Filing. 

2.  Business  services,  such  as  the  telephone,  tele¬ 

graph,  transportation,  and  banking  facili¬ 
ties. 

3.  Business  letter  writing. 

Editing,  proofreading,  rough  drafts. 

Business  reading  and  references. 

4.  Personal  qualifications,  business  etiquette, 

meeting  people. 

5.  Business  appliances,  secretarial  equipment. 

6.  Secretarial  accounting. 

7.  How  to  apply  for  a  position. 

Many  helpful  comments  have  already  been 
received.  Here  are  a  few: 

•  •  I  feel  that  the  work  would  be  much  more 
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call  her  valuable  series  of  six  articles  on  the 
teaching  of  office  practice,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  the  November,  193‘>,  issue  of 
the  BEW. 

This  month’s  discussion  of  secretarial 
training  will  cover  various  topics  and  con¬ 
tain  several  extracts  from  letters  received 
from  members  of  the  survey. 

Suppose  we  start  with  the  name  of  the 
course.  One  of  the  first  questions  asked  the 
members  of  the  survey  was: 

"What  is  the  official  name  of  the  secre¬ 
tarial  class  in  your  school  ?’’  The  200  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  surve)’  listed  25  different  names. 
The  four  most  frequently  used  names  were: 


Office  Practice  .  38 

Stenographers’  Office  Practice  .  30 

Secretarial  Practice  .  28 

Secretarial  Training  .  27 

Other  appropriate  names  listed  were: 

Office  Training  .  6 

Secretarial  Office  Practice  .  4 

Applied  Secretarial  Practice  .  1 

Secretarial  Science  .  1 


Because  of  the  apparent  desirability  of 
differentiating  in  the  small  schools  between 
an  office  practice  course  for  the  non-steno- 
graphic  and  one  for  the  stenographic  stu¬ 
dents,  it  would  seem  best  not  to  call  the 
course  in  question  simply  "Office  Practice.” 
This  would  narrow  the  choice  to  one  of 
the  following  three  titles: 

Stenographers’  Office  Practice 

Secretarial  Practice 

Secretarial  Training 

Here  is  a  suggestion  from  Miss  Helen  L. 
Follansbee,  head  of  the  stenography  and 
typewriting  department  of  the  Somerville 
(Massachusetts)  High  School: 

"Would  'Stenographic  Training’  be  a 
better  designation  than  'Secretarial  Practice’ 
for  a  high  school  course?  We  feel  that  our 
goal  is  not  secretaries,  but  broadly  trained 
stenographers.” 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  that 
when  this  course  originally  appeared  it  was 
called  "Office  Training  for  Stenographers.” 

A  wider  vote  on  these  names  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  more  appropriate  name,  if 
possible,  are  earnestly  requested  of  all  who 
have  not  joined  the  survey.  Should  the 
word  "private”  be  included  in  the  title? 
There  are  so  many  kinds  of  secretaries. 


Pending  the  final  decision  of  the  survey,  we 
shall  call  the  course  "Secretarial  Training.” 

It  appears  from  the  survey  returns  thus 
far  received  that  the  secondary  school  secre¬ 
tarial  training  course  is  for  the  most  part  a 
one-year  course  offered  in  the  twelfth  year 
five  days  a  week,  the  length  of  the  period 
ranging  from  40  to  60  minutes.  The  re¬ 
turns  on  the  length  of  period  thus  far  are: 


iMinutes 

Classes 

40 

33 

45 

37 

50 

24 

55 

57 

60 

29 

The  approximate 

entering  shorthand 

speed,  based  on  a  five-minute  new-matter 

test,  ranges  from  60  to  100  words  a  minute. 

as  follows: 

Spsed 

Classes 

60 

35 

70 

14 

80 

53 

90 

16 

100 

46 

The  approximate 

entering  net  typing 

speed  ranges  from  30  to  50  words  a  min- 

as  follows: 

Set  Speed 

Classes 

30 

27 

35 

19 

40 

68 

45 

27 

50 

20 

The  approximate 

entering  transcription 

speed  (estimated)  ranges  from  10  to  30 

words  a  minute: 

Words 

Classes 

10 

15 

15 

32 

20 

58 

25 

33 

30 

14 

A  most  interesting  answer  was  received 
to  the  question:  "Do  your  secretarial  stu¬ 
dents  receive  shorthand  and  typing  instruc¬ 
tion  in  separate  classes  outside  the  secretarial 
training  period?” 

Yes  .  142 

No  . .51 

These  returns  would  indicate  that  many 
schools  have  in  reality  two  periods  instead 
of  one  available  for  secretarial  training,  pro¬ 
vided  the  twelfth-year  shorthand  and  typing 
period  is  closely  correlated  with  the  secre- 
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tarial  training  period.  It  would  certainly 
not  seem  advisable  to  teach  the  two  periods 
independent  of  each  other. 

The  following  major  texts  (given  in  al¬ 
phabetic  order  according  to  the  author’s 
name)  were  listed  by  the  members  of  the 
survey.  For  obvious  reasons,  no  figures  are 
given  as  to  the  number  of  classes  using  each 
text.  If  any  secretarial  training  texts  are 
omitted  from  this  list,  the  omission  is  due 
solely  to  the  fact  that  the  study  is  as  yet  in¬ 
complete  and  the  missing  titles  have  not  yet 
been  listed.  We  shall  greatly  appreciate  re¬ 
ceiving  the  names  of  additional  basic  texts 
on  this  subject. 

Hainfeld,  C.  J.,  Secretarial  Practice,  Lyons  and 
Carnahan,  New  York,  1932,  341  pp.,  $1.60. 
Haynes,  B.  R.;  Graham,  J.;  Moses,  V.  H.;  Col¬ 
legiate  Secretarial  Training,  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  1937,  226  pp.,  $1.20. 
Loso,  F.  W.;  Hamilton,  C.  W.;  Agnew,  P,  L., 
Secretarial  Office  Practice,  South-Western  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  1937,  550  pp., 
$1.60. 

McNamara,  E.  J.,  Secretarial  Training,  The  Ronald 
Press  Company,  New  York,  1927,  305  pp., 
$2.75. 

Morrill,  A.  A.;  Bessy,  M.  A.;  and  Walsh,  J.  V., 
ApffiitJ  Office  Practice,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1931,  376  pp.,  $1.76. 

Rcigner,  C.  G.,  Secretarial  Training,  H.  M.  Rowe 
Company,  Baltimore,  1930,  382  pp.,  $1.60. 
Slade,  M.  L.;  Hurley,  M.  H.;  Clippinger,  K.  L., 
Secretarial  Training,  Ginn  &  Company,  New 
York.  1934,  229  pp.,  $1.40. 

SoRelle,  R.  P.,  and  Gregg,  J.  R.,  Secretarial  Stud¬ 
ies,  Revised,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  1936,  398  pp.,  $1.40. 

SoRelle,  R.  P.,  and  Gregg,  J.  R.,  Applied  Secre¬ 
tarial  Practice,  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  1937,  371  pp.,  $1.40. 

Stickney,  R.,  and  Stickney,  G.  G.,  Office  and  Sec¬ 
retarial  Training.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1931,  342  pp.,  $1.60. 

We  want  a  definition  of  the  secretarial 
training  course.  Here  is  a  beginning.  Criti¬ 
cize  it  severely,  improve  it  in  any  way  you 
can,  and  send  us  the  revised  copy;  or,  better 
still,  send  us  your  own  original  definition 
if  you  prefer  it.  Full  credit  will  be  given 
you  for  any  use  made  of  your  contribution. 

Definition  of  Secretarial  Training 

Secretarial  training,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a 
course  in  which  students  are  given  training  on 
jobs  or  operations  that  require  reactions  similar 
to  those  required  of  stenographers  and  private 
secretaries  in  the  offices  of  business  and  industry. 


the  government,  the  professions,  social  »>rgani7.a- 
tions,  and  private  affairs. 

Secretarial  training  offers  the  student  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  apply  his  skills  in  shorthand,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  and  transcription  in  typical  secretarial  situ¬ 
ations. 

Secretarial  training  affords  the  student  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  how  to  use  all  common  office 
appliances,  such  as  calculating,  listing,  addressing, 
dictating,  check-writing  and  similar  machines. 

Secretarial  training  gives  the  student  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  certain  business  methods  and  practices 
such  as  are  involved  in  communication,  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  banking.  It  gives  the  student  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  develop  desirable  personality  traits  and 
assume  responsibilities  and  make  decisions  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  made  by  the  private  secretary  on  the 
job. 

By  the  way,  how  would  you  define  a 
private  secretary.^  Where  do  we  stop  train¬ 
ing  the  stenographer  and  begin  to  train  the 
private  secretary  Should  we  always  use  the 
term  "private  secretary”  or  is  it  sufficient 
merely  to  use  the  one  word  "secretary”.^ 
We  will  pay  $5  for  the  best  definition  of  a 
private  secretary  sent  to  us.  There  is  no 
limit  as  to  the  length  of  the  definition.  It 
must  be  mailed  not  later  than  October  1. 
This  contest  is  open  to  anyone.  Judges:  Dr. 
Vernal  Carmichael;  Professor  Helen  Rey¬ 
nolds;  Mrs.  Margaret  Shimko,  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg;  and  Clyde 
I.  Blanchard. 

One  of  the  first  objectives  of  the  survey  is 
to  obtain  an  agreem  ;nt  upon  the  major 
divisions  of  the  subject  matter  that  should 
make  up  the  content  of  the  secretarial  train¬ 
ing  course.  The  following  rough  prelimi¬ 
nary  grouping  has  been  submitted  to  the 
members  of  the  survey  to  start  the  discussion: 

1.  Dictation  and  transcription. 

Handling  the  mail. 

Filing. 

2.  Business  services,  such  as  the  telephone,  tele¬ 

graph,  transportation,  and  banking  facili¬ 
ties. 

3.  Business  letter  writing. 

Editing,  proofreading,  rough  drafts. 

Business  reading  and  references. 

4.  Personal  qualifications,  business  etiquette, 

meeting  people. 

5.  Business  appliances,  secretarial  equipment. 

6.  Secretarial  accounting. 

7.  How  to  apply  for  a  position. 

Many  helpful  comments  have  already  been 
received.  Here  are  a  few: 

•  •  I  feel  that  the  work  would  be  much  more 
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interesting  if  worked  into  prt)jects  or  units  broad 
enough  to  include  all  phases  of  the  work,  rather 
than  studying  the  work  and  then  having  assign¬ 
ments  on  each  chapter. 

I  agree  with  the  grouping  as  indicated  except 
that  I  would  add  a  separate  grouping  of  advanced 
typewriting  since  there  is  no  course  offered  in  this 
subject.  I  would  include  much  work  on  tabula¬ 
tions,  personal  typing,  letter  writing,  and  other 
tricks  of  typing  that  would  enable  the  secretary  to 
apply  her  skill  whether  on  stencils  or  in  ordinary 
copy  work. — Airs,  Adeline  W'oodruff ,  Central 
High  School,  Van  Hornesville,  New  York. 

•  •  I  have  listed  my  suggested  divisions  of  the 
subject  matter,  which  are  somewhat  patterned  after 
the  Minneapolis  course  of  study  for  office  practice. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  would  be  willing  to  place 
them  in  any  specific  order,  although  the  first  four 
and  the  last  one  seem  to  be  a  little  more  im¬ 
portant  to  me. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  survey  and 
I  trust  that,  if  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to 
you,  you  will  let  me  know. 

1.  Business  Letters 

a.  Dictation  and  transcription 

h.  Original  letters  and  memoranda 

c.  Fill-ins  and  envelope  addressing 

2.  Communication  Services 

a.  Postal  service 

b.  Handling  the  mail 

c.  Telegraph,  cable,  and  radio  services 

d.  Telephone  (switchboard  if  available) 

3.  Filing 

a.  Alphabetic  indexing  (rules) 

b.  Equipment,  systems,  or  methods 

4.  Business  Machines* 

a.  Duplicating 

b.  Transcribing 

c.  Adding  and  calculating 

d.  Bookkeeping  and  billing 

5.  Transportation  Services 

a.  Merchandise  (freight  and  express) 

•  b.  Personal  (travel) 

6.  Tabulation 

a.  Statistical  typing 

7.  Business  Forms 

a.  Banking,  merchandising,  and  legal 

8.  Personal  qualifications 

9.  Applying  for  a  position 

♦Could  very  easily  be  made  a  separate  subject 
for  one  semester  if  a  number  of  different  ma¬ 
chines  would  be  available.  Cannot  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  included  in  a  one-semester  office  practice 
class. — A.  B.  Baardseth,  Roosevelt  Senior  High 
School,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

•  •  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  we  start  off 
with  discussions  about  personal  appearance,  office 
manners,  meeting  people,  personal  qualifications 
necessary  for  certain  jobs,  etc.  We  go  from  there 
to  "Ways  to  Secure  a  Position,”  "The  Interview," 
and  letters  of  application.  With  our  set-up  here, 
we  have  the  students  working  as  secretaries  for 
teachers,  doing  clerical  work  in  the  cafeteria,  as¬ 


sisting  in  the  nurse’s  office,  and  assisting  in  the 
main  office. 

The  students  are  asked  to  locate  these  pnisitions 
(they  know  what  they  are)  and  to  apply  for  them 
by  writing  letters  of  application  to  me  for  the 
positions  or  the  teachers  for  whom  they  wish  to 
work.  If  their  qualifications  are  such  as  the  posi¬ 
tion  requires,  they  obtain  an  interview  with  me 
(sometimes  another  commercial  teacher  can  assist 
in  interviewing  if  he  knows  the  student  well 
enough).  Whichever  student  is  best  qualified  for 
the  job  gets  it.  This  is  a  lot  of  work,  but  it’s 
lots  of  fun,  too,  both  for  the  teacher  and  the 
student.  It  is  a  good  way,  I  think,  to  bring  all 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  obtain  a  job,  how 
to  find  a  job  and  apply  for  it,  etc. 

(By  the  way,  may  I  have  your  reactions  on  this 
student-secretary  system?  More  and  more  teacheis 
are  not  in  favor  of  it  on  the  grounds  that  the 
students  are  overworked.) 

Most  of  the  work  done  in  these  classes  is  actual 
work  that  has  to  be  done  for  someone.  Very 
little  is  make-believe. — ]ane  Krumacher,  Jonathan 
Dayton  Regional  High  School,  Springfield,  New 
Jersey. 

•  •  The  following  is  the  grouping  used  in  the 
Milford  (Michigan)  High  School  secretarial 
course  offered  in  the  senior  year: 

1.  Dictation  and  transcription,  review  of 
shorthand  theory,  handling  of  mail,  filing 

2.  Business  letters  and  readings 

3.  Business  service 

4.  Ethics  and  personality  studies 

3.  Punctuation  and  etymology 

6.  Business  appliances  and  equipment 

7.  Geographical  locations  and  spellings 

8.  Secretarial  accounting 

9.  Commercial  law 

10.  How  to  apply  for  a  position. 

1  believe  the  material  should  not  be  taught  in 
any  specific  order  but  woven  in  through  related 
thought  and  projects. 

This  high  school  has  a  C  classification  and  our 
commercial  department  is  small,  so  we  must  take 
up  subjects  such  as  commercial  law  in  this  course. 
— Richard  Nordlund,  Milford  (Michigan)  High 
School. 

•  •  I  think  your  grouping  is  satisfactory.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  say  in  what  order  these  topics 
should  be  presented,  but  the  order  in  which  you 
have  listed  them  is  logical. 

Each  topic  should  be  presented  separately,  yet 
there  should  be  some  way  of  using  what  was 
learned  in  the  previous  topics.  There  should  be 
some  definite,  logical  connections.  Projects  should 
be  so  arranged  and  assigned  that  each  one  will 
enable  the  student  to  use  what  he  has  learned  in 
the  topic  just  presented,  and  at  the  same  time 
utilize  the  experiences  that  he  has  acquired  in 
previous  units  or  divisions. — Homer  N.  Williams. 
Smithdeal-Massey  Business  College,  Richmond. 
Virginia. 

•  •  I  believe  that,  if  we  as  teachers  realize  that 
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personal  qualifications,  business  etiquette,  and 
ability  to  meet  people  are  of  prime  importance  in 
any  professit>n  and,  realizing  this,  can  convey  this 
importance  to  our  students,  we  shall  have  con¬ 
tributed  something  worth  while  to  our  modern 
education.  Therefore,  I  should  like,  say  every  fifth 
or  seventh  assignment  of  the  course,  to  comprise 
an  embodiment  of  all  topics  discussed  up  to  that 
point,  with  topics  on  personal  qualifications,  busi¬ 
ness  etiquette,  and  ability  to  meet  people  inter¬ 
woven  throughout  the  projects. — Sister  M.  Vic¬ 
toria,  O.  S.  B.,  College  of  St.  Scholastica,  Duluth, 
Miunesota. 

•  •  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
confuse  "Office  Practice”  with  "Secretarial  Prac¬ 
tice"  in  many  outlines  of  this  nature.  I  hope  that 
sufficient  prerequisite  courses  in  shorthand,  typing, 
business  letter  writing,  filing,  psychology,  account¬ 
ing,  and  general  business  will  be  required  of  stu¬ 
dents  enrolling  in  "Secretarial  Training,”  as  you 
intend  to  outline  it,  that  the  course  will  not  be 
burdened  with  the  learning  of  elementary  skills. 

Why  not  make  this  survey  on  a  P.  G.,  a  Junior 
College,  or  a  University  level  On  a  purely  pro¬ 
fessional  level,  we  will  not  have  to  struggle  with 
high  school  requirements  and  the  students  will 
have  adequate  fundamental  skills  on  entering  the 
course. — Helen  K.  McCormick,  Head  of  Secre¬ 
tarial  Department,  University  of  Tulsa,  Okla. 

•  •  Reference  books  and  getting  information  for 
employers  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  in 
an  office-training  cour.se.  The  tendency  is  to  "give 
up"  after  a  first  and  half-hearted  attempt.  .  .  . 

The  next  difficulty  is  a  dearth  of  good  text¬ 
books.  Most  textbooks  can  be  criticized  because 
of  overemphasis  on  a  particular  subject  and  a 
not-too-accurate,  sketchy  treatment  of  other  related 
and  equally  as  important  subjects. 

Textbooks  have  not  kept  up  with  the  newest 
business  procedures  as  practiced  in  up-to-date  busi¬ 
ness  offices.  .  .  . 

It  is  difficult  to  convince  students  that  employ¬ 
ers  are  "right"  and  that  they  should  conform  to 
actual  office  procedures  rather  than  to  forms  and 
rules  learned  in  school. — Mrs.  Donna  V.  P^^incke, 
Haney’s  Commercial  College,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

•  •-According  to  Morrison,  doing  is  not  always 
learn  ng,  and  in  agreement  with  this  precept,  I 
would  cut  project  work  to  a  minimum  rather 
than  sacrifice  class  practice.  However,  I  am  trying 
to  evolve  a  project  to  use  next  year  in  case  it 
seems  feasible  to  experiment  with  this  type  of 
class  work. 

Another  thing  I  think  is  vital:  The  textbook  in 
Secretarial  Practice  should  be  comprehensive  for 
reference  material  but  supplementing  class  work 
— not  just  be  assignment  material.  In  other  words, 
the  textb(K)k  should  supplement  the  course  and 
be  a  source  of  reference  rather  than  be  the  course 
itself. — Ruth  Al.  Fraser,  South  Park  High  School, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


•  •  The  subject  matter  of  the  secretarial  course 
should  be  taught  in  the  following  order: 

Kinds  of  Secretaries 

Purpose  of  Secretaries 

Secretarial  Traits  and  Characteristics 

General  Duties  of  a  Secretary 

Handling  Incoming  Mail 

Taking  Dictation 

Handling  Outgoing  Mail 

Dictating  to  Assistant 

Transcription 

Business  Letter  Writing 

Grammar,  Spelling,  Etc. 

Punctuation 

Mechanics  of  Letter  Writing 
Developing  Stenographic  Efficiency 
Semi-business  Correspondence 
Miscellaneous  Business  Writing 
Editing 

Postal  Information 
Filing  and  Indexing 
Telegrams,  etc. 

Telephone 
Research  Work 
Meeting  People 
Secretarial  Etiquette 
Dress  and  Personal  Appearance 
Business  Ethics 
Social  Activities  in  Business 
Representing  Employer  on  the  Outside 
Handling  Employer’s  Outside  Activities 
Attending  to  Employer's  Personal  Income 
and  Expenditures 
Secretarial  Accounting 
Office  Supervision 
Office  Equipment  and  Layout 
Office  Machines  and  Appliances 
Departmentalized  Offices  and  Their  Functions 
Looking  for  a  Job 
Secretarial  Success 

— E.  C.  Wikdall,  Head  of  Secretarial  Practice 
Department,  The  Packard  School,  New 
York  City. 

(To  be  continued) 


Ohio  Business  Schools  Meeting 


Luncheon  of  the  Ohio  Business  Schools  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Neil  House,  Columbus.  The  new  officers 
are:  C.  A.  Neale,  Hammel  Business  University. 
Akron,  president;  and  Robert  E.  Hoffhines,  Office 
Training  School,  Columbus,  treasurer.  F.  F.  Wells, 
Salem  Business  College,  was  re-elected  secretary. 
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Albert  stern,  a  national  authority  on 
the  teaching  of  office  appliances,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Business 
Education  World  as  a  consultant  and 
specialist  in  his  field. 

Mr.  Stern  will  conduct  a  question-and- 
answer  department,  open  to  all  teachers  and 
administrators.  From  the  inquiries  we  are 
constantly  receiving,  and  from  our  own  ob- 
seirations,  we  feel  sure  that  this  service  will 
be  most  welcome. 

After  graduation  from  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  with  a  B.S.  degree,  Albert 
Stern  taught  for  about  twenty  years  in  the 
public  school  system  of  New  York  City,  He 
was  then  assigned  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  to  a  special  project,  which  involved 
his  making  contacts  wdth  certain  business- 
machine  manufacturers.  These  contacts  cul¬ 
minated  in  an  offer,  in  1924,  from  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Adding  Machine  Company  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  manage  an  educational  division 
of  their  New  York  organization.  This  edu¬ 
cational  department  had  a  three-fold  func¬ 
tion  ; 

1.  To  create  in  New  York  schools  of  all 
kinds  a  market  for  business  machines.  (Mr. 
Stern  thus  became  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  commercial  education  and  educators.) 

2.  To  operate  a  school  for  the  training  of 
competent  machine  operators  for  business 
offices.  (Mr.  Stern  planned  courses  of  study 
and  selected  and  trained  operators  to  be¬ 
come  teachers.) 

3.  To  maintain  an  employment  office  for 
placing  operators.  (This  w'ork  brought 
Mr.  Stern  into  contact  with  the  leading  firms 
of  the  city  and,  in  studying  the  problems  of 
employers,  he  obtained  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  job  requirements.  This  employ¬ 
ment  department,  even  in  the  dullest  times, 
placed  an  average  of  116  operators  .a 
month.) 

Mr.  Stern  has  written  many  articles  on  of¬ 
fice  practice  and  business  machine  instruc¬ 
tion  for  various  magazines,  has  spoken  on 
similar  topics  at  teachers’  conventions,  and 
is  co-author  of  two  office-practice  texts, 
i  For  many  years,  he  has  conducted  a  course 

in  methods  of  teaching  office  practice  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  any 


phase  of  the  office  appliance  course — equip¬ 
ment,  instructional  materials,  lesson  plans, 
etc. — send  them  to  Mr.  Stern  in  care  of  the 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New'  York,  N.  Y.,  and  they 
will  receive  his  immediate  attention. 

R  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  well  known  to 
.  readers  of  the  B.E.W.  as  the  author  of 
articles  and  tests  in  business  mathematics,  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  education 
from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  in  June.  He 
holds  also  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  mas¬ 
ter  of  commercial  sci¬ 
ence,  bachelor  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  education, 
master  of  arts,  and 
C.P.A.  in  New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  his 
contributions  to  the 
Business  Education 
World,  Dr.  Rosen¬ 
berg  has  w’ritten  many  widely  used  textbooks 
on  business  mathematics. 

Dr.  Rosenberg  is  principal  of  Public  School 
No.  34,  of  Jersey  City.  He  taught  bookkeeping 
and  related  business  subjects  in  the  Newark 
and  Jersey  City  day  and  evening  high  schools 
for  several  years,  and  beginning  in  1936  has 
taught  methods  courses  during  the  summer 
sessions  of  Gregg  College,  Chicago. 

SHEPHERD  YOUNG  this  year  completes 
his  twentieth  year  as  head  of  the  commerce 
department  of  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

In  19  18,  Mr. 
Young  left  the  head¬ 
ship  of  Central  High 
School,  Evansville,  In¬ 
diana,  to  organize  a 
department  of  com¬ 
merce  at  Terre  Haute. 
Since  that  time  hun¬ 
dreds  of  commercial 
teachers  have  been 
graduated  from  his 
department.  Many  of 
them  are  now  na¬ 
tionally  known  educa¬ 
tors  heading  teacher-training  departments  of 
their  ow  n  and  holding  other  important  school 
administration  positions. 

Mr.  Young  is  a  graduate  of  West  Ken¬ 
tucky  College  and  received  his  master’s  degree 
from  Indiana  University. 

He  has  been  president  of  the  commercial 
section  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  is  at  present  a  director  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  College  Bookstores. 
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Relation  of  Accounting 
To  Recent  Legislation 

First  of  a  Series 
A.  L.  PRICKETT 


The  functions  and  the  operation  of 
accounting  have  been  but  little  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  layman  and  often 
not  fully  appreciated  even  by  those  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  government.  One  might  go 
further  and  say  that  here  and  there  ac¬ 
counting  has  been  viewed  with  a  certain 
contempt. 

We  hear  of  great  artists,  writers,  lawyers, 
manufacturers,  military  heroes,  baseball 
players,  motion-picture  stars,  and  criminals, 
but  not  great  bookkeepers. 

Statues  are  erected  to  soldiers  and  sailors, 
to  horses  in  the  blue-grass  region,  to  lowly 
hounds,  to  great  statesmen  and  politicians, 
and  to  mythical  characters  like  Santa  Claus, 
but  none  to  accountants. 

The  Accountant  We  Know 

When  they  are  mentioned  in  literature 
or  portrayed  in  pictures,  they  are  weazened, 
guileless  creatures,  sitting  high  on  three- 
cornered  stools  before  droplights,  the  eyes 
protected  from  the  searching  gleam  of  the 
light  (and  the  light  protected  from  the 
humiliation  of  having  to  look  at  a  book¬ 
keeper)  by  a  deep-hanging  conical  shade 
of  ancient  vintage. 

Here  sits  the  hunch-backed  bookkeeper, 
a  pathetic  figure,  oblivious  to  all  about  him, 
yet  quick  to  come  groveling  at  the  boss’s 
call.  Long  ago  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  said 
that  "little  that  is  truly  noble  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  one  who  is  ever  poring  on  his 
cashbook  or  balancing  his  accounts.” 

These  humiliating  thrusts  are  practically 
as  common  today  as  generations  ago,  and 
in  part  for  the  same  reasons:  one,  of  no 
small  moment,  being  the  reluctance  of  the 
accountant  to  display  his  wares  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  place;  and  another,  his  reticence  in  ora¬ 
torical  and  newspaper  publicity.  His  work 
may  be  the  fundamental  performance  in  pro¬ 
moting  a  desired  result,  yet  the  printed  word 


will  attribute  the  praise  to  one  more  glamor¬ 
ous. 

Recently  has  appeared  a  note  of  fear  by 
the  headliners  lest  a  genius  may,  after  all,  be 
in  an  ink  bottle.  Typical  is  a  pronounce¬ 
ment  that  "the  bookkeepers  may  say  that  our 
accounts  are  in  the  red,  but — ”  implying  that 
the  bookkeepers  are  crazy. 

Another  angle  is  the  exclusion,  both  from 
the  "sciences”  and  from  the  "arts,”  of  the 
subject  of  accounting  as  one  of  shady  reputa¬ 
tion  of  uncertain  parentage.  If  accounting 
is  to  display  its  wares,  must  it  do  so  with 
the  crystal  gazer,  the  palm  reader,  the  patent- 
medicine  vendor,  and  the  pedagogue — all 
"professors”  by  self -admission? 

To  the  contrary,  accounting  has  the  best 
of  antecedents,  as  was  well  pointed  out  by 
Henry  Rand  Hatfield,  in  "An  Historical  De¬ 
fense  of  Bookkeeping.”  Pa(;ioli,  a  Fran¬ 
ciscan  monk  and  a  high-ranking  mathema¬ 
tician,  wrote  the  first  accounting  text  in  1494. 
The  job  was  well  done,  and  the  essentials  of 
bookkeeping  principles  set  forth  there  are 
still  good  today. 

Two  hundred  years  later,  Charles  Morton, 
vice-president  of  Harvard  University,  writ¬ 
ing  on  "science,”  explained  the  migration  of 
birds  as  "autumnal  flights  to  the  moon” — a 
journey  of  some  200,000  miles!  Earth¬ 
quakes  were  early  explained  thus:  "They 
come  from  choking  up  of  wind  below,  fer¬ 
menting,  bursting  out,  causing  trembling 
and  strokes.” 


♦  About  Mr.  Prickett:  Professor  of  accounting, 
Indiana  University.  A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of 
Illinois.  Doing  further  graduate  work  at  Chicago 
University.  Has  had  varied  business  experience 
in  accounting  and  sales  work.  Has  taught  in 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Indiana.  Co-author  of 
three  bookkeeping  and  accounting  texts  and 
author  of  many  magazine  articles.  Program 
chairman,  Indianapolis  Chapter,  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Cost  Accountants.  President,  Indi¬ 
ana  Alpha  Chapter,  Beta  Gamma  Sigma. 
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When  other  sciences  were  groping  about, 
l>ookkeeping  was  already  correctly  and  firm¬ 
ly  established.  No  less  a  scientist  than  Ai 
tliur  Cayley,  who  was  the  recipient  of  nearly 
every  academic  distinction  that  can  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  a  man  of  science,  declared: 

Bookkeeping  is  one  of  the  two  perfect 
sciences.” 

What  do  businessmen  say  regarding  the 
services  of  accounting?  A  typical  statement 
is  that  from  a  high  executive  of  General 
Motors  Corporation,  who  said:  "The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  accounting  form  one  of  the  foun- 
t’.ation  stones  of  modern  business  and  indus¬ 
try.” 

What  Accounting  Accomplishes 

Accounting  shows  what  a  business  is 
worth  and  how  it  makes  a  profit  or  loss. 
Accounting  establishes  control  over  vast  en¬ 
terprises,  making  possible  the  budgeting  of 
future  operations,  the  formulation  of  pol¬ 
icies,  the  prevention  and  detection  of  fraud. 
It  organizes  details,  fits  them  to  ever-chang¬ 
ing  sets  of  conditions,  and  yet  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  taking  of  accurate  readings  at  any 
time. 

In  dealing  with  social  and  business  prob¬ 
lems,  legislation  has  been  passed  from  time 
to  time,  with  ultimately  far-reaching  effects 
on  the  services  accountancy  is  called  upon  to 
perform. 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890  was 
provided  to  outlaw  contracts,  combinations 
and  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  to 
break  monopolies  or  attempts  to  monopolize. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Act  so  weakened 
its  effectiveness  that  the  Clayton  Act  was 
passed  in  1914  to  stop  competitive  methods 
leading  to  monopoly. 

Price  discrimination  and  other  control 
practices  were  frowned  upon.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  of  the  same  year  pro¬ 
vided  a  means  whereby  the  principles  of  reg¬ 
ulation  might  be  applied  to  concrete  situa¬ 
tions.  The  difficulty  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Government,  however,  lay  in  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  long,  painstaking  investigation  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  practice  should 
be  considered  as  injurious  to  competition. 
The  burden  of  proof  was  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 


The  Lea- Wheeler  Act  of  1938  changed 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  from 
"unfair  methods  of  competition”  to  "unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  in  commerce” 
and  conveyed  broad  powers.  Voluntary 
trade-practice  conferences  were  now  encour¬ 
aged,  to  determine  (somewhat  in  the  fashion 
of  the  deceased  NR  A)  what  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  approved  and  what  could  not  be 
considered  approved. 

The  omission  of  a  material  fact  became  as 
important  as  misleading  statements.  No 
classes  of  buyers  were  to  be  deceived,  even 
though  they  might  be  rather  gullible.  The 
old  (though  possibly  not  time-honored) 
principle  of  caveat  emptor  was  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  with  finality. 

The  pendulum  was  swinging,  for  the  busi¬ 
nessman,  from  the  defense  of  charges  to  the 
proof  of  innocence.  Claims  formerly  set 
forth  without  too  much  care  as  to  detail  or 
accuracy  were  now  either  to  be  abandoned 
or  records  kept  to  substantiate  such  claims,  as 
occasion  should  require. 

A  distributor  could  not  imply  that  he  man¬ 
ufactured  the  product  unless  the  records 
showed  that  he  did  actually  manufacture  it. 
Regular  stock  could  not  be  offered  as,  or  in 
eluded  in  as  a  part  of,  specially  priced  "fire- 
sale”  or  distress  merchandise. 

Finance  plans  by  which  the  consumer 
might  extend  his  comforts  and  luxuries  and 
pay  on  the  installment  plan  had  to  leave  no 
loophole  for  the  complaint  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  as  to  rates  or  other  material  facts.  Of¬ 
fers  could  not  be  made  to  a  "limited  number 
of  selected  persons”  unless  such  was  actually 
the  case. 

Inferior,  low-priced  goods  could  not  be 
marked  up  to  and  set  forth  as  superior  qual¬ 
ity  products. 

Many  other  practices  have  been  and  will 
be  reviewed  in  the  conferences.  The  con¬ 
clusion  at  this  point  is  that  safety  lies  in  the 
definite  abandonment  of  practices  which  are 
of  dubious  character  and  indefensible  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy  and  good  business 
management,  and  the  keeping  of  adequate 
records  which  can  be  produced  to  justify 
sound  procedures  which  the  company  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  desirable. 
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Concluding  Installment 


Error  Checking 
After  the  Pretest 

WILLIAM  R.  FOSTER 

East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Editor’s  Note — This  month’s  article  by  Mr. 
Foster  concludes  his  interesting  series  on  the 
proofreading  of  typewritten  work  by  pupils.  The 
first  article  in  this  series  appeared  in  the  Jan¬ 
uary,  1938,  issue  of  the  B.E.W. 


After  you  have  given  the  pretest  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  June  issue  you  will  prob- 
Lably  have  built  up,  in  the  pupil  who 
did  not  pass,  a  consciousness  that  there  is 
something  for  him  to  learn. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pupil  has  scored 
95  to  100  per  cent,  it  might  seem  that  our 
work  was  done. 

Probably,  however,  a  high  score  shows 
merely  that  the  pupil  possesses  the  ability  to 
see  differences,  and  that  does  not  indicate 
that  he  will  necessarily  recognize  that  certain 
words  in  their  natural  context  have  been 
misspelled. 

At  any  rate,  I  see  no  grounds  for  crack¬ 
ing  dow'n  on  the  pupils  who  do  not  pass — 
nor  even  on  the  chronic  offenders.  Rather, 
we  should  treat  these  pupils  somewhat 
symjjathetically. 

Possibly  it  would  be  in  order  to  suggest 
that  a  study  be  made  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  pupil  possesses  the  ability  to  observe 
along  this  particular  line.  It  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  we  should  find  some  connection 
with  his  ability  to  observe  in  other  fields. 

Obviously  the  pretest  will  show  whether 
the  pupil  is  slow  or  inaccurate,  etc.  The 
pupil  may  have  made  certain  types  of  errors 
to  which  particular  attention  should  be  given 
by  the  student. 

Double  Penalty? 

What  should  be  the  general  classroom 
procedure  with  the  daily  routine  papers,  so 


far  as  error  checking  is  concerned.^  Some 
teachers  charge  a  double  penalty  for  errors 
they  discover  that  the  pupils  overlooked. 

This  double  penalty,  if  used,  should  not 
be  thought  of  as  a  means  of  ‘'getting  even” 
with  the  pupil  for  dishonest  or  careless  con¬ 
duct,  but  rather  as  representing  the  attitude 
of  the  businessman  who  does  not  regard  him¬ 
self  as  a  proofreader.  Our  typical  business¬ 
man  doesn’t  so  much  care  about  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  making  a  few  typographical  errors 
and  neatly  erasing  them,  but  he  does  wax 
wroth  at  stenographers  for  not  finding  and 
correcting  them. 

Yet  in  a  w'idely  used  typewriting  exam¬ 
ination  an  erasure  is  penalized  5  per  cent, 
while  a  misstruck  letter  in  a  word  is  penal¬ 
ized  but  1  per  cent ;  even  an  omitted  word  or 
a  strike-over  counts  but  2  per  cent.  I  leave 
it  to  you  whether  or  not  these  errors  are  not 
of  more  moment  than  a  neat  erasure. 

Here  is  a  practical  procedure  to  show  pu¬ 
pils  how  good  their  error  checking  is. 

1.  Have  the  pupils  read  over  what  they  have 
just  typed,  but  do  not  suggest  that  they  check 
against  the  original.  Have  them  mark  with  a 
circle  the  errors  discovered  in  this  first  reading. 

2.  Have  the  pupils  reread  their  work,  check¬ 
ing  against  the  original  as  much  as  they  deem 
desirable.  Have  them  mark  with  a  check  or  some 
such  mark  any  additional  errors  discovered  on  this 
second  reading.  The  rechecking,  one  psychological 
experiment  proved,  will  show  'a  better  result  when 
an  interval  of  time  has  elapsed  after  the  first 
checking.  (Toward  the  end  of  the  pupils’  school¬ 
ing,  one  checking  would  probably  suffice.) 

3.  Still  later,  read  the  copy  to  the  pupils 
with  definite  pauses  after  each  word.  Three 
times  as  many  pauses  as  ordinary  were  found 
desirable  by  Dodge  and  Erdmann.  Be  sure  you 
do  this  reading  with  no  emphasis  to  bring  out 
the  meaning  of  what  you  are  reading.  The  reason 
for  this  you  will  find  in  the  psychological  experi¬ 
ments  referred  to  in  previous  installments  and 
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particularly  in  this  quotation  from  a  practical 
work  on  the  subject.*  (Substitute  pupil  for  proof- 
reader  and  teacher  for  copyholder.) 

"Reading  should  be  in  monotones  and  with-) 
out  expression.  .  .  .  The  proofreader  wants 
no  interpretation.  He  wants  nothing  but  what 
he  finds  or  should  find  in  the  proof.  Hence  the 
monotone  and  expressionless  way  into  which  the 
copyholder  drops.” 

Have  the  pupils  mark  with  an  X  the  errors 
discovered  this  time.  Errors  in  the  omission  of 
words  w'ill  probably  show  up  in  this  reading. 
Strange  to  say,  errors  of  omission  do  not  show 
up  very  well  when  beginners  read  for  meaning, 
or  if  you  are  the  author  of  w'hat  you  are  reading 

If  errors  are  discovered  on  the  second  and 
third  reading,  it  should  be  obvious  to  the 
pupils  concerned  that  there  must  be  some 
value  in  such  rereadings  in  cases  where  it  is 
highly  important  that  the  work  be  as  nearly 
100  per  cent  correct  as  possible. 

But  aside  from  such  readings’  showing  to 
the  pupils  that  they  did  not  check  certain 
errors — possibly  due  to  the  lack  of  enough 
pauses  in  their  reading — there  is  no  particu¬ 
lar  reason  for  every  piece  of  work’s  being 
read  to  them  as  a  third  check.  For,  after  all, 
the  pupils  will  generally  be  expected  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  catch  their  errors  without  having  the 
copy  read  to  them. 

Value  of  Reading  to  Pupils 

The  value  of  this  reading  to  the  pupils  is 
that  it  not  only  forces  a  slower  rhythm  of 
eye  movement  and  thus  cuts  down  on  the 
tendency  to  follow  the  meaning  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  accuracy  of  the  checking,  but  it 
also  tends  to  insure  catching  omissions  which 
are  otherwise  so  easily  overlooked.  (I 
would  suggest  that  you  make  clear  to  the 
pupils  that  you  will  not  deduct  a  greater 
penalty  for  errors  they  discover  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  reading;  and  I’d  also  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  tell  them  this  just  before  the 
second  reading  and  again  before  the  third. 
If  told  before  the  first  reading,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  an  extra-careless  first  reading.) 

This  third  step  in  the  procedure  just  out¬ 
lined  need  not  be  kept  up  term  after  term. 
After  all,  pupils  must  eventually  become 
self-sufficient.  In  my  varied  stenographic 

’Highton,  Albert  H.,  "Practical  Proofreading,” 
United  Typothetae  of  America,  Chicago,  1926, 

p.  28. 


experience  with  a  large  railroad  system,  the 
only  typewritten  work  that  was  read  back  to 
the  typist  was  that  which  bristled  with  fig¬ 
ures.  I  should  say,  therefore,  that  only  the 
highly  difficult  work  should  be  read  back, 
after  a  careful  preliminary  check  by  the  pu¬ 
pil,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  course. 

But  might  I  call  to  your  attention  the  fact 
that,  as  far  as  the  teacher’s  energy  is  con¬ 
cerned,  one  careful  reading  to  the  class  is 
less  tiring  than  checking  some  35  papers — 
and  more  valuable  to  the  pupils.  And  if 
my  curiosity,  shall  I  say,  were  aroused  to  the 
extent  that  I  itched  to  look  over  some  of 
these  papers  after  I  had  skillfully  read  aloud 
the  copy,  might  I  not  be  giving  a  counter¬ 
part  of  business  if  I  penalized  any  errors  I 
then  discovered,  not  twdee  as  much  as  the 
usual  penalty,  but  five  times  as  much  ?  (Read¬ 
ing  back  can  be  used  to  advantage  only 
where  the  entire  class  is  working  on  the 
same  exercise.  Outside  of  tests,  this  would 
limit  reading  back  to  the  early  part  of  the 
course,  unless  work  accumulates. 

All  this  checking,  recheching,  reading, 
and  possibly  some  final  eagle  eye  work  on 
the  teachers’  part,  ought  to  turn  out  to  be 
pretty  good  training,  shouldn’t  it?  Our  pupils 
would  become  potententially  lOO^o  check¬ 
ers — 99.44%  any  way,  wouldn’t  you  say? 
But  facts  are  stubborn;  psychology,  and  also 
business  experience,  can  only  give  us  hope 
that  our  pupils  will  have  been  made  more 
alert  to  their  own  proofreading  shortcom- 
imgs;  for,  try  as  we  may,  there  will  always 
be  some  proofreaders’  ilusions  to  ensnare 
even  the  best  of  us.  How  about  you  own 
proofreading  ability.  How  many  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  errors  intentionally  left  in  this  para¬ 
graph  did  you  discover  as  you  read  it  in  a 
normal  way  for  the  very  first  time?  (Cor¬ 
rected  key  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  article.  ) 

There  is  enough  psychology  and  sad  busi¬ 
ness  experience  back  of  the  following  state¬ 
ment  made  by  an  old-time  proofreader  for 
us  to  give  it  some  thought;  Good  proof¬ 
readers  are  born,  not  made.  Here’s  a  pub¬ 
lished  statement  with  which  a  practical 
authority  on  proofreading  climaxes  his 
book:  2 


'Ives,  Geor>?e  B.,  "Type  and  Style,”  The  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly  Press,  Boston,  1921. 
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.  ,  .  Proofreaders  are  not  infallible,  no  matter 
how  serious  and  well  intended  they  may  be;  one 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  business  naturally 
hnds  it  hard  to  understand  how  the  same  per¬ 
fectly  obvious  error  can  go  undetected  through 
proof  after  proof  and  be  passed  by  reader  after 
reader;  but  it  has  always  happened,  it  happens 
now,  and  it  always  will  happen. 

Note  that  the  above  quotation  was  taken 
from  a  book  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press 
— hardly  publishers  of  wildly  inaccurate  vap- 
orings.  Some  people  think  it  stamps  them 
with  a  mark  of  culture  even  to  be  seen  carry¬ 
ing  the  Atlantic . 

Another  magazine  among  those  that  rate 
typographically  "tops”  and  authoritatively 
correct  in  even  minor  details  of  statement  is 
Fortune.  In  the  course  of  some  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  very  gracious  publisher  of 
Fortune,  Eric  Hodgins,  I  wrote: 

I  assume  that  the  efforts  of  your  three  proof¬ 
readers  would  be  supplemented  somewhat  by  the 
two  researchers  and  checkers  also  finding  slips 
in  spelling,  punctuation,  style,  etc.  My  little  point 
is:  Do  you  find,  after  all  the  checking,  that  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  still  get  by  once  in  a  great 
while 

To  which  he  frankly  replied: 

Yes,  sir,  the  efforts  of  Fortune’s  proofreaders 
are  always  supplemented  by  the  researchers  and 
checkers  who  join  w'ith  them  in  finding  slips  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  style.  Although  I  be¬ 
lieve  our  typographical  record  to  be  unusually 
good  and  no  disastrous  typographical  blunder  has 
ever  been  called  to  our  attention,  I  doubt  ver>' 
much  that  we  have  ever  sent  to  press  a  perfect 
copy.  Some  slips  are  extremely  small,  but  it  is 
my  impression  that  they  always  exist,  despite  our 
eternal  vigilance. 

You  see  now  why  some  of  our  writers  on 
methods  of  teaching  typewriting  haven’t  a 
leg  to  stand  on  when  they  claim  with  naive 
assurance  that  any  pupil  who  does  not  check 
his  errors  is,  forsooth,  a  crook  in  embryo  or 
the  personification  of  gross  carelessness. 

Corrected  Key  to  Error  Paragraph 

All  this  checking,  rechecking,  reading,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  some  final  eagle-eye  work  on  the  teacher’s 
part,  ought  to  turn  out  to  be  pretty  good  training, 
shouldn't  it?  Our  pupils  would  become  poten¬ 
tially  100%  checkers — 99.44%,  anyway,  wouldn’t 
you  say?  But  facts  are  stubborn;  psychology,  and 
also  business  experience,  can  give  us  only  hope 
that  our  pupils  will  have  been  made  more  alert 
to  their  ow'n  proofreading  shortcomings;  for,  try 
as  we  may,  there  wdll  always  he  some  proof¬ 


readers'  illusions  to  ensnare  even  the  best  of 
us.  How  about  your  own  proofreading  ability? 
How  many  of  the  thirteen  errors  intentionally 
left  in  this  paragraph  did  you  discover  as  you 
read  it  in  a  normal  way  for  the  very  first  time? 

[Editor’s  Note:  There  has  been  considerable 
discussion  as  to  the  number  of  errors  in  the 
original  paragraph.  Mr.  Foster  claimed  eleven 
at  first;  one  editor  found  nine;  another — more 
idealistic — said  there  were  seventeen!  We  com¬ 
promised  on  thirteen.  According  to  the  style 
of  the  Business  Education  World,  however, 
there  are  fifteen,  for  we  write  per  cent  and  use 
the  %  sign  only  in  tabulations.} 


BI-MONTHLY  typing  contests  for  business 
school  students  have  been  announced  by 
W.  V.  McNamee,  principal  of  the  Oklahoma 
School  of  Business,  Accountancy,  Law  and 
Finance,  of  Tulsa.  The  contests  will  be  open  to 
students  in  any  school  belonging  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Commercial  Colleges. 

Mr.  McNamee  is  sponsoring  the  contests. 
He  offers  a  $5  cash  award  to  the  highest-rank¬ 
ing  students  in  any  school  except  his  own  and 
an  equal  award  to  any  student  of  his  own 
school  who  equals  or  exceeds  the  winning 
record. 

Typing  teachers  in  schixils  belonging  to  the 
American  Association  of  Commercial  Colleges 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namee. 


Formal  Opening  of 
Hamilton  College  of  Commerce 

Hamilton  College  of  Commerce,  Union 
City,  New  Jersey,  w'as  formally  dedicated 
on  June  8  and  opened  July  5  for  the  first  term, 
the  summer  intersession.  Cuddie  E.  Davidson, 
formerly  an  instructor  in  the  Packard  School, 
New  York  City,  is  president.  Dr.  Charles  F. 
Hainfeld,  director  of  commercial  education  of 
Union  City,  is  vice-president  and  director  of 
curricula. 

The  school  offers  ten  training  courses  of 
varying  lengths,  fitting  students  for  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  business  employment.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  technical  training  courses, 
the  new  school  offers  a  definite  personality  de¬ 
velopment  program. 

The  new  school’s  president,  Cuddie  E. 
Davidson,  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
Business  Education  World  as  the  author  of 
a  series  of  legal  maxims,  which  he  wdll  con¬ 
tinue  to  contribute.  He  holds  an  LL.B.  degree 
from  Chicago  Law  School  and  was  at  one 
time  a  county  judge  in  Oklahoma. 

r 
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The  Duties,  Responsibilities,  and  Activities 
Of  City  Directors  and  Supervisors  of  Business 
Education  in  Some  American  Cities 

JOHN  N.  GIVEN 

In  Charge  of  Commercial  Education,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools 


The  data  presented  in  this  report  were 
compiled  from  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  twenty-seven  city  directors  and 
supervisors  of  commercial  education  in  the 
United  States.  Twenty  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived.  These  replies  enable  us  to  draw 
some  conclusions  regarding  the  work  of 
such  an  officer.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  status  of  business  education  in  America 
that  there  are  but  twenty-seven  city  officials 
in  charge  of  this  important  segment  of  our 
secondary  school  program. 

Following  are  the  questions  asked  and  the 
distribution  of  the  replies  received. 


What  is  your  official  title? 

Director  of  Business  Education  .  4 

Director  of  Commercial  Studies  in  High 

School  .  1 

Director  of  Commerce  .  1 

Supervisor  of  Commercial  Education  ....  3 

Director  of  Commercial  Education .  5 

Supervisor  of  Secondary  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  .  1 

Commercial  Supervisor .  1 

Supervisor  of  Writing  and  Commercial 

Education  .  1 

Supervisor  of  Business  Education .  1 

Head  of  Department  of  Business  Practice  1 
Supervising  Principal  of  Commercial 

Education  .  1 

Assistant  Supervisor  in  Charge  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  .  1 


Of  the  twenty  replies  received,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  there  are  twelve  different 
and  distinct  titles  listed  for  the  person  in 
charge  of  commercial  education.  The  replies 
were  received  from  cities  ranging  from 
Ithaca,  New  York,  with  a  population  of 
20,000,  to  New  York  City,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  some  8,000,000. 

To  which  central  office  administrators  are 
you  responsible? 

Assistant  Superintendent  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  .  7 


High  School  District  Superintendent  and 

Assistant  Superintendent .  1 

Principal  and  Superintendent  .  3 

Research  Director  and  Superintendent  . .  1 

Superintendent  .  5 

Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  High 

School  .  1 

AsscKiate  Superintendent  in  Charge  of 

Secondary  Education  .  I 

Assistant  Superintendent  and  Director  of 

Vocational  Education  .  1 

Supervising  Director  of  High  Sc1uh)1  and 
Superintendent  .  1 

W'hat  is  your  status  equal  to? 

High  School  Principal  .  4 

Above  High  School  Principal,  but  below 

Assistant  Superintendent  .  3 

Head  of  Commerce  Department  .  3 

Associate  Superintendent  .  i 

Assistant  Superintendent  .  2 

A  distinct  classification .  5 

Vice-Principal  .  2 

The  wide  difference  in  the  status  of  the 
city  supervisor  is  apparent.  It  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  size  of  the  city  would  be  an 
important  consideration.  In  the  very  small 
cities  the  work  might  be  classed  with  that  of 
the  department  head  in  its  fullest  sense; 
whereas  in  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Chicago 
or  New  York,  the  work  of  the  supervisor 
might  well  be  classed  with  that  of  the  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent. 

How  does  your  rank  compare  with  that  of 
the  supervisors  of  other  subject  groups? 


Equal  to .  18 

Below  .  1 

Above  .  2 

How  many  teachers  are  under  your  supervision? 

1-25  3 

26-50  6 

56-100  .  0 

101-150  .  4 

151-200  . 1 

201-300  .  2 

301-400  .  1 
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401-500  .  2 

501-600  .  1 

Over  600  .  1 


New  York  City  reports  2,125  teachers  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Nathaniel  Altholz,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Commercial  Education;  Chicago, 
with  a  population  a  little  less  than  half  that 
of  New  York  City,  reports  approximately 
600  teachers;  Los  Angeles,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  approximately  1,500,000,  has  365 
full-time  teachers  of  business  education. 

How  many  schools  are  under  your  supervision? 


1-10  .  8 

11-20  .  5 

21-30  .  2 

31-40  .  1 

41-50  .  2 

51-100  1 

Over  100 . 1 


According  to  these  data,  the  number  of 
schools  in  Los  Angeles  (65)  is  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  the  city  of  New  York, 


W'hat  is  the  approximate  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  commercial  classes  under  your 
supervision?  Give  your  answer  in  total  pupil- 
period  hours. 

1000-2000  .  1 

2001-3000  .  1 

3001-4000  1 

6001-7000  2 

7001-8000  1 

8001-9000  .  1 

9001-10,000  .  1 

Over  10,000  .  9 

For  how  many  subjects  are  you  and  your  staff 
responsible? 

1-10  .  3 

11-15  8 

16-20  .  6 

21-25  .  1 

Over  25  .  1 

How  many  associates  are  assigned  to  your 
office? 

0  .  14 

1  .  5 

3  .  1 

Do  you  visit  classes  only  on  the  call  of  prin¬ 
cipals,  heads  of  departments,  or  teachers? 

No  .  16 

Do  you  have  an  organized  semester  or  year 
program  for  visiting? 

No  .  10 

Yes  .  7 


A  majority  of  the  replies  were  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  city  supervisor  attempted  to 
visit,  at  least  once  each  semester,  all  schools 
under  his  jurisdiction.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  even  in  commercial  education  the  best- 
laid  plans  must  sometimes  be  set  aside,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  importance  of  other  matters 
that  must  be  taken  care  of  immediately. 

Do  you  carry  on  an  organized  testing 
program? 


Yes  .  8 

No  .  10 


Some  of  these  replies  were  to  the  effect 
that  an  organized  program  was  not  conducted 
in  all  classes,  although  in  some  of  tJie  sub¬ 
jects  such  a  program  was  in  effect. 

If  you  do  carry  on  an  organized  testing  pro¬ 
gram,  do  you  give  the  tests  each  semester  or 
each  year? 


Each  semester  .  8 

Each  year  .  2 

No  stated  time  .  2 


The  replies  tabulated  here  were  from 
those  directors  who  answered  "Yes”  to  the 
preceding  question. 

Are  you  responsible  for  recommendations 
to  the  board  of  education  as  to  textbook 
selection? 


Yes  .  12 

No .  5 


Some  city  directors  reported  that  only 
state-adopted  texts  could  be  used,  and  that 
therefore  they  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter. 


Are  you  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
of  teachers  who  recommend  titles  for  adop¬ 
tions? 

Yes  .  8 

No .  5 

Through  which  offffce  is  curriculum  revision 
handled? 

Superintendent  .  4 

Research  Division  .  2 

Director  of  Curriculum  Revision .  1 

General  Curriculum  Committees  .  1 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Secondary 

Education  .  2 

Commercial  Office .  6 

Supervisor  of  High  School  .  1 

Director  of  Instruction .  1 

Deputy  Superintendent .  1 
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//  the  curr'tculuni-rev'ts'ton  program  is  under 
your  supervision,  ubat  means  are  used? 

Teacher  study  groups  .  7 

Course-of-study  committees  in  each  busi¬ 
ness  subject  .  18 

Organized  contact  with  business  .  13 

Follow-up  study  of  graduates  .  12 

Co-operation  with  the  General  Curriculum 
Section  .  7 


Employee-teacher  conferences  are  necessary. 
(Statement  made  by  six  persons) 

Local  programs  should  be  more  carefully 
formulated. 

More  assistants  are  needed. 

A  well-balanced  curriculum  is  imperative. 
Better  qualified  teachers  are  necessary. 

More  state  directors  are  desired. 

We  need  freedom  from  academic  restrictions. 


How  do  you  get  materials  to  the  teachers 
under  your  supervision? 

Bulletins  to  teachers  containing  digests  of 

materials  . 

Demonstration  lessons  for  teachers  .... 
Meetings  of  teachers  of  various  subject 

groups . 

Teacher  ratings  . 

Description  of  good  and  bad  teachers  in 

each  of  the  business  subjects . 

Your  influence  to  help  teachers  get 

needed  equipment  . 

Demonstrations  on  business  machines  .... 
Collection  and  distribution  of  supple¬ 
mentary  materials  . 

How  many  full-time  clerical  workers  are 
assigned  to  your  office? 


3  . 

0  . 

How  many  part-time  clerical  helpers  are  as¬ 
signed  to  your  office? 

0  . 

1  . 

2  . 

Do  you  use  student  help? 

Yes  . 

No . 

M  'hat  duties  do  you  have  apart  from  those 
connected  with  business  education? 

Part-time  teaching . 

Responsible  for  purchase  of  all  school 

equipment  . 

Supervisor  of  handwriting  in  the  grades 

Director  of  placement  . 

Chairman,  Board  of  Admissions  in  high 
school  . 

In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  greatest  needs 
for  the  efficient  supervision  of  business  edu¬ 
cation? 

A  national  program  of  curriculum  con¬ 
struction? 

Yes  . 

No  . 

Other  answers  of  interest: 

Sell  commercial  education  to  the  community. 


Pinckney  J.  Harman 

INCKNEY  J.  HARMAN,  age  59,  for 
the  past  34  years  director  of  Strayer  Col- 
lege,  Washington,  D.  C.,  died  on  May  24,  in 
19  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  after  a  brief  illness. 
IS  Mr.  Harman  was  a  native  of  Franklin, 
West  Virginia,  and  taught  in  the  public 
^  schools  of  that  state  for  several  years.  He 
18  also  taught  at  Strayer’s  Business  College  in 
14  Baltimore,  and  later  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  Strayer  College  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Harman  was  a  member  of  the  local 
Kiwanis  Club,  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  Columbia  Country  Club,  and 
^  was  a  Thirty-Second  Degree  Mason. 

1  Mr.  Harman  went  about  his  work  calmly 

9  and  quietly  and  was  regarded  by  those  who 
knew  him  best  as  one  of  the  most  competent 
executives  in  the  private  school  field.  No  one 
respected  him  more  highly  than  his  com- 

4  petitors.  His  membership  in  the  executive 
1  committee  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  was  but  one  evidence  of  the 

10  extent  to  which  his  advice  was  sought  by 
9  commercial  educators.  The  institution  of 

which  he  was  director  is  a  monument  to  his 
standing  as  an  educator;  his  directorship  in 
■y  the  Columbia  National  Bank  of  Washing¬ 
ton  was  but  one  of  many  evidences  of  his 
1  sound  business  judgment. 

“  In  going  back,  however,  over  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  many  happy  days  spent  with  Pinck- 
1  ney  J,  Harman,  our  thoughts  turn  not  so 
much  to  his  attainments  in  the  education  and 
business  fields  as  to  the  warmth  of  his  per¬ 
sonality,  his  kindness  to  struggling  students, 
the  genuineness  of  his  friendship,  his  ideal 
family  life. 

^  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Isabel 
Zerega  Harman;  two  daughters,  Isabel  and 
Mrs.  Rae  Cohee;  and  two  sons,  Roland  and 
Pinckney,  Jr. 
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Commerce  Builds  an  Empire 

A  New  Historical  Feature 

OTTO  BETTMANN,  Ph.D. 


1 — The  History  of  Filing 

Editor’s  Note — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  depicting  the  principal  achievements  in  the 
world  of  commerce,  from  primitive  methods  of 
barter  and  clay-tablet  writing  to  the  miraculous 
business  efficiency  of  today.  Each  article  will 
embrace  a  particular  subject,  such  as  banking,  ac¬ 
counting,  taxes,  etc.  In  recounting  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  these  fields  the  author  aims  to  give  the 
reader  a  brief  history  of  the  basic  institutions  of 
modern  business  life.  Other  articles  will  trace 
the  work  of  the  secretary  from  the  dim  shadows 
of  antiquity.  At  all  times,  the  writer-secretary  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  commercial  progress. 

Dr.  Otto  Bettmann,  the  author  of  this  new-  fea¬ 
ture,  has  spent  years  of  research  in  compiling  a 
collection  of  15,000  photographs  which  record 
the  panorama  of  progress  in  all  fields  of  human 
activity.  Many  of  these  photographs  are  concerned 
with  aspects  of  commerce.  Most  of  them  have 
never  been  published  in  this  country.  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  will  reproduce  several 
pictures  from  the  Bettmann  Archive  during  the 
course  of  the  year. 

The  process  of  filing  must  seem  to  be 
as  modern  as  a  streamlined  car.  But 
it  isn’t.  Filing  has  probably  existed 
since  the  first  business  transaction  was  com¬ 
pleted.  Commerce  could  never  have  come 
into  existence  without  the  keeping  of  rec¬ 
ords,  and  it  could  not  have  developed  with¬ 
out  the  proper  organization  of  these  records. 

Merchants  and  government  leaders  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  ago  recognized  its  necessity 
as  we  do  today.  Ancient  Egypt,  for  in¬ 
stance,  boasted  a  strongly  centralized  admin¬ 
istration.  Citizens  had  to  pay  taxes  and  re¬ 
port  the  results  of  their  crops  and  cattle  rais¬ 
ing.  In  order  to  facilitate  administration, 
the  government  of  Memphis  devised  the 
first  large-scale  filing  system. 

One  problem  that  still  crops  up  in  mod¬ 
ern  filing  was  solved  satisfactorily.  Records 
were  kept  on  papyrus,  made  from  the  leaves 
of  the  papyrus  plant  (whence  our  word 
paper).  These  papyrus  sheets  were  of  vari¬ 


ous  sizes,  which  complicated  the  task  of 
keeping  them  in  order.  The  government 
stepped  in,  ordered  a  unified  papyrus  size, 
and  took  over  the  manufacture  of  the  rolls. 
The  government  further  developed  special¬ 
ized  commercial  writers  to  record  proceed¬ 
ings  of  state  in  speedy  abbreviations  similar 
to  modern  stenography.  These  standard¬ 
sized  papyrus  documents  were  filed  together 
and  preserved  in  rolls. 

Thus  did  one  of  the  first  unified  adminis¬ 
trations  of  which  we  have  detailed  records 
save  for  posterity  valuable  information  on 
subjects  like  medicine,  agriculture,  and  re¬ 
ligion  from  which  we  can  gather  a  lucid 
description  of  life  in  ancient  Egypt. 

Greek  and  Roman  business  could  not  rival 
such  efficient  filing  methods.  Merchants  of 
Athens  and  Rome  used  clumsy  clay  tablets 
for  correspondence;  few  of  them  have  been 


Fig.  1.  A  riling  System  400  Years  Ago 


Jacob  Fugger,  world  s  first  tycoon,  and  Matthias 
Schwarz,  his  secretary,  at  work.  The  inscriptions 
are  labels  for  a  filing  system,  each  being  the  name 
of  a  branch  office.  This  painting  was  done  by 
Matthias  Schw'arz  himself. 
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♦  About  Dr.  Bettmann:  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Berlin.  Post  graduate  work  in  London 
and  Paris.  Was  assistant  librarian  of  the 
state  library  in  Berlin.  Since  bringing  his 
outstanding  historic  collection  to  this 
country  has  done  much  special  research 
work  for  the  large  broadcasting  companies. 

preserved.  These  were  obviously  difficult  to 
file  and  must  have  certainly  proved  a  hard 
trial  on  the  poor  postman. 

Filing  received  its  next  great  impetus  with 
the  establishment  of  the  common  use  of  pa¬ 
per  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  ma¬ 
terial,  much  cheaper  than  vellum,  resulted 
in  increased  correspondence  and  expansion 
of  trade,  both  of  which  necessitated  a  more 
orderly  keeping  of  records. 

inis  necessity  was  realized  most  keenly  by 
Jacob  Fugger,  president  of  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  banking  firms  back  in  1516.  This 
first  "tycoon”  of  industry  maintained  branch¬ 
es  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  His  offices  con¬ 
stantly  sent  in  reports,  and  his  customers 
steadily  wrote  in  for  credit. 

How  could  all  this  material  be  kept  avail¬ 
able  for  reference  and  quick  follow-up.^ 


Fig.  2.  Letter  Holder  with  Pen. 

Painting  by  Wallerant  Vaillant  (1623-1677)  now 
at  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  Holland, 


Fugger’s  secretary,  Matthias  Schwartz,  has 
revealed  the  secret  to  us  in  his  drawing  of 
Fugger  and  himself  during  dictation  (see 
Figure  1).  In  the  background  may  be  seen 
a  typical  filing  cabinet,  with  nine  drawers 
bearing  the  names  of  cities,  including  Rome, 
Venice,  Lisbon,  etc.  Banker  Fugger’s  cor¬ 
respondence  was  thus  arranged  geographical¬ 
ly  in  an  extremely  practical  filing  system 
more  than  400  years  ago. 

For  smellier  business,  another  method  of 
keeping  letters  at  one’s  fingertips  was  devel¬ 
oped,  as  shown  in  the  work  of  the  French 
painter,  Wallerant  Vaillant  (see  Figure  2). 
The  letters  are  kept  in  sight  by  a  system  of 
bands  fastened  to  the  wall.  There  is  room 
for  further  correspondence  as  well  as  the 
writing  equipment  of  the  period — quill  and 
erasing  knife. 

At  this  time  envelopes  were  still  un¬ 
known.  Letters  and  documents  were  folded 
and  sealed,  as  can  be  observed  from  the  il¬ 
lustration. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  came  an¬ 
other  development  in  the  science  of  filing. 
The  invention  of  the  typewriter  tremendous¬ 
ly  increased  the  amount  of  business  cor¬ 
respondence.  New  items — interoffice  mem¬ 
oranda,  statements,  wage  and  tax  receipts — 
all  these  steadily  stream  into  the  filing  de¬ 
partment. 

Filing  has  become  a  science  akin  to  librari- 
anship — with  its  own  rules,  regulations, 
background,  and  grammar. 

- * - 

HE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS  held 
its  fourth  annual  State  Educational  Con¬ 
ference  in  Fayetteville,  Arkansas,  June  27-30. 
The  theme  of  the  conference  was  "Educational 
Planning  for  Arkansas.”  The  conference 
leaders  were: 

Mark  A.  Neville,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English,  John  Burroughs  School,  St.  Louis,  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Henry  Harap,  Professor  of  Education  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  st  .ff  of  the  Division  of  Surveys  and 
Field  Studies  of  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Raymond  Burrows,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mu¬ 
sic  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

Robert  N.  Tarkington,  Instructor  in  Business 
Education,  New  York  University,  New  York. 
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As  I  write  this  during  the  summer 
for  you  to  read  in  September  I  am 
wondering  just  how  I’ll  begin  my 
first  day’s  work  in  shorthand  when  Septem¬ 
ber  comes.  The  longer  I  teach  the  more  con¬ 
vinced  I  become  of  the  importance  of  spend¬ 
ing  that  first  shorthand  period  in  making  the 
pupils  feel  that  shorthand  is  easy,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  it  fundamentally  different  from 
the  longhand  they  have  written  for  so  many 
years.  If  the  student  can  be  made  to  accept 
these  facts  and  the  further  fact  that  his 
time  is  not  profitably  spent  searching  for 
u’hys  and  tvherefores,  half  the  battle  has 
been  won. 

An  especially  helpful  thing,  I  have  found, 
is  the  forestalling  of  objections.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  I  used  to  start  right  off  with 
the  shorthand  alphabet  the  students  always 
used  to  have  two  stock  objections.  One  was 
that  "It  must  be  awfully  hard  to  tell  which 
letter  is  which  just  by  the  size.”  The  other, 
and  somewhat  similar,  objection  was  that 
there  didn’t  seem  to  be  very  much  difference 
between  the  letters — "They  all  look  alike.” 

Therefore,  before  I  introduce  any  short¬ 
hand  characters  I  like  to  place  on  the  black¬ 
board  the  longhand  letter  e,  after  a  word 
of  explanation  that  many  things  in  short¬ 
hand  are  the  same  as  they  are  in  longhand. 
Then  I  ask  the  class  "what  letter  is  that.” 
Usually  they  will  all  say  ”e”  If  they  do  I 
smile  and  say,  "Oh,  no;  that  was  an  /;  here's 
an  ”e,”  writing  a  tiny  e  next  to  the  original 
letter.  If  they  tell  me  that  the  first  letter 
is  an  I,  I  smile  and  write  a  very  large  /  next 
to  it — thereby  demonstrating  that  the  first 
letter  was  actually  an  e.  If,  as  sometimes 
happens,  some  of  the  pupils  call  out  that  it 
is  an  e  and  others  at  the  same  time  say  it 
is  an  I,  I  smile  and  write  a  smaller  letter 
on  one  side  and  a  larger  one  on  the  other 
side  to  show  that  both  readings  might  be 
wrong. 


The  pupils  usually  are  somewhat  amused 
by  all  this  without,  of  course,  knowing  why 
I  do  it.  Then  I  have  the  perfect  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explain  that  all  their  lives  they 
have  been  distinguishing  between  e  and  / 
only  by  the  size  and  that  unless  they  have 
some  other  letter  with  which  to  compare  the 
e  they  can’t  tell  which  letter  it  is  because, 
except  for  the  size,  they  are  identical  — 
going  on  from  there  to  explain  the  use 
of  this  same  device  in  shorthand. 

If  you  approach  the  matter  of  proportion 
with  some  such  device  as  this,  the  pupil  has 
no  excuse  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  main¬ 
taining  such  proportions  because  he  has 
been  doing  it  in  longhand  for  many  years 
without  even  thinking  of  proportion. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  to  the  pupils  that 
many  of  the  longhand  letters  look  alike 
until  you  become  accustomed  to  them,  I  use 
several  similar  devices.  Sometimes  I  place 
on  the  blackboard  a  very  large  longhand 
letter  h.  When  everybody  has  agreed  that 
it  is  an  I  add  a  small  curve  in  the  hook 
of  the  h,  transforming  the  letter  into  a  long- 
hand  k.  Or  sometimes  I  will  write  the  long- 
hand  letter  n  on  the  blackboard,  later 
quickly  adding  one  more  leg  to  make  the 
letter  w. 

Properly  demonstrated,  such  devices  pre¬ 
pare  the  pupils’  minds  for  the  type  of  differ¬ 
entiations  we  must  make  in  shorthand.  You 
will  find,  however,  that  such  devices  are 
much  more  effective  if  they  are  used  before 
the  presentation  of  the  shorthand  charac¬ 
ters.  If  used  after  the  presentation  of  the 
shorthand  characters,  many  pupils  seem  to 
feel  that  you  are  offering  an  apology  or  an 
excuse  for  the  use  of  the  equivalent  de¬ 
vices  in  shorthand. 

Another  thing  that  may  be  done  much 
more  effectively  before  it  occurs  to  the  short¬ 
hand  pupil,  instead  of  afterwards,  is  the 
tactful  presentation  of  the  thought  that 
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probably  the  teacher  is  in  a  better  position 
to  direct  the  pupil’s  learning  than  is  the 
pupil  himself.  This  becomes  more  and 
more  important  as  the  age  of  the  pupils  in¬ 
creases,  because  the  older  pupils  are  much 
more  likely  to  try  to  "improve”  on  the 
teacher’s  suggestions. 

One  good  approach  to  this  problem  is  to 
suggest  that  you  as  the  teacher  have  taught 
shorthand  to,  let  us  say,  100  pupils  a  year 
for  ten  years.  This  gives  you  as  the  teacher 
the  equivalent  of  1,000  pupil-years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  direction  of  the  learning  of 
shorthand.  This  ought  to  be  some  indica¬ 
tion  to  the  pupil  that  perhaps  your  ideas 
about  the  learning  of  shorthand  have  a  little 
more  foundation  than  their  ideas  have  after 
an  experience  of  perhaps  a  month  or  two. 

Every  teacher  will  recognize  the  sort  of 
thing  I  have  in  mind — the  pupil  who  de¬ 
cides  that  he  will  make  better  progress  if 
he  starts  in  by  writing  the  shorthand  as  he 
reads  it  the  first  time,  instead  of  reading  it 
through  once  and  then  copying  it  as  he  re¬ 
reads  it,  or  the  pupil  who  is  sure  he  will 
get  along  better  if  he  refrains  from  the  use 
of  the  key  to  the  shorthand  plates. 

The  sympathetic  teacher  may  say,  "But 
no  two  students  learn  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  They  must  adapt  our  teaching  to 
their  own  mental  processes.” 

True,  but  there  are  some  fundamentals 
that  do  not  change,  and  the  teacher  should 
be  the  judge  of  the  desirability  of  the 
adaptations  that  a  student  makes  in  her  di¬ 
rection  of  his  learning. 

•  •  Those  teachers  who  have  read  this  all- 
too-monthly  department  steadily  will  re¬ 
member  that  my  blood  pressure  has  been 
kept  high  by  the  campaign  that  is  being 
conducted  to  convince  us  that  "mere  speed” 
in  shorthand  or  in  typing  is  of  no  value. 
Can’t  some  industrious  young  research  stu¬ 
dent  make  a  research  into  the  subsequent 
careers  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  won 
state  contests  in  shorthand  and  typing  foi 
perhaps  the  past  ten  years  Perhaps  this 
has  already  b^n  done;  and  if  it  has,  I  shall 
be  profoundly  grateful  to  anyone  who  will 
tell  me  where  I  may  find  a  report  of  such  a 
survey. 


It  is  my  personal  conviction  that  such  a  ! 
report  would  show  that  the  young  people 
who  won,  let  us  say,  the  first  three  places  ! 
for  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  shorthand  and 
typing  speed  contests  in  each  state  will  be  : 
found  to  have  distinguished  themselves  as  | 
a  body  in  office  work.  I  suggest  that  the 
study  be  continued  back  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  partly  in  order  that  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  pupils  be  included  to  give  the  ' 
figures  some  real  value,  and  partly  to  get  a 
body  of  pupils  who  were  trained  for  speed 
and  accuracy  rather  than  for  the  sort  of 
training  that  is  now  being  advocated. 

- ♦ - 

I  i ARLES  F.  HAMILTON,  president  of 
two  Michigan  business  schools,  passed  the 
Michigan  state  bar  examinations  last  spring 
and  is  beginning  the  practice  of  law'  in  Bay 
City  this  month.  He  will  continue  his  work 
with  both  schools.  Bay  City  Business  College 
and  Port  Huron  Business  College. 

Attorney  Hamilton  has  found  time  and  en¬ 
ergy,  in  addition  to  his  legal  studies,  for  office 
holding  in  state  and  city  teachers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  for  the  writing  of  a  successful  book  and 
many  newspaper  articles,  and  for  much  public 
speaking.  In  three  years,  he  gave  43  commence¬ 
ment  addresses  and  spoke  before  more  than 
300  high  school  assemblies  as  well  as  m.any 
civic  organizations. 

- 4. - 

WILLIAM  C.  COPE,  president  of  Drake 
College,  has  been  awarded  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Commercial  Science  by  Milton  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  The  doctorate 
diploma  was  presented  by  Dr.  Carl  C.  E.  Mell- 
berg.  New  Jersey  Director,  Milton  University, 
at  the  commencement  exercises  held  at  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  High  Bridge, 
New  Jersey,  on  June  26. 

Dr.  Cope  has  been  identified  with  the  Drake 
Colleges  since  1912  and  has  been  president 
since  1925. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Newark  Rotary 
Club  and  a  past  governor  of  the  New  Jersey 
District  of  Rotary  International.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Crippled  Children’s  Commission 
of  the  State  of  New'  Jersey  in  1927  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Moore. 

Governor  Larson  appointed  Mr.  Cope  to  the 
Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  in 
1931.  Governor  Moore  recently  reappointed 
him  for  another  four-year  term. 

Governor  Hoffman  appointed  Mr.  Cope  to 
the  Tri-State  Sanitation  Commission  (New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut)  and  also 
to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal  Commis¬ 
sion. 
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Elizabeth  Starbuck  Adams 


The  passing  of  Elizabeth  Starbuck 
Adams,  on  July  4,  closes  the  earthly  ex¬ 
perience  of  one  of  our  foremost  educators 
in  business  education. 

Miss  Adams’  home  was  in  Wellesley 
Hills,  Massachusetts.  After  graduating  from 
Wellesley  College  as  an  honor  student,  she 
traveled  abroad,  and  then  completed  work 
at  Columbia  University  for  her  M.A.  in  Edu¬ 
cation.  She  held  a  superintendents’  cre¬ 
dential  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  supervisor  of  teacher  training  in  the 
State  Normal  Schools  at  Albany,  New'  York, 
and  at  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Adams  came  to  San  Francisco  in 
1912  with  George  Sabine  Potter,  to  help  or¬ 
ganize  and  to  superintend  the  lower  division 
of  the  Potter  School  for  Boys,  a  college  pre¬ 
paratory  institution.  During  the  World  War 
she  gave  generously  of  her  time  and  energies 
as  an  active  member  of  the  National  League 
for  Woman’s  Service  and  as  an  unpaid  im 
structor  in  business  subjects  to  classes  of  men 
in  service.  At  intervals  she  served  as  an  of¬ 
ficer  or  director  in  the  Women’s  City  Club 
of  San  Francisco,  the  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Women’s  Club,  and  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women. 

Her  work  as  instructor  in  methods  of 
teaching  business  education  at  the  University 
of  California  summer  sessions  is  remembered 
by  many  of  the  teachers  who  sat  in  her 
classes  and  whose  class  work  was  guided  by 
her  precepts  over  the  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1919,  Miss  Adams  became 
educational  director  and  assistant  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  Orient  ofiice  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company.  For  eighteen 
years,  she  visited  all  types  of  secondary 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  in  the  west¬ 
ern  states,  observed  class  procedures  and 
teaching  methods,  gave  lectures,  contributed 


innumerable  articles  on  education,  and  held 
conferences  with  teacher  groups.  Among  her 
publications  were  the  texts  "junior  Typewrit¬ 
ing”  and  "Typewriting  Units.”  She  was  co¬ 
author  of  "Standards  in  Elementary  Short¬ 


hand”  and  of  "An  Introduction  to  Tran¬ 
scription.”  Always  progressive,  she  pioneered 
in  new  branches  of  business  education  and 
opened  the  way  for  a  broader  interpretation 
and  utilization  of  the  courses  that  comprise 
that  field. 

Miss  Adams  will  be  remembered  with 
deep  affection  by  her  associates  and  the  great 
host  of  friends  who  enjoyed  her  brilliance, 
her  generosity,  and  her  unexcelled  hospital¬ 
ity.  Her  week-end  home  on  Mt.  Tamalpais, 
Marin  County,  California,  was  for  years  the 
meeting  place  for  distinguished  women  from 
the  Coast  and  visitors  from  abroad.  She  was 
a  charming  hostess;  a  delightful  raconteur;  a 
loyal,  co-operative,  and  stimulating  associate. 


Southwestern  University  Silver  Jubilee 


SOUTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY,  of  Los 
Angeles,  celebrated  its  Silver  Jubilee  on 
June  8  with  a  banquet  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles.  About  600  educators,  lawyers, 
judges,  and  businessmen  were  present.  One 
speaker  was  Governor  Frank  F.  Merriam. 

Dr.  John  J.  Schumacher  is  president  of  the 


university,  which  has  three  divisions:  legal, 
accounting,  and  secretarial  training.  A  large 
number  of  the  lawyers  and  judges  now  prac¬ 
ticing  in  Southern  California  received  their 
training  at  Southwestern;  and  of  the  first  ac¬ 
counting  class,  five  certified  public  accountants 
are  now  practicing  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Last  year  tlie  BEW  brought  Busi 
ness  into  the  classrooms  of  thou 
sands  of  commercial  teachers  through 
a  new  and  unique  monthly  service.  The^ 
service  became  so  popular  that  this  year 
it  is  being  considerably  enlarged. 

The  service  consisted  of: 

1.  The  publication  and  distribution  to  stu 
dents  of  a  series  of  real  business  projects  each) 
month  in  the  subjects  of  Junior  Business 
Practice,  Bookkeeping,  and  Business  Letttt 
Writing. 

2.  1  he  examination  by  a  board  of  examinen! 
of  the  solutions  to  these  projects  sent  by  the 
students  to  the  New  York  office  of  the  BEW 
3.  The  awarding  of  a  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  to  each  student  whose  solution  met  an 
acceptable  standard  of  proficiency. 

More  than  20,000  students  participated 
in  this  monthly  service.  Their  teachers 
were  enthusiastic  over  the  beneficial  ef-i 
feet  of  the  projects  upon  the  daily  class-i 
room  attitude  and  achievement,  particu-i 
larly  of  the  slow-learning  and  problem 
students. 

Many  teachers  substituted  the  monthly 
projects  for  other  forms  of  examination, 
and  artificial  laboratory  assignments. 

The  BEW  projects  made  their  training 


IHESS  EDUCATION 


real  to  the  students  themselves.  They 
received  in  the  form  of  prized  Certificates 
of  Achievement  tangible  evidence  of  their 
ability  to  apply  to  a  practical  business 
problem  the  principles  and  skill  they  were 
acc|uiring  in  the  classroom.  It  was  very 
easy  for  them,  as  they  worked  the  proj¬ 
ects,  to  feel  that  they  were  actually  work¬ 
ing  "on  the  job.” 

This  year  the  BEW  is  offering  an  en¬ 
tirely  new,  and  in  many  ways  more  valu¬ 
able,  series  of  monthly  projects  in  the 
same  three  subjects  as  last  year  and  also 
in  two  new  subjects — Office  Practice  and 
Business  Personality.  Here  is  the  com¬ 
plete  list  of  subjects  covered  this  year: 

1.  Business  Fundamentals  (known  last  year 

as  Junior  Business  Practice). 

2.  Bookkeeping. 

3.  Business  Letter  Writing. 

4.  Office  Practice. 

5.  Business  Personality. 

These  projects  are  published  monthly 
in  pamphlet  form  from  October  through 
May.  They  may  be  obtained  around  the 
first  of  each  month.  One  copy  of  each 
project  is  supplied  free  each  month  to  any 
teacher  requesting  it.  Teachers  may  obtain 
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copies  for  their  students  at  a  cost  of  2  cents 
a  copy  net,  or  10  cents  for  an  entire  year’s 
series  of  eight  projects  in  any  one  subject. 

What  the  B.E.W.  Service  Consists  Of 

1.  The  BEW  publishes  one  project  a 
month  in  each  of  the  five  subjects  listed 
on  the  preceding  page. 

2.  The  students  prepare  their  solutions  to 
the  monthly  projects  in  accordance  with 
definite  instructions.  The  solutions  are 
mailed  to  the  BEW  by  the  teacher  on  or  be¬ 
fore  a  set  date. 

3.  The  solutions  are  examined  by  a  board 
of  examiners,  who  indicate  all  major  errors 
on  each  paper  and  approve  for  certification 
all  papers  that  meet  their  standard  of  pro¬ 
ficiency. 

4.  Certificates  of  Achievement  are  sent  to 
all  students  who  merit  them  and  the  teacher 
is  given  a  list  of  the  errors  made  by  the 
students  who  failed  to  qualify,  together  with 
remedial  teaching  suggestions. 

5.  The  teacher  is  supplied  with  a  key  to 
the  solution  of  each  project,  together  with 
helpful  comments  by  the  examiners  and  by 
the  teachers  and  students  themselves. 

What  the  B.E.W.  Service  Costs 

1.  This  valuable  monthly  service  costs 
the  teacher  nothing.  As  was  just  stated, 
one  copy  of  each  project  will  be  supplied 
free  to  any  teacher  requesting  it.  Many 
teachers  have  written  us  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  pay  a  substantial  fee  for  this  service 
because  of  the  great  help  it  has  rendered 
them  throughout  the  year  in  simplifying  their 
teacliing,  in  increasing  their  students’  inter¬ 
est,  and  in  giving  them  tangible  evidence  of 
the  success  of  their  teaching. 

2.  The  BEW  charges  2  cents  a  copy  for 
student  copies  of  a  project  when  purchased 
on  the  month-by-month  basis.  The  majority 
of  the  teachers  last  year  had  their  students 
buy  an  entire  set  of  eight  monthly  projects 
in  advance  at  the  special  price  of  10  cents  a 
set,  thereby  saving  each  student  6  cents. 
This  plan  also  does  away  with  the  trouble 
of  reordering  each  month.  Many  school  sys¬ 
tems  stand  the  cost  of  these  projects,  listing 
them  as  supplementary  instruction  materials. 

3.  If  a  teacher  finds  that  the  money 


cannot  be  obtained  for  the  purchase  of  the 
project  pamphlets,  the  BEW  will  gladly 
grant  that  teacher  permission  to  duplicate 
the  projects  for  the  use  of  the  students 
with  the  sole  proviso  that  the  material  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  students  free  of  charge  and 
that  each  sheet  carry'  the  following  credit 
line: 

This  material  is  repr»»diiccd  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion  to  students  by  special  permission  of  the 
Business  Education  World,  copyright  by  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company. 

4.  The  major  cost  of  the  service  con¬ 
sists  of  the  editorial  cost  of  the  projects 
themselves,  the  examination  of  the  solu¬ 
tions,  the  two-color  certificates,  other 
printed  forms,  correspondence,  and  postage. 
•A  nominal  fee  of  10  cents  is,  therefore, 
charged  for  each  solution  submitted  for 
certification. 

Many  classes  last  year  organized  project 
clubs  and  earned  the  lO-cent  fees  in  several 
interesting  ways. 

Do  One  of  These  Tno  Things  Non! 

1.  Fill  out  the  convenient  order  blank  on  page 
V  and  start  the  new  school  year  with  this 
super  program.  So  that  students  may  have  extra 
time  in  preparing  the  first  solution  in  this  year’s 
series,  the  October  projects  are  already  printed 
and  w'ill  be  mailed  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
orders.  We  will  also  send  a  copy  of  the  new 
awards  information  booklet,  "Effective  Teaching 
Through  the  B.E.W.  Monthly  Projects.” 

2.  If  you  prefer  to  examine  the  projects  before 
ordering  them  for  class  use,  w'rite  us  for  free 
examination  copies  of  the  October  projects  in  the 
subjects  in  which  you  are  interested  and  also  for 
a  copy  of  the  new  aw'ards  information  booklet. 

Read  the  following  interesting  extracts 
from  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  teachers  and 
students  who  have  written  to  the  BEW  vol¬ 
untarily  concerning  their  experience  with  the 
service  last  year. 

Dear  Mr.  Brkjgs: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  personally  for  your  very' 
encouraging  letter  to  Miss  Custer.  She  is  a  good 
student  possessing  a  personality  as  pleasing  as  her 
work  is  outstanding. 

Had  I  been  better  acquainted  with  the  BEW 
projects  in  September,  I  would  have  required  each 
student  to  purchase  a  set  as  a  part  of  his  class 
material.  As  it  is,  I  left  the  project  work  to  each 
student’s  choice.  Yesterday  I  ordered  15  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  the  March  project  and  shall  make 
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it  an  student  project,  as  we  hope  to  send 

some  nice  papers  in  for  the  big  contest. 

The  projects  are  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  inter¬ 
est  which,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  any  subject.  This  has  been  my  experience: 
Those  students  who  have  been  solving  the  projects 
regularly  are  intensely  interested  in  their  work, 
while  those  who  have  adhered  strictly  to  the  text¬ 
book  material  have  found  the  work  less  inter¬ 
esting. 

I  hope  I  have  not  taken  too  much  of  your 
valuable  time,  but  I  do  want  you  to  know  that 
we  really  enjoy  the  projects. — Sister  /M.  Turibia, 
St.  Truncis  High  School,  Lifayette,  Indiana. 

Dear  Mr.  Briggs: 

As  director  of  the  Bookkeeping  and  Junior 
Business  Practice  divisions,  you  have  given  us 
teachers  some  mighty  fine  projects  and  contest 
material  for  our  students.  Just  as  Cinderella 
watched  and  wished  that  she,  too,  might  go  to 
the  Ball  as  her  step-sisters  did,  so  have  I  watched 
and  wished  that  my  students  might  have  entered 
these  contests  for  the  past  year.  However,  time 
and  a  regulation  which  exists  in  our  school  sys¬ 
tem  did  not  permit  it. 

This  year,  our  bookkeeping  course  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  a  trifle,  so  at  least  we  could  enter  the  annual 
contest.  As  for  the  other  ban,  we  have  a  regula¬ 
tion  in  our  city  that  forbids  all  teachers  to  collect 
money  or  fees  of  any  kind  not  authorized  by  the 
School  Board.  The  annual  contest  was  the  first 
one  in  which  students  could  compete  without 
ordering  certificates  of  achievement. 

When  I  learned  that  so  many  students’  papers 
had  qualified,  however,  I  tried  tactfully  to  ap¬ 
proach  my  Principal,  who,  in  turn,  petitioned  the 
School  Board.  Much  to  my  students’  and  my  de¬ 
light,  I  w'as  permitted  to  collect  the  dimes.  To 
show'  you  the  interest  taken  in  bookkeeping,  may 
1  take  the  liberty  to  .say  that  9.^  of  1.^3  students 
to  date  have  their  certificates.  I  think  this  in  itself 
verifies  my  statement  in  a  former  letter  stating 
that  your  contest  was  a  splendid  motivator  and 
teaching  device. 

During  the  past  week  it  was  my  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  present  to  Gwendolyn  Rolley,  one  of 
my  best  students,  an  award  of  $2.  The  gracious 
letter  and  the  check  were  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Clyde  I.  Blanchard.  It  is  ncedle.ss  to  say  that 
Gwendolyn  was  very  happy  to  learn  of  her  suc¬ 
cess.  As  for  my  other  students  and  myself,  we 
are  ever  so  happy  for  her  and  proud  of  her,  too. 

It  is  grand  to  work  with  folks  like  you  and 
the  Business  Education  World,  Mr.  Briggs! 
I  hope  that  in  the  future  I  shall  be  able  to  have 
my  students  take  advantage  of  the  many  business 
education  opportunities  you  offer  to  them  during 
the  year.  School  is  closing  soon  for  this  term, 
but  many  have  already  asked  if  they  may  go  on 
with  the  project  work  next  year. 

Thank  you  again  for  everything  you  and  your 
staff  have  done  for  us. — Emily  Hartmann,  East 
High  School,  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 


^)ear  Mr.  Briggs: 

Many  thanks  for  your  very  kind  letter  of  com¬ 
mendation  for  my  October  Bookkeeping  Project. 

I  am  sure  my  sensations  could  have  been  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  worthy  disciple  of  Izaak 
Walton,  who  went  fishing  for  minnows  and 
caught  a  trout.  His  surprise  could  not  have  been 
greater  than  mine,  and  your  letter  will  surely 
serve  as  an  incentive  for  greater  effort  along  this 
line.  It  has  arrived  just  in  time  to  produce  a 
burning  desire  to  "get  my  teeth  into”  the  big 
March  Contest. 

You  asked  me  to  tell  you  something  about  my 
method  of  attacking  the  B.  E.  W,  projects.  To 
be  candid  with  you,  I  have  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
that  I  adhere  to.  I  sniff  gingerly  at  the  fresh¬ 
smelling  pamphlet,  turn  it  over  suspiciously,  and 
wonder — w'ill  it  be  as  difficult  as  last  month’s, 
and  will  I  need  a  brief  case  to  carry  all  the 
papers?  These  are  but  idle  thoughts — but  I  must 
get  on — there  is  always  something  very  fascinating 
about  investigating  the  unknown. 

I  collect  all  relative  facts  and  for  the  next  two 
hours  1  am  literally  dead  to  the  world — exclud¬ 
ing,  of  course,  the  Business  Education  World. 

I  check  all  calculations  as  I  proceed,  thus  dis¬ 
pensing  with  that  panicky  sensation  that  comes  to 
you  when  you  discover  that  you  are  "out”  so 
much.  I  always  write  the  answer  to  the  related 
question  a  day  after  I  have  completed  the  routine 
work.  It  gives  me  something  to  cogitate  about 
while  riding  to  and  from  school.  The  subject 
supplies  a  great  deal  more  food  for  thought  than 
the  tiresome  tramway  advertisements.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  the  uninteresting  task  of  copying  my  work 
of  art,  and  in  doing  this  I  find  your  "ten  golden 
keys”  a  great  help  in  touching  up  the  original. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  add  that  any  tri¬ 
umphs  in  the  B.  E.  W.  projects  must  be  attributed 
to  our  teachers  who  have  so  conscientiously  in¬ 
structed  us  in  the  fine  points  of  Business. — Joan 
Hunting,  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School,  Mont¬ 
real,  Canada. 

C3entlemen: 

I  have  found  it  easy  enough  to  accumulate  15 
cents  for  the  BEW  projects;  in  fact,  for  any  rea¬ 
sonable  expense.  The  abundance  of  "I’s”  forth¬ 
coming  may  seem  egotistical,  but  I  feel  that,  not 
being  above  average  mentally  or  physically  or 
w’ith  any  special  advantage,  if  I  could  do  it,  any¬ 
one  else  who  will  apply  himself  can  do  the  same. 

For  the  past  seven  years,  in  a  limited  district, 
I  have  had  a  paper  route  which  has  grown,  not 
by  "nature”  but  by  effort,  from  76  to  201  dailies, 
until  there  are  now  more  papers  delivered  than 
there  are  houses  in  the  ten  blocks  covered.  Last 
year’s  profit  was  $601.08,  including  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s  tips — the  equivalent  of  79  cents 
an  hour  for  less  than  two  hours  of  work  a  day. 

Snow  shoveling  isn’t  too  difficult — I  know.  If 
you  pick  your  customers  it  is  highly  profitable. 
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A  bit  harder  job  is  pin  sticking.  It  does  not 
pay  so  well,  but  if  you  desire  money,  what  of  it? 

In  the  summer,  gardening  offers  an  easy,  inter¬ 
esting  (if  you  let  it  be),  and  well-paying  proposi¬ 
tion.  I  have  found  that  there  are  a  great  many 
homes  where  the  husband  has  died  and  the  wife 
IS  eager  for  aid  of  this  sort. 

Groceries  have  to  be  delivered.  I've  done  it. 

I’ve  worked  at  all  these,  besides  the  papers, 
and  have  not  died  from  overwork.  Proof — not 
one  day  of  school  missed  since  second  grade.  That 
was  twelve  years  ago. 

No;  all  "play"  time  is  not  exhausted.  In  high 
school  I  belonged  to  eight  clubs  (officer  in  two), 
the  YMCA,  Boy  Scouts,  church  society,  and  gram¬ 
mar  schcK)l  alumni.  What’s  more,  I  found  time 
to  win  three  letters — one  each  in  track,  golf,  and 
hockey. 

1  have  wandered  a  bit,  I  know,  but  have  men- 
tit)ned  five  ways  to  acquire  money,  outside  of  tak¬ 
ing  it  from  parents,  and  have  shown  that  it  inter¬ 
feres  in  no  way  with  health,  fun,  or  school. — 
Edward  Bihl,  North  Park  Business  School,  Buf¬ 
falo,  New  York. 

Directors  of  B,E,W,  Projects 

The  B.E.W.  Service  is  a  personal  service. 
Correspondence  between  teachers  and  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  projects  is  cordially  invited. 


New  Projects  by  Students 

The  BEW  will  pay  $5  cash  to  any  student 
who  submits  an  acceptable  project  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Fundamentals.  If  in  doubt  as  to  what 
this  title  covers,  consult  any  recent  text  in 
junior  business  training. 

The  October  project  in  this  subject  was 
written  by  Joe  E.  Fernandes,  a  student  of 
Miss  Helen  J.  Caffrey,  of  the  Norton 
(Massachusetts)  High  School.  His  project 
may  be  used  as  a  model;  also  any  one  of 
last  year  s  projects.  A  free  copy  will  be  sent 
to  any  student  who  wishes  to  write  a  project. 

Mr.  Briggs,  the  director  of  this  series, 
will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  teachers  re¬ 
garding  student  participation.  Any  student 
who  has  had  business  experience  is  urged 
to  put  that  experience  in  project  form.  He 
may  receive  unlimited  assistance  from  any¬ 
one  else,  the  only  requirement  being  that  the 
project  be  based  on  his  own  actual  business 
experience. 

Above  is  a  picture  of  Joe  Fernandes  at 
w'ork  in  his  father’s  store. 

His  teacher  writes  us: 

Joe  is  a  rather  busy  young  man.  He  enters 
into  all  school  activities,  works  out  projects  in 
every  course,  takes  as  many  Freshman  courses  as 
the  school  schedule  permits,  and  earns  "A”  grades 
in  all  of  them,  besides  working  in  his  father’s 
store. 

We  are  extremely  proud  that  his  project  has 
been  accepted  for  publication  in  the  BEW. 

Who  will  be  the  author  of  the  November 
project?  See  rules  on  opposite  page. 


Mr.  Briggs  Miss  Johnson  Dr.  Carmichael 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  various  di¬ 
rectors  are  given  here  for  that  purpose.  Get 
acquainted  with  them,  if  you  do  not  already 
know  them.  They  are  exceptionally  w'ell 
qualified  for  their  responsibilities. 

Milton  Briggs,  Instructor  in  the  Commercial 
Department  and  Adviser  to  the  Senior  Class, 
Senior  High  School,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 
Director  of  the  Business  Fundamentals  and  Book¬ 
keeping  projects. 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Johnson,  Assistant  Editor,  the 
BEW,  Director  of  the  Business  Letter  Writing 
and  Business  Personality  projects. 

Dr.  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Associate  Professor 
of  Commerce,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Mun- 
cie,  Indiana.  Director  of  the  Office  Practice 
projects. 

Please  address  your  correspondence  with 
these  directors  in  care  of  the  Business  Edu- 
CA'noN  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 
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Rules  for  Project  Authors 

Each  project  submitted  must  contain  the 
following  information  on  the  title  page: 

1.  An  appropriate  title  for  the  project. 

2.  The  following  statement:  This  is  an  original 
project  based  on  my  own  actual  business  experi¬ 
ence  and  it  has  never  been  published  in  any  other 
magazine  or  book. 

3.  Full  name  and  home  address  of  the  student. 

4.  Full  name  and  address  of  the  school. 

5.  Year  in  school. 

6.  Full  name  of  teacher-sponsor. 

The  project  should  be  typed  in  duplicate 
on  81/2-  by  11-inch  paper,  double  spaced,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper.  A  solution  must  also 
be  submitted  in  duplicate  on  a  separate 
sheet,  arranged  exactly  as  would  be  required 
of  participants. 

Mail  flat  to  B.E.W.  Awards  Division, 
The  Business  Education  World,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Include  wdth  your  project  a  thumbnail 
autobiography  of  the  student-author.  State 
facts  about  education  and  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture — anything  that  he  thinks  may  be  of 
interest  to  his  fellow  students. 

B.E,W,  Honor  Clubs 

The  April,  May,  and  June,  1938,  issues 
of  the  B.E.W.  each  contained  a  list  of  teach¬ 
ers  whose  students  had  been  awarded  five 
gold  seals  in  any  of  the  three  monthly  proj¬ 
ects  issued  last  year.  Here  is  a  fourth  list 
followed  by  the  names  of  teachers  whose 
students  earned  eight  seals  during  the  last 
school  year. 


Five  Seals 

Mrs.  Doris  Brix,  High  School,  Strcator,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Beulah  E.  Butterfield,  Honolulu  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Stella  May  Carlson,  Oxnard  Senior  High  School, 
Oxnard,^  California. 

Eva  F.  Dorr,  Grayling  High  School,  Grayling,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Louise  Hanibley,  Chetopa  High  School,  Chetopa, 
Kansas. 

Mrs.^  Geraldine  W.  Holden,  Knickerbocker  Junior 
High  School,  North  Troy,  New  York. 

Ruth  Larson,  Essex  High  School,  Essex,  Iowa. 

Sister  Charles  Therese,  Loretto  .Academy,  Santa 
re.  New  Mexico. 

Sister  M.  Alexandrine,  Presentation  of  Mary  Con¬ 
vent,  Farnham,  Quebec,  Canada. 

Sister  M.  .Xngela  Merici,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  .Aus¬ 
tin,  Texas. 

Sister  Mary  Conrad,  D’Youville  College,  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

Sister  Mary  Ignatia,  St.  John’s  School,  Marshfield, 
Wisconsin. 

Sister  _Mary  Inna,  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kansas. 

Frances  E.  Smith,  High  School,  Sunbury,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Sara  J.  Smitheram,  Arroyo  Grande  Union  High 
School,  Arroyo  Grande,  California. 


Lucile  F.  Sterling,  Savanna  Township  High  School, 
Savanna,  Illinois.  ,  „  . 

Miss  .M.  A.  Stone,  School  of  Commerce,  Clinton, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Harry  Struss,  Rural  High  &hool,  Waldo,  Kansas. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Sumnicht,  Business  Institute,  Owasso, 
Michigan.  .  ^ 

Ruby  Taney,  High  School,  Conrad,  Montana. 

Mrs.  Rae  H.  Thompson,  High  School,  Madison, 

.  T.-  L  C.  U  I 

Elizabeth  VoshalL  Francisco  Junior  High  School, 
San  Francisco,  California.  r-  i- 

Loren  A.  Wann,  Union  High  School,  Madera,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  ,  T,-  TT 

Gladys  L.  Wasson,  Union  High  School,  Big  Pine, 

California.  .  „  tt-  ^  c-  v  i 

I.aura  L.  Westhaver,  Joseph  Case  High  School, 

Swansea,  Massachusetts.  .  ,  o  , 

Laurel  A.  Wilson,  High  and  Vocational  School, 
Welland,  Ontario,  Canada.  . 

Hazel  C.  Wingfield,  High  School,  Eunice,  New 

Mexico.  .  „  .  , 

Bess  Wyrick,  J.  W.  Riley  High  School,  South  Bend, 
Indiana. 


Eight  Seals 


Mrs.  Helen  J.  Adams,  Pullman  Free  School  of  Man¬ 
ual  Training,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Donald  J.  Allgeier,  Licking  High  School,  Lacking, 
Missouri. 

Iva  G.  Batrus,  Altoona  Senior  High  School,  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, 

Gertrude  M.  Belyea,  .Agawam  High  School,  Aga¬ 
wam,  Massachusetts. 

Hazel  Berglund,  Rush  City  High  School,  Rush  City, 
Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Ella  Drinkwine,  Bartley  Business  School,  Su¬ 
perior,  Wisconsin. 

Pearl  E.  Garen,  Glassport  High  School,  Glassport, 
Pennsylvania.  _ 

Ethel  Haines,  Hope  Farm  High  School,  Hope  Farm, 
New  York. 

Olivia  Hansen,  Ord  High  School,  Ord,  Nebraska. 

Beulah  Husted,  St.  John  Township  High  School, 
Dyer,  Indiana. 

Catherine  M.  Kelley,  I.eadville  High  School,  Lead- 
ville,  Colorado. 

Mae  Pauline  Lynch,  .Agawam  High  School,  Agawam, 
Massachusetts. 

Mabel  L.  Marlar,  Strawn  Community  High  School, 
Strawn,  Illinois. 

Hilda  Mcsick,  Coulee  City  High  School,  Coulee  City, 
Washington. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Mulkey,  Marlow  Consolidated  High 
School,  Marlow,  Georgia. 

Sister  Helene-du-Crucifix,  Brochu  Academy,  South- 
bridge,  Massachusetts. 

Sister  M.  Divine  Compassion,  Grace  Business  School, 
Morristown.  New  Jersey. 

Sister  M.  Edmond,  Notre  Dame  School,  North 
•Adams,  Massachusetts. 

Sister  M.  Ignatia,  St.  John’s  School,  Marshfield, 
Wisconsin. 

Sister  M.  Turibia,  St.  Francis  High  School,  Lafay¬ 
ette.  Indiana. 

Sister  Mariangela,  Immaculate  Conception  School. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  .Aquin,  St.  Mary’s  Academy,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Sister  Paul  du  Sacre  Coeur,  Brochu  Academy,  South- 
bridge,  Massachusetts. 

Sister  St.  Mary  of  Sion.  Notre  Dame  Secretarial 
School.  Montreal,  Quebec.  Canada. 

Mary  .A.  Stone.  School  of  Commerce,  Clinton,  On¬ 
tario.  Canada. 

R.alpli  L.  Stull.  Corunna  Public  Schools,  Corunna, 
Michigan. 


J^ONT  forget  to  send  for  your  free  copy 
of  the  awards  information  booklet, 
j  "Effective  Teaching  Through  the  B.E.W. 
Monthly  Projects.”  Address:  Awards  De¬ 
partment,  The  Business  Education  World, 
1  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Prizes  for  Personality  Projects 

A  Contest  for  Teachers 


IN  literally  dozens  of  places  we  have  read 
that,  according  to  a  recent  survey,  85  per 
lent  of  discharged  employees  owe  their 
loss  of  employment  to  personality  defects. 
Something  more  than  we  are  now  doing 
should  be  done  to  help  business  students 
overcome  personality  defects. 

In  the  study  of  personality,  we  are  ex¬ 
plorers  together  in  an  unknowm  land.  What 
its  boundaries  are,  we  have  not  yet  discov¬ 
ered,  but  we  suspect  that  the  resources  of  this 
hidden  kingdom  are  magnificent. 

We  w'ant  your  help  in  preparing  our  new 
series  of  Personality  Projects.  The  October 
project  appears  on  pages  49-50.  It  is  sug¬ 
gestive  only.  You  may  be  able  to  write  a 
much  better  one.  Hence,  this  contest. 

Will  you  head  an  expedition  into  the  in¬ 
terior  and  report  your  findings.^  You  may 
consider  the  October  Personality  Project  as 
a  rough  chart,  but  do  not  regard  it  as  an  ac¬ 
curate  map  to  be  slavishly  followed. 

The  object  of  this  series  of  projects  is  :o 
teach  rather  than  to  test. 

The  subject  must  be  important.  Clock- 
watching,  for  example,  is  hardly  big  enough 
for  an  entire  project,  although  it  could  be 
part  of  one. 

The  project  must  be  such  that  student  so¬ 
lutions  can  be  written. 

Situations  must  be  imaginable  by  students, 
and  decisions  called  for  must  have  some  basis 
in  their  probable  experience.  We  have 
found,  in  previous  project  work,  that  student 
imagination  tends  to  run  wild  if  the  student 
has  to  invent. 

Situations  may  be  and  should  be  related  to 
business  offices,  but  remember  that  the  aver¬ 
age  student  has  never  worked  in  an  office  in 
his  life.  His  knowledge  of  offices  if  all 
,  fiction.  He  does,  however,  know  schools. 
Sometimes  you  can  relate  the  two. 

Indicate  precisely  what  the  student  is  to 
write  in  solving  the  project.  Instructions 
cannot  be  too  clear.  Leave  as  few  loopholes 
.  as  possible. 


If  possible,  put  the  student  into  the  picture 
by  making  the  problems  relate  to  "you.  ’ 
"What  will  you  do?”  is  more  effective  and 
concrete  than  "What  should  Mary  have 
done?” 

Situations  should  apply  to  young  men  as 
well  as  to  young  women.  They  should  not 
be  confined  to  stenographers  only. 

A  key  must  be  provided.  Your  prepara- 
tor)'  work  will  be  easier  if  you  have  definite 
objectives  in  each  instance;  and  the  work  of 
the  examiners,  in  going  over  student  papers 
based  on  your  project,  will  be  more  econom¬ 
ical.  Such  a  key  cannot  be  absolutely  rigid, 
for  student  answers  wdll  not  conform  to  it; 
but  only  by  preparing  a  key  can  you  clarify 
in  your  mind  the  results  you  w'ish  to  obtain. 

If  possible,  teach  the  project  in  one  or 
more  of  your  classes  before  submitting  it. 


PRIZES  AND  RULES 

First  Prize,  $10  cash 
Second  Prize,  $5  cash 

1.  All  personality  projects  accepted  by 
the  judges  will  be  published  and  paid  for 
at  regular  space  rates,  one  cent  a  word. 
Cash  prizes  for  first  and  second  places  are 
in  addition  to  this  sum. 

2.  No  project  will  be  returned. 

3.  Author’s  name,  address,  and  school 
connection  must  appear  on  the  top  sheet 
of  the  manuscript. 

4.  The  project  should  be  about  1,000 
words.  More  accurately:  type  your  mate¬ 
rial  about  54  characters  to  the  line  and 
submit  no  more  than  160  lines.  The  key 
is  extra.  Send  it  w’ith  the  project. 

5.  Manuscripts  are  to  be  typed,  double 
space,  on  one  side  only,  paper  8V2  by  11 
inches. 

6.  Contest  judges  will  be  Clyde  Insley 
Blanchard,  Louis  A.  Leslie,  Dorothy  M. 
Johnson,  Philip  S.  Pepe. 

7.  Contest  entries  must  be  postmarked  not 
later  than  October  15.  Address  your  entry 
to  Personality  Contest  Editor,  The  Business 
Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Business  Personality  Project 

Dorothy  M.  Johnson 


CLOSING  DATE:  For  Eastern  Time  Zone,  Oct.  17;  Central, 
Oct.  19;  Rocky  Mountain,  Oct.  21;  Pacific  Coast,  Oct.  23 


Though  the  noblest  disposition  you  inherit. 

And  your  character  with  earnestness  is  packed, 
All  such  qualities  have  very  little  merit, 
L^naccompanied  by  Tact. 

— Harry  Graham 
HEN  I  was  studying  commercial 
subjects,  I  heard  so  much  about  ef¬ 
ficiency  that  I  really  supposed 
people  became  automatons  w'hen  they  entered 
an  oliftce.  They  don’t,  I  learned.  They 
work  hard  by  spurts,  according  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  work  to  be  done.  They  feel  happy, 
thoughtful,  annoyed,  or  tired.  They  wish 
it  were  lunchtime  or  payday  or  tomorrow  or 
Christmas.  There  are  office  friendships,  en¬ 
mities,  politics,  undercurrents.  In  short, 
people  are  just  people,  in  offices  or  out  of 
them.  In  spite  of  everj'thing,  they  get  the 
world’s  work  done. 

Sometimes  getting  or  keeping  a  job  de¬ 
pends  on  one’s  ability  to  get  along  with 
people,  and  that  means  much  more  than 
simply  keeping  out  of  arguments. 

Tact  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  fric¬ 
tion,  in  an  office  or  out  of  it.  The  diction¬ 
ary  says  tact  is  "nice  discernment  of  the  best 
course  of  action  under  given  conditions; 
esp.,  ability  to  deal  with  others  without  giv¬ 
ing  offense.  Implies  delicate,  sympathetic 
perception,  esp.  of  what  is  fit,  graceful,  or 
considerate.” 

How  can  you  develop  tact  in  dealing  with 
people?  By  putting  yourself  in  the  other 
person’s  place;  by  realizing  that  he  is  not 
an  office  machine,  but  a  human  being  with 
human  virtues  and  failings;  by  considering 
the  probable  effect  on  him  of  what  you  are 
going  to  say. 

In  each  of  the  following  assignments,  be¬ 
fore  writing  try  speaking  aloud  so  that  you 
can  recognize  the  most  effective  tones  of 
voice  as  well  as  the  most  suitable  words  for 
expressing  your  thought. 

Number  your  written  answers  as  the  fol¬ 


lowing  assignments  are  numbered.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  in  speaking  you  do  not  use  some 
expressions  that  would  be  suitable  in  writ¬ 
ing.  Avoid  stilted  expressions  that  you  can¬ 
not  imagine  yourself  saying  aloud. 

The  Rajah  and  the  Mail 

Your  office  manager’s  name  is  Rogers.  He 
has  absolute  authority  in  matters  of  office 
procedure  and  expense,  so  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  some  of  your  co-workers  speak  of 
him  facetiously  (and  in  low  voices)  as  ’’the 
Rajah.”  He  announced  a  week  ago  in  a 
form  letter  to  all  members  of  the  force  that 
no  more  personal  mail  could  be  sent  out 
through  the  company’s  postage-meter  ma¬ 
chine,  and  that  the  mail  clerks  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  deliver  to  him  any  letters  they 
found,  sealed  but  not  stamped,  in  the  out¬ 
going  mail. 

Last  evening,  Mr.  Patterson,  your  im¬ 
mediate  superior,  forgot  and  put  two  sealed, 
unstamped  letters  into  his  "out”  box.  When 
you  are  going  through  the  incoming  mail  for 
him,  you  find  this  note: 

"Patterson:  See  me  this  morning  about 
two  apparently  personal  letters  mailed  by 
you  and  delivered  to  me  by  the  mail  clerk 
in  accordance  with  my  instructions.  A.  R. 
Rogers.” 

Assignment  1 :  Just  to  prepare  yourself  for 
greater  responsibility  when  it  comes,  rewrite  Mr. 
Rogers’  note  so  that  it  will  enlist  Mr.  Patterson’s 
co-operation  instead  of  arousing  his  indignation. 
(Not  more  than  30  words.) 

Assignment  2;  A  tactless,  careless  person  might 
hand  the  note  to  Mr.  Patterson  and  say,  "The 
Rajah  sent  you  a  sassy  note  about  those  letters 
to  your  mother  and  your  sister  that  you  tried 
to  get  past  the  mailing  department.’’  But  con¬ 
sider  Mr.  Patterson’s  dignity,  remember  that  you 
would  not  care  to  be  quoted  as  having  nick¬ 
named  the  office  manager,  and  you  will  say  what, 
if  anything,  to  Mr.  Patterson?  Or  will  you  simply 
put  the  communication  with  Mr.  Patterson’s  other 
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mail  on  his  desk  and  pretend  you  had  not  seen 
it?  (He  will  know  very  well  that  you  did  see  it.) 
Answer  in  not  more  than  25  words. 

Assignment  3:  Two  weeks  later,  quite  by  ac¬ 
cident  and  without  "snooping,”  you  discover  that 
Mr.  Patterson  has  again  carelessly  put  a  personal 
letter  in  his  "out”  box.  What  will  you  do? 
What  will  you  say?  (Not  more  than  25  words.) 

“That  New  Girl  Can't  Punctuate!" 

Mr.  Patterson  says  irritably  to  you,  "I  wisii 
somebody  would  tell  that  new  girl  to  learn 
to  punctuate.  My  correspondents  will  think 
I’m  illiterate.” 

Obviously,  he  really  does  wish  that  some¬ 
one  would  tell  her.  You  do  not  know  her 
well,  and  you  do  not  wish  to  seem  officious, 
but  you  should  pass  the  information  on  to 
her. 

Assignment  4:  What  is  the  most  tactful  way 
to  pass  on  Mr.  Patterson’s  criticism  to  the  new 
stenographer?  (Not  more  than  25  words.) 

Ask  Me  No  (Questions 

Salaries  are  usually  secret  matters.  A  new 
office  boy,  who  does  not  understand  that, 
asks  you  outright,  "How  much  do  you  get 
a  week?” 

Assignment  3:  What  can  you  say  that  will 
courteously  and  kindly  convey  the  information 
that  people  shouldn't  ask  questions  like  that? 
(Not  more  than  25  words.  You  need  not  be 
solemn  with  the  office  boy.  His  name  is  Mike.) 

Here's  a  Pretty  State  of  Things! 

You  work  for  two  busy  men,  Charles  Wil¬ 
bur  and  H.  L.  Murphy.  They  have  equal 
authority.  They  get  along  fairly  well,  but 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  friction  because 
they  must  divide  your  time  between  them. 

It  is  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  the 
mail  closes  at  4:45.  You  have  several  let¬ 
ters  to  transcribe  for  Mr.  Wilbur,  who  said 
just  before  he  left  the  office  a  few  minutes 
ago  that  they  had  to  be  mailed  tonight. 

Mr.  Murphy  suddenly  says,  "Get  me  th( 
ledger  sheet  on  the  Belleville  Mercantile’s 
account  and  copy  all  the  entries  since  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  I  have  to  have  the  dead  correspond¬ 
ence  from  the  storeroom,  too.” 

Assignment  6:  Just  for  fun,  write  the  most  ex¬ 
asperating  and  ill-advised  reply  you  could  make. 
(Not  more  than  15  snappy  words.) 


Assignment  1:  Now  write  a  tactful  response. 
You  must  try  to  keep  peace  between  your  two 
bosses,  because  you  are  "between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  millstones,”  and  you  will  suffer 
from  any  discord.  (Not  more  than  25  words.) 

“//  You  Can  Keep  Your  Head — ” 

You  have  just  begun  to  work  in  the  ac¬ 
counting  department.  The  chief  accountant 
approaches  you  on  your  second  morning 
with  some  papers  and  says  accusingly,  glar¬ 
ing  over  his  spectacles,  "These  should  have 
been  put  in  the  vault  last  night.  Why  did 
you  leave  them  in  your  desk?” 

If  you  look  terrified  and  whisper,  "Oh,  I 
didn’t  know,"  you  make  a  bad  impression. 
If  you  say  indignantly,  "Miss  Harris  didn’t 
tell  me  that!”  you  are  putting  the  blame  on 
someone  else,  and  if  there  is  anything  that 
will  get  you  into  trouble  more  quickly,  I 
haven’t  heard  of  it. 

There  are  at  least  two  good  ways  to  apol¬ 
ogize  briefly  and  courteously,  without  blam¬ 
ing  any  one  person.  One  of  them  uses  the 
passive  voice. 

Assignment  8:  Write  at  least  one  way  here — 
two,  if  you  can.  (Not  more  than  10  words  for 
each.) 

Assignment  9:  What  sentence  can  you  add  to 
the  bare  apology  so  as  to  leave  the  chief  ac¬ 
countant  feeling  that  there  is  hope  for  you,  after 
all?  (Not  more  than  10  words.) 

Assignment  10.  IMPORTANT;  How  could 
you  have  avoided  this  trouble  in  the  first  place? 
(Not  more  than  25  words.) 

Work  all  ten  assignments.  Type  them  if 
possible. 

What  have  you  learned  about  tact  from 
this  project?  It  depends  simply  on  common 
sense,  doesn’t  it? 

"Do  as  you  would  be  done  by,”  and  be¬ 
hold — you  speak  kindly,  considerately,  tact¬ 
fully  I 

- 4— - 

WILL  G.  PRICE,  33d  degree  Mason  of  the 
Southern  Jurisdiction  of  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  has  been  appointed 
deputy  of  the  Valley  of  Wichita  for  that  or¬ 
ganization. 

Mr.  Price  was  a  teacher  in  his  early  youth 
and  was  for  many  years  president  of  the 
Wichita  (Kansas)  Business  College.  He  has 
been  active  in  civic  affairs  for  more  than  fifty 
years. 
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Economic  Geography  Series — Topic  No.  1 

Economic  Geography 
Of  Tea,  Coffee,  Cacao,  Mate 

E.  RAY  CASTO,  Ph.D. 


Editor’s  Note — In  his  Department  of 
Geography  and  Education,  Dr.  Casto  teaches  eco¬ 
nomic  geography  as  a  college  course,  and  also  at 
the  high  school  level;  he  presents  the  subject  to 
a  high  school  class  as  an  observation  course  for 
college  students  interested  in  the  teaching  of  high 
school  geography. 

Dr.  Casto  has  developed  a  happy  interest  among 
high  school  students  by  the  use  of  guide  sheets  for 
individual  investigation  beyond  the  usual  require¬ 
ments  of  textbook  assignments  and  class  discus¬ 
sion.  In  this  article,  Dr.  Casto  presents  90  items 
for  student  investigation  growing  out  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  geography  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cacao.  The 
exercises  encourage  the  use  of  the  atlas,  unabridged 
dictionary,  encyclopedias,  and  library  reference 
books. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  test  his  own  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  topics  before  turning  to  the  key. 

Teachers  wishing  this  material  for  the  use  of 
their  classes  are  granted  the  privilege  of  mimeo¬ 
graphing  the  exercises  for  this  purpose. 

The  twelve  numbered  statements  at  the  close  of 
he  article  summarize  the  fundamental  facts  and 
relationships  concerning  the  economic  geography 
of  these  products. 

— Douglas  C.  Ridgley,  Series  Editor. 


In  the  following  exer¬ 
cises,  fill  the  blanks  with 
words  beginning  with  the 
initial  letter  of  each  group. 

1.  Foochow  is  the  chief 
tea  port. 

2.  The  majority  of  the 
coffee-carrying  ships  are 

3 . produces  70  per  cent  of  the  world’s 

coffee. 

4.  The  majority  of  the  coffees  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  are  ....  of  various  flavored  coffees. 

5.  The  leading  exporter  of  tea  is  ...  . 


owned  Kv  the 


7.  The  .  .  .  . ,  a  tube  with  a  strainer  at  the 
lower  end,  is  used  in  drinking  mate. 

8.  Coffee  is  usually  packed  in  ...  . 

9.  The  ....  of  the  Theobroma  tree  yield 
the  cacao  of  commerce. 

10.  Some  chicory  used  in  the  United  States 
coffee  factories  is  imported  from  .... 


71 


1.  Coffee  from  the  West 
Indies  is  frequently  mar¬ 
keted  mixed  with  .... 
since  the  natives  often  pick 
the  seeds  from  the  ground. 

2  . ships  cacao  to 

western  United  States. 

3  . is  a  leading  city 

of  the  cacao  and  coffee  district  of  Guatemala. 


4.  Coffee  has  long  been  cultivated  in  .  .  . 

5.  Coffee  is  grown  at  lower  ....  in  Brazil 
than  in  Colombia. 


6 . is  the  greatest  per  capita  consumer 

of  tea. 


7.  The  large  holdings  on  which  tea  is 
grown  are  called  .... 

8.  Coffee,  cacao,  tea  are  important  articles 

of  ...  . 

9.  Moisture  is  carried  to  the  coffee  groves 
of  Central  America  by  ...  .  winds. 

10.  The  tea  bush  is  an  ...  .  plant. 


1.  The  great  .... 
of  beverages  per  unit 
of  bulk  and  weight 
insures  their  profitable 
transportation  to  long- 
•  distance  markets. 

2.  The  chief  coffee  port  of 
Mexico  is  ...  . 


6.  The  coffee  industry  of  Ceylon  was  ruined 
by  ...  . 


3 . ranks  third  among  the  nations  of 

South  America  in  the  production  of  coffee. 
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4.  The  ....  Islands  produce  small  quan¬ 
tities  of  cacao. 

5. -6 . and  ....  of  Canada  are  receiv¬ 

ing  ports  for  tea,  coffee,  and  cacao. 

7 . Rica  is  a  Paraguayan  city  of  the 

mate  district. 

8.  A  system  of  price  regulation  of  coffee  is 
called  .... 

9 . is  the  chief  beverage-receiving  port 

of  Chile. 

10 . is  an  important  city  of  the  coffee 

district  of  Venezuela. 


♦  About  Dr,  Casio:  B.  S.  and  M.  S.  from  West 
Virginia  Wesleyan;  M.  A.,  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers;  Ph.  D.,  Clark  University.  Professor 
of  geography  and  rural  education,  Emory  and 
Henry  College,  Emory,  Virginia.  Dr.  Casto  has 
published  articles  with  such  attractive  titles  as 
“The  Life-Giving  Dead  Sea,”  and  “Tel  Aviv: 
The  New  City  of  Palestine.” 

tral  America  make  transportation  of  upland 
coffee  to  the  ports  difficult. 

10.  The  Brazilian  state  of . 

....  produces  both  coffee  and  mate. 


1.  The  ....  of  Japan 
ranks  fourth  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tea. 

2.  Coffee  is  the  chief  .... 
crop  of  the  uplands  of 
Central  America. 

3.  In  the  West  Indies 
coffee  is  grown  between 

400  and  2,500  feet  in  ...  . 

4.  The  ....  from  dried  kola  nuts  is  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  many  beverages. 

5.  The  ....  Indies  produce  much  tea  for 
the  European  market. 

6.  Tea  was  unknown  in  ...  .  before  1750. 

7. -8.  The  ....  and  ....  factors  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  location  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  tea  industry  in  southeastern  Asia. 

9.  Of  the  beverage  plants,  cacao  is  grown 
nearest  the  .... 

10 . Santo  is  a  state  of  the  coffee  dis¬ 

trict  of  Brazil. 


1.  The  second  in  im¬ 
portance  of  the  world’s 
coffee  ports  is  ...  . 

2.  All  beverages  are 
plant  products  but  no 
one  is  produced  from 

3.  Mocha  coffee  is 


grown  along  the . 

4.  Lithuania  receives  coffee,  tea,  and  cacao 
through  the  port  of  ...  . 

5 . is  a  cacao  port  of  Brazil. 

6.  Drying  coffee  is  stirred  frequently  with 
wooden  .... 


7.  Coffee  requires  a  ....  soil. 

8.  Mate  is  the  chief  ....  of  ordinary  tea. 

9.  Heavy  ....  in  the  West  Indies  and  Cen- 


rT\  1 . coffee  is  superior  in 

A  quality  to  that  of  other  lands. 
A  \  2.  The  original  home  of 

f  coffee  is  thought  to  be  ... . 

3.  Chile  and  ....  are 
the  only  countries  of 
South  America  which 
import  tea. 

4.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  tea  in  the 
continent  of  ....  is  eight  pounds. 

5.  Tea  is  a  native  of  ...  . 


6 . rainfall  is  essential  for  cacao  pro¬ 

duction. 

7.  The  ....  Indians  used  cacao  seeds  as 
money. 

8.  ...  is  the  cacao  center  of  The  Nether- 
lands. 

9 . is  the  coffee  port  of  Salvador. 


10.  Roasted  chicory  roots  are  often  used  as 
an  ....  for  coffee. 

1.  The  Dutch  introduced 
the  coffee  plant  into  their 
territory  of  ...  . 

2 . tea  is  produced 

by  immediate  heating  of 
the  leaves  to  prevent  fer¬ 
mentation. 

3.  The  chief  cacao-pro¬ 
ducing  region  is  the  ....  of  Africa. 

4.  Excellent  cacao  is  produced  in  ...  . 

5.  The  beverage  ....  is  prepared  from  the 
seeds  of  a  tree  which  grows  wild  in  Brazil. 


6 . produces  much  chicor)’. 

7.  Cacao  is  exported  from  .... 

8 . is  a  beverage-receiving  port  nf 


Italy. 

9.  The  cacao  port  of  British  Guiana  is  ... . 
10.  La  ....  is  the  coffee  port  of  Venezuela. 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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( Continued  from  page  ^2 ) 

1.  London  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  tea-trading  center  of 
the  world.  'Tea  is  a  typ¬ 
ical  ....  drink.” 

2.  Cacao  is  a  crop  of  the 
rainy  ....  belt. 

3.  Coffee  is  a  much- 
prized  drink  of  the  Mos¬ 
lems  of  ...  , 

4.  Beverages  are  much  used  but  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  continent  of  ...  . 

5.  Foreign  corporations  are  developing 
mate  ....  in  South  America. 

6.  The  most  productive  cacao  plantations 
are  in  ...  .  Africa. 

7.  Much  tea  is  shipped  across  ....  China 
Sea. 

8 . imports  tea  from  India. 

9.  Java  tea  and  coffee  are  ...  .  from  Ba¬ 
tavia. 

10.  Guayaquil  is  the  chief  port  from  which 
....  exports  cacao. 

1.  The  island  of  ....  is  an 
important  producer  of  coffee. 

2.  Tea  was  unknown  in 
Europe  before  the  .  .  .  cen¬ 
tury. 

3.  Cacao  trees  are  grown 
under  the  ....  of  taller  trees. 

4.  Coffee  trees  do  not  give 
a  high  yield  earlier  than  the  ....  year. 

5 . is  the  world’s  leading  coffee  port. 

6.  The  beverages,  coffee  and  cocoa,  are 
made  from  .... 

7.  Coffee,  tea,  guarana,  mate,  and  kola  do 
not  yield  nourishment ;  they  are  simply  .... 

8.  The  chief  Pacific  port  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  tea  is  ...  . 

9.  The  climate  of  the  tropical  ...  is 

♦  About  Dr,  Ridgley,  Series 
Editor:  Professor  of  geog¬ 
raphy  in  education,  Qark  Uni¬ 
versity.  Formerly  director  of 
geography  of  the  A.E.F.  Uni¬ 
versity  in  France;  headed  the 
geography  department  of  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Normal  University. 

Fellow  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Sodety.  Holds  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  National 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers  for  “outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  educational  geography.” 


suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  coffee  plant.  | 

10.  Iron  and  potash  are  essential  for  coffee 

Key 

B  E 


1.  "brick” 

1.  earth 

2.  British 

2.  Ecuador 

3.  Brazil 

3.  Escuintla 

4.  blends 

4.  Ethiopia 

5.  British  India 

5.  elevations 

6.  blight 

6.  England 

7.  bombilla 

7.  estates 

8.  bags 

8.  export 

9.  beans 

9.  easterly 

10.  Belgium 

10.  evergreen 

V 

E 

1.  value 

1.  Empire 

2.  Vera  Cruz 

2.  export 

3.  Venezuela 

3.  elevation 

4.  Virgin 

4.  extract 

5.  Victoria 

5.  East 

6.  Vancouver 

6.  Europe 

7.  Villa 

7.  environmental 

8.  valorization 

8.  economic 

9.  Valparaiso 

9.  Equator 

10.  Valencia 

10.  Espirito 

R 

A 

1.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

1.  Arabian 

2.  root 

2.  Abyssinia 

3.  Red  Sea 

3.  Argentina 

4.  Riga 

4.  Australia 

5.  Recife 

5.  Assam 

6.  rakes 

6.  abundant 

7.  rich 

7.  Aztec 

8.  rival 

8.  Amsterdam 

9.  rains 

9.  Acajutla 

10.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

10.  adulterant 

G 

E 

1.  Guiana 

1.  English 

2.  green 

2.  equatorial 

3.  Gold  Coast 

3.  Egypt 

4.  Guatemala 

4.  Europe 

3.  guarana 

5.  estates 

6.  Germany 

6.  Equatorial 

7.  Guayaquil 

7.  East 

8.  Genoa 

8.  England 

9.  Georgetown 

9.  exported 

10.  Guaira 

10.  Ecuador 

S 

1.  Sumatra 

6.  seeds 

2.  seventeenth 

7.  stimulants 

3.  shelter 

8.  San  Francisco 

4.  seventh 

9.  savanna 

5.  Santos 

10.  soils 

A  Few  Interesting  Facts  | 

The  following  general  statements,  or  geo-  I 
graphic  principles,  express  some  of  the  im-  | 
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portant  relationships  between  beverage  plants 
and  their  natural  environment  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  activities  involved  in  the  production 
and  distribution  of  the  products  of  beverage 
plants. 

1.  Beverages  came  into  use  in  those  areas 
where  unboiled  water  could  not  be  safely 
drunk,  and  at  a  time  when  methods  for  puri¬ 
fying  unboiled  water  were  lacking.  Bever¬ 
age  plants  make  boiled  water  more  palatable. 

2.  Coffee  and  tea  require  well-drained 
soils;  therefore,  they  are  generally  grown 
on  slopes. 

3.  Of  the  beverage  plants,  tea  has  the 
widest  climatic  range.  It  is  able  to  withstand 
severe  frost,  which,  however,  limits  the  num¬ 
ber  of  possible  pickings  and  hence  the  total 
crop;  for  example,  tea  is  picked  three  times 
a  year  along  the  northern  border  in  China, 
and  fifteen  times  in  Assam,  where  high 
temperature  prevails  all  the  year  round. 

4.  Coffee  is  a  native  of  the  Eastern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  but  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
crop  raised  for  commercial  purposes  is 


produced  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

5.  Cacao  is  a  native  of  South  America,  but 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  commercial  crop 
is  produced  in  Africa. 

6.  Coffee,  tea,  and  cacao  are  limited  to 
commercial  production  to  those  areas  where 
cheap,  abundant,  skilled  labor  is  available. 

7.  The  quality  of  coffee  is  largely  influ¬ 
enced  by  soil,  climate,  and  care  in  cultivation. 

8.  Mate  is  more  sustaining  than  tea  or  cof¬ 
fee  and  is  rapidly  growing  in  popularity. 

9.  Beverage  plants  attain  the  size  of  trees 
if  not  pruned.  Under  cultivation  they  are 
pruned  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  and  to  make  harvesting  easy. 

10.  Beverage  crops  dominate  the  economic 
life  of  the  areas  in  which  they  are  grown. 

11.  The  British  Empire  controls  the  tea 
trade  of  the  world.  Lands  under  British  con¬ 
trol  produce  75  per  cent  and  consume  71  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  output. 

12.  Africa  leads  in  the  production  of 
cacao;  Asia,  of  tea  and  South  America  of 
coffee  and  mate. 


School  and  Business  Co-operate 

Providing  Practical  Business  Training  for  Salesmanship  Students 

CARL  J.  NEMETZ 
Greenwich  {Connecticut^  High  School 


PRACTICAL  method  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  co-operative  employment 
and  business  training  in  a  community 
is  a  school  merchandising  fair,  Greenwich 
High  School’s  first  fair  met  with  so  much 
success  that  it  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale 
the  next  year. 

Because  our  merchants  seemed  to  feel  that 
all  the  "giving”  was  on  their  part,  it  was 
difficult  to  place  business  students  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis  in  Greenwich  stores.  Our 
first-semester  classes  did  not  encounter  much 
resistance,  because  of  the  Christmas  holiday 
rush,  but  in  the  spring  semester  we  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  place  many  co-opera¬ 
tive  students. 

A  plan  was  devised  for  co-operative  em¬ 
ployment  on  a  large  scale. 


Forty  local  merchants  and  fourteen  na¬ 
tional  houses  co-operated  with  eighty-five 
salesmanship  students  in  the  Merchandising 
Fair.  The  students  had  been  assigned  to 
the  firms  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
and  received  training  in  selling  and  mer¬ 
chandising  up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
the  Fair,  in  May.  Training  varied,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  type  of  merchandise  which  was 
to  be  displayed.  Students  were  trained  in 
stores,  with  house-to-house  salesmen,  at  spe¬ 
cial  sales  schools,  at  training  schools  of  na¬ 
tional  houses,  and  also  by  means  of  special 
courses. 

All  expenses  were  assumed  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  or  national  concerns.  Allotment  of 
spaces  on  the  school  gymnasium  floor  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  space  advertising  taken 
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by  merchants  in  our  school  paper.  That  is, 
merchants  with  long-time  contracts  received 
first  choice  of  space.  There  was  no  charge 
for  the  space. 

The  Fair  was  held  in  the  girls'  gymnasium. 
(Gym  classes  are  held  outdoors  in  the 
spring.)  Merchants  had  one  day  before 
the  Fair  to  set  up  their  booths,  and  one  day 
after  to  take  them  down. 

All  the  sales  promotion  work  and  con¬ 
tacts  with  prospects  and  parts  of  the  display 
work  were  handled  by  salesmanship  students 
who  had  been  trained  by  the  merchants.  No 
merchant  w-as  permitted  to  go  near  his  booth, 
once  the  Fair  was  in  progress.  No  money 
changed  hands,  but  orders  and  contacts  were 
permitted;  these  were  later  follow'ed  up  by 
the  student  or  the  merchant. 

The  Fair  was  put  on  in  the  afternoons 
and  evenings.  School  children  attended  the 
afternoon  sessions  and  spread  a  tremendous 
amount  of  publicity  to  their  homes.  In  fact, 
that  was  the  principal  way  we  did  spread 
publicity. 

A  number  of  direct  sales  were  made  by 
the  students.  In  addition,  merchants  re¬ 
ported  several  sales  later  which  w'ere  direct 
results  of  the  Fair. 

Students  received  commissions,  and  in 
some  cases  direct  compensation.  Our  school 
paper  increased  its  advertising  load  sub¬ 
stantially.  The  outstanding  result,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  placement  of  ten  of  these 
students  in  permanent  positions.  The  com¬ 
munity  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  merchants’  stocks  of 
merchandise.  Approximately  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  community  saw  the  displays — 6,300 
adults. 

The  Fair  was  increased  one  day  in  length 
for  its  second  year.  The  number  of  mer¬ 
chants  was  decreased,  and  spaces  were  made 
larger. 

Salesmanship  and  retail  selling  students 
competed  for  all  the  positions  that  were  to 
be  assigned.  In  this  way,  the  persons  who 
were  best  able  to  "sell”  themselves  were 
picked  by  the  merchants  to  represent  the 
firms. 

In  cases  where  several  merchants  chose  the 
same  person,  the  student  was  given  his  pref¬ 
erence.  Then  the  merchant  who  did  not 
get  his  first  choice  was  given  a  second  choice. 


and  so  on  down  the  list.  This  gave  our 
students  excellent  experience  in  applying  for 
positions. 

In  many  of  the  concerns  the  students  w’ere 
given  intensive  interviews  and  were  asked 
to  fill  out  applications  for  positions.  Re¬ 
ports  of  all  interviews  were  made  to  the  in¬ 
structor. 

So  successful  has  the  Fair  been  that  each 
booth  is  to  have  a  special  electrical  outlet 
installed.  Firms  are  planning  to  have  ap¬ 
pliance  and  mechanical  displays  in  full  oper¬ 
ation. 

Our  school  enrollment  is  approximately 
1700.  Because  of  the  limited  number  of 
classes  that  we  have  in  the  distribution  field, 
our  students  have  been  of  a  selective  type. 
This  has  naturally  led  to  a  finer-than-ordi- 
nary  group  of  students  on  this  project. 

With  this  start  in  creating  good  will  with  ! 
the  merchants,  we  are  now'  ready  to  put  in 
motion  a  full  co-operative  program.  Our 
schedule  calls  for  courses  in  business  organi¬ 
zation,  salesmanship,  and  retail  selling. 

- ^ - 

RS.  C.  B.  CAMPBELL,  of  Asheville. 
North  Carolina,  says  the  teaching  of 
shorthand  has  been  an  invigorating  experi¬ 
ence  to  her  ever  since  190^.  At  the  age  of  sev¬ 
enty,  she  is  taken  for  fifty,  and  she  herself 
explains,  *'I  am  as  active,  do  as  much  work, 
and  enjoy  life  as  much  as  when  I  w  as  thirty- 
five.” 

Mrs.  Campbell  obtained  her  shorthand 
teacher’s  certificate  in  1906.  She  has  trained 
so  many  hundreds  of  shorthand  writers  that 
she  has  forgotten  the  statistics. 

- 4. - 

MISS  ROSE  WALTERS  has  joined  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers 
College,  Shippensburg,  as  an  instructor  in  re¬ 
tailing.  N.  B.  Curtis  is  head  of  the  business 
education  department,  which  was  founded 
during  the  past  school  year  and  offers  four 
full  years  of  business  education. 

Miss  Walters  holds  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  arts  (Grove  City  College)  and  master  of 
letters  in  retailing  (University  of  Pittsburgh). 
In  addition  to  high  school  teaching  experience 
in  English  and  journalism,  she  trained  with 
Gimbel  Brothers  in  retailing  and  personnel 
w'ork. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  R.  G.  Walters,  di¬ 
rector  of  teacher  training  and  personnel  officer. 
Grove  City  (Pennsylvania)  College,  w'ho  is 
w  ell  knowm  to  all  our  readers  as  an  author,  an 
educator,  and  an  active  w'orker  in  professional 
and  civic  organizations. 
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Report  of  Annual  Meeting 


E.  W.  Ai  exander 

The  seventy-sixth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
was  held  in  New  York  City,  June  26 
to  30,  with  the  Hotel  Biltmore  as  the  of¬ 
ficial  headquarters  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Education. 

The  convention  marked  a  great  forward 
step  in  the  promotion  of  business  education, 
the  concerted  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Education  having  brought  business 
education  to  new  high  levels  of  influence 
and  prestige.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  unanimously  for  the  new  year: 

President;  Joseph  DeBrum,  Sequoia  High 
School,  Redwood  City,  California. 

First  Vice-President :  Miss  Lelah  Brownfield, 
Director  of  Secretarial  Science,  Alabama  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  Montevallo,  Alabama. 

Second  Vice-President:  Dr,  Herbert  A.  Tonne, 
Associate  Professor  of  Commercial  Education, 
New  York  University,  New  York. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs,  Frances  Doub  North, 
Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Executive  Committee :  (Elected  for  three  years) — ; 
E.  W,  Alexander,  Hadley  Vocational  School,  St, 
Louis,  Missouri;  Miss  Mildred  E.  Taft,  Colby 
Junior  College,  New  London,  New  Hampshire. 
(Elected  for  two  years);  Miss  Margaret  Kane, 


Margaret  Kane 

Wilmington  Senior  High  School,  Wilmington, 
Delaware.  (Continuing  in  office):  Dr.  Elmer  E. 
Spanabel;  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania;  Miss  Ruby  V.  Perry,  Margaret  C. 
Hanson  Normal  School,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana; 
Miss  Mary  Stuart,  High  School,  Brighton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts;  Dr.  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

In  opening  the  first  session  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education,  Miss  Lola  Mac- 
lean,  retiring  president,  said  in  part: 

Education  in  the  United  States  expresses  itself 
through  the  National  Education  Association. 
The  Department  of  Business  Education,  one 
of  the  twenty-four  subdivisions  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  advocates  a  national  policy.  Its  specific  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  create  national  sentiment  for,  and  direct 
national  attention  to,  business  education.  "Na¬ 
tional  Progress  Through  Business  Education” — the 
1938  convention  slogan  of  the  Department  of 
Business  Education — is  worthy  of  our  serious 
thought  and  consideration. 

As  verbatim  reports  of  the  convention  ad¬ 
dresses  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Year¬ 
book  of  the  Department,  only  brief  excerpts 
f  rom  some  of  the  talks  will  be  given  here. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Lawrence,  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  state  of 
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New  York,  speaking  at  the  first  session, 
brought  a  message  from  business: 

The  American  industrial  system  is  essentially  a 
voluntary  system  providing  free  play  for  individ¬ 
ual  energy  and  initiative,  while  our  democratic 
form  of  government  guarantees  to  every  citizen 
the  right  of  freedom  and  opportunity.  Under  such 
a  stimulus,  great  creative  powers  have  been  re¬ 
leased  that  have  been  largely  responsible  for  our 
amazing  and  unparalleled  material  progress. 

Dr,  Harl  R.  Douglass,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Teacher  Education,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  spoke  on  "Basic  Consid¬ 
erations  in  Adjusting  the  Business  Education 
Curriculum  to  Conditions  Today.”  His  ad¬ 
dress  was  along  the  lines  discussed  in  his 
article  appearing  on  pages  19-22  of  this 
issue. 

The  Honorable  Bruce  Barton,  member  of 
Congress  from  the  state  of  New  York,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  second  session,  told  his  listen¬ 
ers  that  those  who  are  in  politics  and  those 
who  are  in  the  field  of  teaching  must  find  a 
way  to  make  the  business  of  government 
dramatic  and  appealing  to  young  people. 

.  .  .  We  need  a  decentralization  of  interest. 
We  need  to  give  young  people  a  crusade.  Good 
government  .  .  .  must  find  a  high  place  in  the 
lists  of  the  major  interests  of  young  people,  or 
Democracy  as  our  fathers  thought  of  it,  and  as 
we  received  it,  is  going  to  have  a  struggle  to 
survive. 

In  interest  and  attendance,  the  sectional 
meetings  exceeded  all  expectations.  These 
meetings  were  presided  over  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  educators: 

National  Conference  on  Distributive  Occupa¬ 
tions:  Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York;  Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Social  Business  and  Consumer  Education:  Dr. 
Herbert  A.  Tonne,  Associate  Professor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  New  York  University,  New 
York;  Edward  Reich,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Commercial  Education,  Newtown  High  School, 
New  York. 

Secretarial  Science:  Dr.  Vernal  H.  Carmichael, 
Associate  Professor  of  Business  Education,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana;  Irving 
Edgar  Chase,  Director,  United  States  Secretarial 
School,  New  York. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting:  William  C.  Wal¬ 
lace,  Head,  Department  of  Accounting  and  Law, 
George  Washington  High  School,  New  York. 

In  the  secretarial  section,  secretarial  train¬ 
ing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher. 


the  practicing  male  stenographer,  the  em¬ 
ployer,  and  the  professional  man  formed  the 
central  theme  around  which  the  program  as 
a  whole  was  built. 

Miss  Mary  McCully,  teacher  of  short¬ 
hand  in  the  Southeastern  High  School,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan,  stressed  the  value  of  thor¬ 
ough  technical  training  supported  by  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  background  training.  Miss 
McCully  also  evaluated  some  of  the  recent 
trends  in  the  methods  of  teaching  Gregg 
Shorthand.  Following  her  talk  Miss  Mc¬ 
Cully,  who  has  won  the  175-word-a-minute 
Gregg  Gold  Medal,  gave  a  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  skill  by  taking  dictation  at  rates 
ranging  from  120  to  175  words  a  minute. 

Mr.  Richard  Kretschmar,  secretary  to  the 
president  of  the  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Detroit,  discussed  the  values  of  a 
secretarial  position  as  the  training  ground 
for  executive  positions;  while  Mr.  Warren 
S.  Orton,  counselor-at-law  and  a  member  of 
the  New  York  firm  of  Orton  and  Griswold, 
drew  on  his  personal  experiences  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  claim  that  a  secretarial  position  may 
well  be  the  stepping-stone  to  a  profession. 

Miss  Irene  West,  vice-president  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Far  Rockaway,  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Gwynne  A.  Prosser,  assistant  to  the 
education  supervisor  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Banking,  New  York  chapter,  both 
speaking  from  the  employer’s  point  of  view, 
emphasized  the  importance  to  students  dur¬ 
ing  their  training  period  of  perfection  of 
performance,  since  in  business  a  completed 
job  is  either  right  or  wrong. 

- ♦ - 

^HE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  School  of 
^  Business  Administration,  Bloomington, 
held  its  third  annual  Commercial  Teachers 
Conference  in  Alumni  Hall,  Memorial  Union 
Building,  on  July  14  and  15. 

President  Herman  B.  Wells,  of  Indiana 
University,  gave  the  address  of  welcome. 
Other  speakers  were: 

Alve  LeRoy,  Professor  of  Accounting,  Indiana 
University. 

Clyde  I.  Blanchard,  General  Editor,  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company, 

D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Dr.  Vernal  H.  Carmichael,  Professor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Indiana. 
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My  Reference  Index 

O  those  who  enjoy  collecting  bits  of  in¬ 
formation  and  interesting  facts  from  here 
and  there  (and  who  doesn’t?)  my  card- 
index  system  will  be  of  interest  because  of 
its  elasticity  and  adaptability. 

The  physical  equipment,  which  may  be 
very  simple  or  elaborate,  as  one  desires,  con¬ 
sists  of  3  by  5  cards,  a  file  box  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  two  or  three  hundred  cards,  and  an 
alphabetic  index.  If  the  alphabetic  index 
cards  are  not  provided  with  re-enforced  tabs, 
some  Duco  (transparent)  cement  poured 
over  the  tabs  will  give  a  satisfactory’  equiv¬ 
alent  for  the  celluloid  covering  and  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  breaking  and  soiling  of  the  tabs 
through  handling. 

One  box  may  be  considered  as  one  unit. 
Additional  units  may  be  added  with  little 
expense.  As  the  small  units  are  filled  to 
capacity’,  satisfactory  transfer  cases  may  be 
made  from  cigar  boxes,  which  are  easily  ob¬ 
tainable  and,  as  a  rule,  of  the  right  width. 
By  not  removing  the  cover  of  the  taller  cigar 
boxes,  you  may  have  a  closed  transfer  file, 
the  contents  of  which  may  be  designated  on 
a  label  pasted  on  the  lid. 

So  much  for  the  equipment.  Now  let  me 
tell  you  briefly  some  of  the  things  I  have 
done  with  my  set.  By  way  of  illustration  I 


will  now  choose  a  card  from  my  word  lile. 

Rooihuii.  The  reference  is  to  A’c^/c.i- 
W  ’eck,  June  2,  1937,  page  2.  First  on  the 
card  is  the  definition:  a  defamatory  false¬ 
hood  published  for  political  effect.  Then, 
a  brief  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  word 
and  its  introduction  into  the  language:  the 
word  originated  in  IH-t-t,  when  there  was 
published,  to  the  detriment  of  James  K. 
Polk,  candidate  for  the  presidency,  an  ex¬ 
tract  purporting  to  be  from  Roorback’s  tour 
through  the  western  and  southern  states  in 
1836.  After  this,  an  excerpt  from  the 
article  in  which  the  word  is  used. 

The  possibilities  inherent  in  the  word  file 
are  so  obvious  that  further  elaboration  is  un¬ 
necessary.  1  shall,  therefore,  merely  men¬ 
tion  briefly  some  of  my  other  unit  classifica¬ 
tions.  For  instance.  Expressions;  Subjects, 
subdivided  to  cover  innumerable  topics — 
Aeronautics,  Games,  National  Affairs,  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  Science,  Religion,  lib¬ 
itum. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  will  describe  in 
some  detail  one  card  back  of  the  subdivision 
tab  labeled  Science.  In  Time,  issue  of  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  page  28,  there  was  an  article  on 
"Radiation  vs.  Fog”  that  interested  me  great¬ 
ly.  The  first  paragraph  contained  an  ex¬ 
pressed  need  for  the  invention  or  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  safety  apparatus  for  use  in 
guiding  vessels  in  a  fog.  As  the  article  was 
little  more  than  half  a  column  in  length,  I 
clipped  it  in  its  entirety  and  pasted  the  clip¬ 
ping  on  two  sides  of  a  card. 

In  my  tickler  card  file,  divided  into  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  with  divisions 
numbered  1  to  31  for  the  days  of  the  month, 
I  placed  another  card  as  a  cross-reference  to 
this  subject  in  the  Science  section.  I  filed 
the  cross-reference  card  back  of  July  so  that 
it  would  come  to  my  attention  after  a  lapse 
of  time,  giving  me  opportunity  to  check  up 
subsequent  developments. 

Meanwhile,  the  information  that  original¬ 
ly  attracted  my  interest  is  always  available 
in  the  Science  section.  If  there  have  been 
no  developments  in  the  interim,  the  cross- 
reference  card  is  simply  filed  farther  ahead 
in  the  tickler  file. 

Especially  interesting  words  or  words  that 
have  been  given  new’  and  modern  usage  are 
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underscored  in  the  clipped  articles,  and  for 
each  such  word  a  card,  listing  the  word,  its 
location  in  the  article,  perhaps  the  sentence 
in  which  it  appears,  is  made  out  and  filed 
alphabetically  in  my  Word  I’ile.  Tor  in¬ 
stance,  in  my  word  tile  is  a  word  bearing 
the  notation;  Fnplane,  I'/Juc  2-7-3S,  1 6-  sec- 
art  icle  under  t  ransport  same  issue.  On  this 
card  1  have  pasted  the  footnote  clippeil  from 
page  16  of  the  designated  issue  ot  Time, 
reading:  ’'LiipLtne  appeared  in  print  fifteen 
years  ago  in  England  as  emphne,  was  Amer¬ 
icanized  into  its  present  easier  form,  means 
'to  board  an  aircraft.’  ” 

To  those  who  like  to  "improve  each  shin¬ 
ing  hour,”  an  interesting  sidelight  is  the 
convenience  with  which  cards  may  be  se¬ 
lected  and  carried  about  with  one  for  read¬ 
ing,  reference,  or  special  stiuly  at  odd  and 
otherwise  unoccupied  moments. 

The  potentialities  of  a  card  index  of  this 
sort  are  almost  unlimited,  and  because  of 
special  restrictions  I  have  barely  touched  the 
high  spots.  It  may  be  that  I  have  already 
set  up  a  more  elaborate  system  than  those 
who  read  this  description  will  care  to  under¬ 
take,  but  it  has  been  well  worth  all  the  time 
and  effort  involved  whether  evaluated  as  a 
hobby  or  as  an  educative  process. — R.  J. 
McCutcheott,  Pueblo,  ColotjJo. 

Holding  Pupil  Interest 

PUPIL’S  lack  of  interest  in  a  subject 
may  sometimes  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  a  feeling  of  repression  which  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  expressing  himself  as  he  de¬ 
sires  or  giving  full  play  to  some  special  tal¬ 
ent. 

In  solving  this  problem  of  pupil  interest, 
1  have  found  it  particularly  helpful  to  isolate 
individual  abilities.  For  example: 

Our  commercial  club  publishes  six  or 
seven  issues  of  a  school  paper  during  the 
year.  The  cover  design  is  an  original  draw¬ 
ing  made  by  one  of  the  pupils  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  department.  By  means  of  the  mim- 
eoscope,  the  design  is  reproduced  on  a  sten¬ 
cil  to  be  run  off  on  the  mimeograph.  Thus 
the  pupil  has  had  an  opportunity’  to  give 
expression  to  his  talent,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  learns  to  use  and  operate  both  the  mime- 
oscope  and  the  mimeograph. 


Some  of  our  pupils  have  produced  forms 
for  keeping  records  and  have  turned  out  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  lettering. — Perry  G.  Dawley, 
High  School,  W'harton,  New  Jersey. 

Teaching  with  job  Sheets 

HAVF.  been  using  the  job-sheet  method 
of  pre.sentation  in  my  junior  business 
training  classes  with  very  saisfactory  results. 
To  give  the  students  a  broad  view  of  the 
opportunities  in  business,  I  cover  as  many 
occupations  as  possible.  I  also  include  some 
typing  and  shorthand,  as  well  as  assignments 
for  library  work. 

The  first  job  sheet,  to  which  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  fall  term  are  devoted,  is  on 
shorthand  and  typing.  Short  typing  as¬ 
signments  are  continued  throughout  the  year, 
but  shorthand  is  carried  only  to  mid-term. 
We  cover  only  one  or  two  chapters  in  the 
Manual,  but  the  instruction  is  thorough  and 
lays  a  good  foundation  for  future  study. 

The  course  in  junior  business  training,  as 
outlined  in  most  textbooks,  covers  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  occupations.  I  have  made  up 
job  sheets,  numbered  consecutively,  for  each 
of  these  occupations.  The  aim  of  each  job 
is  written  across  the  top  of  the  assignments. 
Each  assignment  covers  work  for  one  day. 

One  of  our  job  sheets,  for  instance,  is  on 
the  subject  of  mail.  The  assignments  that 
make  up  this  job  require  the  reading  of  cer¬ 
tain  pages  in  the  textbook,  the  answering  (in 
writing)  of  questions,  and  the  solution  of 
prescribed  problems.  The  students  also 
make  a  trip  to  the  post  office  to  observe  the 
departments  in  operation,  and  a  post  office 
official  visits  the  class  to  explain  the  Civil 
Service.  A  description  of  the  trip  and  of 
the  talk  is  written  up  as  a  part  of  the  job. 

A  test  follows  the  completion  of  the  as¬ 
signments  that  make  up  a  job  sheet.  All 
the  material  on  a  job  is  then  fastened  to¬ 
gether,  with  the  test  at  the  back.  The  name 
of  the  student,  the  number  of  the  job,  and 
other  necessary  data  are  entered  on  the  front 
cover  page.  When  a  job  and  the  test  have 
been  graded,  they  are  returned  to  the  student. 

The  entire  job  is  assigned  at  one  time,  and 
the  student  is  free  to  work  on  any  part  of  it 
he  wishes. — yMrj.  R.  E.  DoLvi,  High  School, 
Taylor,  Texas. 
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Sf.cond-Perioi)  Class 


Student 

Latest  Speed 
(15  min.) 

Beginning  1 
Speed 

Gain 

Speed  on  Perfect 
Tests  (5  min.) 

Points  for 
Perfect  Tests 

Adams 

25 

27 

5 

Barry 

23 

22 

1 

25 

5 

Chute 

31 

29 

2 

Dodd 

26 

23 

3 

Jones 

34 

30 

5 

Harris 

28 

20 

8 

32 

5 

Kley 

36 

35 

5 

Smith 

31 

30 

j  1 

1 

1 

Total  Gains — ^15.  Total  for  Perfect  Tests — 25.  Total  Points  to  Date — 40. 


A  Bar  Graph 

IN  the  advanced  typing  class  I  record  the 
rate  of  writing  and  the  number  of  errors 
by  means  of  a  bar  graph  on  which  strips,  cut 
from  construction  paper  of  different  colors, 
represent  the  number  of  errors.  Gold-col¬ 
ored  paper  is  used  for  perfect  papers  and  red 
to  indicate  more  than  ten  errors.  To  indi¬ 
cate  from  one  to  ten  errors,  any  ten  different 
colors  may  be  used.  Regular  graph  paper, 
with  1/2-inch  squares,  is  used.  Each  square 
represents  one  paper. 

The  rates,  beginning  with  40  and  increas¬ 
ing  by  1  up  to  the  maximum,  are  written  in 
the  squares  across  the  top  of  the  chart.  The 
colored  bar  is  fastened  in  the  proper  square 
by  means  of  a  thumb  tack. 

The  names  of  the  pupils  are  written,  one 
under  the  other,  in  the  center  of  the  chart. 
A  slit  is  cut  in  the  graph  square  alongside 
each  name.  The  colored  strip  may  thus  be 
inserted  in  the  slip  so  that  the  part  that 
should  not  appear  on  the  graph  is  covered  by 
the  portion  of  the  chart  on  which  the  names 
are  written. 

Changes  in  the  rate  and  error  record  of 
each  student  are  easily  and  quickly  shown. 
The  different  colors  are  strikingly  effective. 

In  the  second-year  typing  classes,  I  have 
found  the  use  of  colored  thumb  tacks  help¬ 
ful  in  stressing  accuracy. 

The  students’  names  are  listed  in  alpha¬ 
betic  order  on  an  Accuracy  Rating  Chart. 
The  chart  is  mounted  on  beaver  board  so 
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that  the  thumb  tacks  can  be  pushed  into  the 
proper  spaces  as  the  results  of  the  weekly 
ten-minute  tests  are  recorded.  Gold  indi¬ 
cates  a  perfect  copy;  purple,  one  or  two 
errors;  green,  three  or  four  errors;  red,  more 
than  five  errors. 

In  a  panel  below  the  chart  is  a  warning 
that  red  is  always  an  indication  of  danger — 
Gertrude  C.  Knudsen,  High  School,  Wau¬ 
paca,  W’isconsin. 

Beating  One^s  Record 

I  LIKE  to  have  my  typing  students  com¬ 
pete  against  their  own  past  records,  and 
to  this  end  I  run  a  contest  between  the  typ¬ 
ing  classes.  Points  are  based  upon  the 
amount  of  improvement  the  members  of  each 
class  make  over  their  beginning  speed  dur¬ 
ing  a  period — six  weeks,  in  our  case. 

A  chart  like  the  accompanying  illustration 
above  is  made  for  each  competing  class.  Five 
points  are  allowed  for  each  perfect  five 
minute  test. 

The  improvement  points  (for  gains)  and 
the  accuracy  points  (for  perfect  tests)  added 
together  make  the  total  of  40  as  shown  under 
"Points  to  Date." 

The  contest  has  proved  a  most  effective 
motivating  device  for  increasing  both  speed 
and  accuracy.  It  also  has  another  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  that  the  poorer  students  are  not 
penalized ;  they  realize  that  even  their  slight¬ 
er  gains  help  the  class. — Phoebe  Watt,  High 
School,  Blaine,  Washington. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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Filling  1,000  Orders  Every  15  Minutes 

HARLAND  V.  MAIN 

Harrison  Technical  High  School,  Chicago 


Most  of  the  information  in  this 
article  was  obtained  when  I  visited 
the  mail  order  department  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company,  Chicago,  with  some 
pupils  from  my  classes  in  clerical  practice. 
This  article  is  published  with  the  permission 
of  the  company. 

The  number  of  hours  the  employees  will 
work  on  any  day  is  determined  by  weighing 
the  sacks  of  mail.  The  estimate  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  orders  is  based  upon  the  figures  from 
the  preceding  year,  the  month  just  past,  the 
same  day  last  week,  and  the  day  before,  as 
well  as  on  the  weight  of  the  sacks  of  mail. 

Opening  the  Mail 

After  personal  and  company  mail  is  sorted 
out,  the  envelopes  containing  customers’  or¬ 
ders  are  opened  with  a  letter-opening  ma¬ 
chine.  On  removing  the  order  from  the 
envelope,  the  amount  of  the  remittance  is 
written  on  the  order  for  comparison  with 
the  total  of  the  order  as  given  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Cash  is  put  in  a  small  envelope  so 
that  the  remittance  and  the  original  order 
can  be  pinned  to  the  envelope. 

Twenty-five  to  fifty  orders  are  given  to  a 
girl  to  total  on  a  cash  register  while  a  girl 
with  an  adding  machine  is  counting  the  re¬ 
mittances.  If  these  totals  agree,  the  money 
goes  to  the  bank  and  the  orders  are  sorted 
into  two  groups:  the  "single”  orders  for 
merchandise  from  only  one  department,  and 
the  "mixed”  orders  for  merchandise  from 
two  or  more  departments  or  stock  rooms. 

The  single  orders  go  direct  to  the  pricing 
division  by  conveyor. 

The  mixed  orders  go  to  typists  who  pre¬ 
pare  a  separate  invoice  or  "ticket”  for  all 
the  merchandise  handled  by  one  department. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  the  typist  insert  the 
new  ticket  behind  the  one  just  typed,  but 
still  in  printing  position  in  front  of  the  plat¬ 
en,  and  roll  it  in  backwards.  This  plan  leaves 
the  completed  tickets  behind  the  platen  on 
the  paper  table. 


Each  item  is  checked  on  the  original  or¬ 
der  as  it  is  typed.  Typing  is  done  with  the 
pencil  in  the  hand  to  avoid  delay  in  picking 
it  up.  The  number  of  tickets  is  entered  on 
the  original  order  so  that,  when  the  shipment, 
the  tickets,  and  the  original  order  all  arrive 
in  the  packing  room,  clerks  can  readily  de¬ 
termine  that  all  parts  of  the  order  are  on 
hand. 

From  the  typing  department  the  orders 
go  by  conveyor  to  the  pricing  division,  where 
girls  seated  before  large  loose-leaf  pricing 
charts  check  every  item  against  the  prices  in 
the  latest  catalogues.  If  a  customer  is  order¬ 
ing  from  an  old  catalogue,  or  if  there  is  a 
special  sale  on  the  article,  the  price  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  latest  effective  price  and  a  re¬ 
fund  slip  is  put  into  the  shipment  when  it 
reaches  the  shipping  room. 

After  pricing,  the  orders  travel  again  by 
conveyor  to  the  indexing  department.  Here 
they  are  sorted  by  the  first  letter  of  the  post- 
office  name  for  distribution  to  the  girls  in 
charge  of  the  two  million  customer  cards. 
Each  girl  takes  care  of  about  20,000  cards. 
The  cards  are  arranged  by  post  office,  by 
state,  and  by  name  of  customer  under  each 
post  office. 

Everything  About  a  Customer 

Each  card  carries  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  back:  When  the  first  order  was 
received,  the  number  and  amount  of  orders 
since  that  time,  and  names  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family.  On  the  face  of  the  card 
is  recorded  the  date  and  amount  of  each 
current  order  as  received.  This  is  the  only 
record  made  and  constitutes  all  the  filing  that 
is  done  in  connection  with  a  customer’s 
order. 

One  end  of  the  card  is  a  stencil  with  the 
customer’s  name  and  address  and  parcel-post 
zone.  By  running  an  inked  roller  over  the 
stencil,  the  clerk  can  produce  the  customer’s 
name  and  address  on  all  the  labels  needed 
for  shipping  that  order. 
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With  an  addressing  machine  the  "sched¬ 
ule”  is  stamped  on  the  orders  and  tickets. 
The  schedule  for  a  "single”  order  simply 
shows  the  time  by  which  the  order  must  be 
tilled,  packed,  and  sent  to  the  post  office. 
On  a  "mixed”  order,  the  schedule  shows  the 
exact  time  and  the  particular  section  in  the 
shipping  room  where  the  various  kinds  of 
merchandise  must  come  together. 

The  time  stamp  on  every  order  and  ticket 
is  a  better  monitor  than  any  human  being, 
for  it  is  acting  in  all  departments  at  the 
same  time.  This  scheduling  of  work  by  the 
clock  keeps  everybody  busy  all  the  time  with¬ 
out  periods  of  either  rush  or  little  work. 

In  each  merchandise  department  or  stCKk 
room  are  rows  of  bins,  one  bin  for  each  item 
that  is  advertised  in  any  current  catalog. 
Order  pickers  take  the  merchandise  from  the 
bins  and  give  it  to  girls  who  check  it  and 
pack  it  for  shipment,  if  it  is  a  single  order, 
or  forward  it  by  conveyance,  if  from  a  mixed 
order,  at  the  time  scheduled. 

At  the  appointed  time,  all  tickets  for 
mixed  orders  arrive,  with  the  merchandise 
attached  to  them,  in  the  proper  section  of 
the  shipping  room  and  find  the  original  or¬ 
der  awaiting  them.  The  packer  checks  the 
original  order  to  be  sure  that  everything  or¬ 
dered  is  there  before  wrapping  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  small  orders  are  packed  by 
girls  and  women.  The  heavy  or  bulky 
orders  are  packed  by  men.  The  order  blanks 
and  all  related  papers  are  left  on  the  outside 
of  the  packages. 

Belts  carr)’  the  packages  first  to  weighers, 
who  write  the  required  postage  on  each  pack¬ 
age,  then  to  the  billing  clerks,  who  figure  up 
the  total  price  of  goods  and  postage.  This 
total  is  compared  with  the  amount  of  the  re¬ 
mittance  written  on  the  order  when  received. 
If  the  customer  has  sent  too  much  money, 
a  refund  check  is  attached  to  the  order.  If 
the  customer  sent  an  insufficient  amount,  a 
bill  is  sent  for  the  difference. 

After  billing,  the  customer’s  original  order 
and  all  the  papers  are  stuffed  into  the  pack¬ 
age.  Thus  the  customer  has  the  opportunity 
to  check  the  merchandise  with  the  original 
order. 

The  postage  noted  by  the  weigher  is  then 
attached  and  the  package  placed  on  a  con¬ 


veyor  that  carries  it  to  a  branch  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Post  Office  located  in  one  of  the 
company  buildings.  Post-office  employees 
sort  the  packages  into  mail  sacks,  which  are 
trucked  directly  to  the  outgoing  trains  when 
filled. 

The  following  figures  will  give  a  concrete 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  job  and  how  it  is 
handled : 

1,000  orders  every  fifteen  minutes  totals 
32,000  orders  a  day. 

An  order  is  liandled  by  from  12  to  20  dif¬ 
ferent  persons. 

The  preparation  of  the  tickets,  pricing,  in¬ 
dexing,  and  scheduling  takes  about  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

60  girls  are  required  to  open  the  mails  and 
check  the  orders  and  money. 

~"y  girls  type  tickets.  123  check  prices,  90 
girls  handle  index  cards,  140  men  and  women 
pack  orders,  and  about  20  people  weigh  the 
packages. 

- - 

Mb.  STUDF.BACibR.  illustrious  son  of 
♦  Manchester  Caillege  (  North  Manchester, 
Indiana),  returned  to  his  Alma  Mater  last 
June  to  receive  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws. 

Dr.  Studebaker  is  professor  and  head  of  the 
department  of  business  education.  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers  Federation  and  a  past  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Commercial  Teacher 
Training  Institutions,  of  the  N.E.A.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education,  and  of  the  college 
instructors’  department  of  the  N.C.T.F. 

He  has  been  for  many  years  manager  of  the 
Indiana  State  Commercial  Contest  and  is  editor 
of  the  Bit/l  Strife  Commerce  JotmuiL  In  addi- 
tit)n  to  his  pedagogic,  executive,  and  editorial 
activities,  he  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  pro¬ 
fessional  periodicals  and  is  the  author  of  a 
textbook  in  bookkeeping. 

VW  D.  W'lGENT,  manager  of  the  Chicago 
•  office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
was  elected  director  of  membership  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  National  Commercial  Teachers 
Federation  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Federation.  He  will  be  assisted 
by  several  regional  directors  and  by  state  chair¬ 
men,  who  w  ill  be  announced  later. 

In  other  years,  the  membership  campaign  has 
been  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  secre¬ 
tary,  I.  Murray  Hill.  Because  of  the  additional 
work  that  naturally  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  secretary,  due  to  increased  membership,  it 
was  decided  to  appoint  a  special  membership 
campaign  director. 
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At  Your  Service 
With  Tests  and  Awards 

FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH 

EJitor,  Art  and  Credentials  Department,  The  Gregg  Writer 

ELLO,  everybody.  I  hope  the  usual  ing  constant  individual  and  concerted  effort 
trek  back  to  the  classroom  was  the  from  the  students. 

sprightlier  for  your  vacation  and  More  than  10,000  teachers  have  found 

that  you,  too,  have  fashioned  your  teaching  that  the  incentives  of  certificates,  pins,  and 

plans  with  renewed  vision  and  vigor.  prizes  keep  students  enthusiastically  practic- 

A  vacation  is  more  than  a  holiday  for  ing  and  learning.  Millions  of  students  in 
shorthand  teachers.  It  is  a  respite  from  the  all  parts  of  the  globe  have  applied  for  and 
daily  drilling  for  skill,  the  giving  of  one’s  received  certificates  for  shorthand  penman- 
experience,  suggestions,  and  enthusiasm.  It  ship,  shorthand  speed  and  transcription,  and 
is  a  pause  in  which  to  reflect  upon  one’s  job  typing  speed  and  accuracy.  The  Credentials 
and  how  it  may  be  improved.  Department  of  the  Gregg  W^riter  mails  an- 

Ferhaps  a  vacation  is  the  only  time  a  nually  400,000  awards  for  the  satisfactory' 
shorthand  teacher  legitimately  may  feel  that  passing  of  tests,  designed  to  meet  specific 
he  can  pause  from  his  training  of  students  teaching  aims.  In  this  country  alone  8,000 
long  enough  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  schools  use  the  service  because  it  is  the  only 
ways  and  means  and  methods  by  which  this  complete  plan  available  for  focusing  the 
training  is  accomplished.  Surely,  there  isn’t  students’  attention  on  progress  and  giving 
much  opportunity  to  consider  these  things  them  the  incentive  for  bettering  previous 
after  scores  of  youngsters  have  been  placed  shorthand  and  ty'ping  performances, 
in  one’s  care  for  professional  training.  There  are  fewer  failures  in  a  class  work- 

No  amount  of  lecturing  from  the  teacher  ing  collectively  for  awards  under  a  plan 
will  give  students  the  ability-  to  type  a  per-  whereby  tests  are  given  progressively.  The 
feet  transcript  at  -fO  words  a  minute.  The  "milestones”  must  mark  off  the  way  in  easy 
teacher  must  provide  the  impetus  and  the  stages  that  can  be  accomplished  in  com- 
plan  for  such  mastery  of  shorthand  and  paratively  short  intervals  to  be  most  effective, 
typewriting  as  will  within  a  reasonable  time  A  program  must  provide  for  a  steady  climb 
develop  the  ability  of  the  students  to  this  to  higher  goals,  by  revealing  the  next  "mile- 
point.  Accomplishing  less  than  that  today,  stone”  to  be  w-on  early  on  the  way. 
with  the  methods  and  materials  available.  Less  than  a  decade  ago,  5,615  students 

is  giving  students  only  half  a  chance  to  received  in  one  year  the  certificate  for  tak- 

compete  for  the  better  jobs.  Students  must  ing  dictation  on  a  solid  piece  of  matter  for 
be  made  to  practice,  practice,  practice — and  five  minutes  at  100  words  a  minute  and 
like  it— until  the  desired  proficiency  and  transcribing  the  notes  with  95  per  cent 
skill  is  attained.  accuracy.  This  year,  30,000  students  quali- 

fied.  Eight  years  ago,  only  1,154  students 
How  Awards  Help  You  qualified  at  120  words  a  minute.  Last  year. 

To  learn  the  theory  of  shorthand  or  typing  14,305  received  the  gold  120-word  pin  for 
is  easy  in  itself  and  requires  but  little  time,  this  accomplishment.  A  few  years  back. 
It  is  the  application  in  daily  practice  for  only  78  students  received  the  award  for  140 
speed  and  accuracy,  quick  finger  action,  and  words  in  shorthand  in  one  year,  but  by 
alert  mental  responses  that  takes  time  and  means  of  the  progressive  series  of  awards 
effort.  Textbooks  provide  the  exercises,  but  provided  in  the  Gregg  W^riter  Standard 
the  teacher  must  be  the  dynamo  for  secur-  Objectives  Program,  1,957  students  qualified 
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list  year.  In  addition,  12S  students  received 
the  medal  for  16()  words  a  minute. 

Similar  strides  were  made  in  training 
typists.  In  1930,  there  were  8,745  students 
to  receive  the  award  for  typing  50  words  a 
minute  on  the  Competent  Typist  Test.  Last 
year,  51,7-10  students  received  Competent 
Typist  Awards,  of  which  6,598  qualified  at 
60  words  a  minute.  In  addition,  23,812 
students  received  the  O.  A.  T.  Awards  for 
attractive  arrangement  of  typed  copy.  Ap¬ 
proximately  30,000  students  received  the 
Complete  Theor)'  Certificate,  and  50,000 
applied  for  the  O.  G.  A.  shorthand  w’riting 
certificate. 

That  is  the  way  our  shorthand  teachers 
are  meeting  the  employers’  challenge.  By 
training  superior  students  to  higher  accom¬ 
plishment,  they  provide  for  more  and  better 
jobs,  instead  of  cluttering  the  employment 
market  with  average  ability. 

Statistics  are  always  a  bit  boring,  but 
these  figures  do  point  to  a  tested  plan  of 
operation  that  is  giving  results. 

Have  you  felt  that  your  students  were 
not  writing  their  notes  so  well  as  they 
should  have  been  w'ritten  ?  Thousands  of 
teachers  start  immediately  with  the  O.  G.  A. 
test  to  secure  attention  and  results  in  this 
vital  phase  of  shorthand  training. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  work  with  students 
when  they  have  an  incentive  to  keep  them 
eagerly  working.  Membership  in  the  Order 
of  Gregg  Artists  can  be  made  an  incentive 
for  better  notes  from  the  beginning,  and 
every  student  in  the  class  will  eagerly  strive 
for  this  honor,  if  presented  interestingly. 

The  quality  of  notes  required  for  these 
awards  is  purely  a  practical  style.  You  w'ill 
note  the  greater  ease  with  which  speed  -s 
developed  and  the  perfect  legibility  of  stu¬ 
dents’  notes,  once  they  are  writing  a  satis¬ 
factory  style.  The  desire  to  excel  when 
recognition  in  the  form  of  some  tangible 
award  is  given  is  present  in  each  one,  and 
thereby  hangs  the  tale  of  the  success  of  the 
Credentials  Department  in  helping  teachers 
to  secure  superior  results. 

A  brochure  has  been  prepared  telling 
about  this  awards  plan,  which  will  be  sent 
to  any  teacher  requesting  it.  The  objectives 
are  progressively  offered,  so  that  students 


will  be  kept  constantly  alert  to  improvement 
in  every  phase  of  stenographic  skill.  They 
focus  attention  on  accuracy  and  speed  from 
the  beginning  in  shorthand  writing,  typing, 
and  transcription.  How  much  easier  and 
pleasanter  is  the  work  of  the  teacher  where 
the  awards  plan  is  introduced  to  keep  stu¬ 
dents  alive  to  the  possibility  of  their  efforts. 

Here  are  the  Junior  and  Membership 
O.G.A.  Tests  for  September.  The  Gregg 
Writer  Awards  Booklet  explains  how  to 
conduct  them. 

Junior  O.  G.  A.  Te.st 

THFRE  is  a  great  tragedy  in  allowing  talent  to 
lie  idle.  There  is  no  keener  heartbreak  than  that 
which  comes”  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  looks  back 
and  finds  that  this  talent  was  allowed  to  die  for 
lack  of  proper  training. 

You  may^  bury  gold  and  find  it  when  you  dig 
for  it.  if  you  are  lucky;  but  there  is  no  way  to 
keep  buried  talent.  It“"  will  slip  out  of  your  grasp 
and  be  gone  when  you  look  for  it. 

Work  now  for  the  ideal  you  have  and  make  the 
most  of*  that  precious  gift  of  the  gods  w'hile  you 
may,  for  it  will  not  be  alw’ays  with  you.  (94) 

O.  G.  A.  Membership  Test 

YOIT  ARE  probably  weary  of  being  told  to  read 
and  write  regularly  for  a  certain  time  each  day. 
If  you”  were  a  small  child  your  parents  would 
make  you  study  just  as  they  made  you  work  at 
your  piano  lessons.  But  being*"  your  own  boss 
now’  you  ignore  the  advice  and  seek  for  some 
easy,  less  irksome  way  to  get  writing  skill. 

If  you  are*®  in  earnest  about  your  work,  make  up 
your  mind  to  do  the  necessary  grind  day  in  and 
day  out  until  you  have”  w'on  the  skill  you  must 
have;  or  for  the  rest  of  your  life  listen  to  scholarly 
addresses  on  the  art  and  technique’"®  of  others, 
who  through  persevering  efforts  reached  the  goal 
you  were  too  weak  to  continue  working  for.  Skill 
comes  in’”  the  humdrum  work  of  those  hours  of 
study.  (127) — Selected. 

Gregg  Medal  Winner 

SYDNEY  Bell,  Irish 
poet  and  Celtic 
scholar,  resident  of 
Larnaca  on  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus,  won  a  gold 
medal  in  the  Gregg 
Teachers’  Medal  Test 
last  spring.  His 
photograph  reached 
us  too  late  for  inclu¬ 
sion  w'ith  those  of 
other  gold-medal  win¬ 
ners  appearing  in  the 
June,  19.38,  B.E.W. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Larnaca. 
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Your  Student  Clubs  Department 


Administering  the  Finances 
Of  Student  Organizations 


ALLAN 

i.AFLlN 


Kditor’s  Note — Here  is  a  job  that  usually  falls 
to  the  commercial  teacher’s  lot.  He  could  relieve 
himself  of  much  routine  work  and  at  the  same 
time  step  up  interest  in  the  commercial  club  by 
assigning  the  keeping  of  school  records  as  one  of 
the  club’s  activities.  Nfr.  Laflin  has  treated  the 
subject  of  administering  finances  in  an  interesting 
and  thorough  manner.  He  is  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  the  West  High  School, 
Aurora,  Illinois;  president  of  the  Illinois  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Association,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Illinois  Vocational  Association.  His  B.Ed. 
degree  is  from  Whitewater  (Wisconsin)  State 
Teachers  College. — Robert  H.  Scott,  Department 
Editor. 


A  RECENT  study  made  by  the  Judd 
Club  of  Chicago,  on  the  "Practices 
of  Financing  Extra-Curricular  Ac¬ 
tivities  in  72  Secondary  Schools,”  shows  that 
in  27  out  of  58  schools  commercial  teachers 


44  times  in  a  total  of  85  schools,  while  in 
only  27  schools  out  of  the  85,  the  principal 
retained  the  power  of  general  treasurer.  In 
13  of  the  85  schools,  each  organization 
treasurer  administered  the  funds  of  his  re¬ 
spective  organization.  It  can  be  readily  seen 
that  the  centralized-control  method  is  in 
more  common  practice  than  other  methods. 

Invariably,  the  centralized  system  of  con¬ 
trol  will  be  found  to  be  closely  supervised 
by  the  principal  or  some  member  of  the 
faculty  acting  for  him  in  this  respect.  Quite 
frequently,  the  principal  will  retain  general 
supervision  and  will  delegate  matters  of  de¬ 
tail  to  a  member  of  his  office  staff. 

Inasmuch  as  uniformity  in  practice  is 
highly  desirable,  such  a  system  calls  for  a 
set  of  rules  and  procedures  that  may  be  eas¬ 
ily  interpreted  to  the  faculty  and  student 
body.  Quite  often  rules  and  procedures  are 
so  complicated  as  to  defeat  their  own  pur¬ 
poses. 


or  heads  of  commercial  departments  are  gen¬ 
eral  treasurers  of  activities.  With  this  in 
mind,  it  might  be  well  to  review  the  two 
most  common  methods  of  handling  funds  in 
the  secondary  schools. 

The  administration  of  organization  fi¬ 
nances  may  be  classified  into  two  general 
types:  (1)  centralized  control,  and  (2)  con¬ 
trol  by  the  organization  sponsor.  In  many 
schools  there  will  be  found  a  combination 
of  both  these  types,  which  may  constitute  a 
separate  and  distinct  type  of  its  own. 

The  centralized  system  implies  a  uniform¬ 
ity  of  procedure  which  emanates  from  the 
principal’s  office,  w'hile  control  by  the  spon¬ 
sor  suggests  that  each  sponsor  administer 
organization  finances  in  his  own  way,  pos¬ 
sibly  being  subject  in  a  general  way  to  the 
broad  administrative  policies  of  the  school. 

The  centralized  control  plan,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  general  treasurer,  occurred 


When  the  only  function  of  the  sponsor  as 
regards  finances  is  to  see  that  the  necessary 
routines  are  carried  out  by  student  officers, 
he  is  able  to  give  his  entire  attention  to  the 
development  and  guidance  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  program.  Inasmuch  as  the  principal 
usually  is  held  responsible  in  the  event  of 
mismanagement  or  loss  of  student  funds,  it 
would  seem  that  the  control  of  organization 
finances  resolves  into  an  administrative  prob¬ 
lem  and  one  in  which  the  sponsor  should 
not  expect  to  exercise  too  great  a  control. 

Consideration  of  the  two  types  of  control 
brings  out  certain  fundamental  differences 
between  them.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
previously,  the  basic  principle  underlying 
centralized  control  is  uniformity  under  ad¬ 
ministrative  supervision.  Uniformity  im¬ 
plies  that  certain  standardized  procedures  ex¬ 
ist.  These  procedures  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 
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1.  Funds  of  all  organizations  are  deposited 
in  a  central  account  controlled  directly  by  the 
principal  or  a  faculty  member  designated  by  him 
as  a  general  treasurer. 

2.  Bills  and  obligations  are  paid  by  check. 

3.  Annual  budgets  which  show  estimated  in¬ 
come  and  expenditures  for  the  forthcoming  year 
are  prepared  by  organizations  and  are  submitted 
to  the  principal  or  a  faculty  committee  for  ap¬ 
proval 

In  contrast  to  centralized  control,  the  type 
of  control  that  is  exercised  by  a  sponsor  per¬ 
mits  organizations  to  handle  funds  pretty 
much  as  they  choose.  Of  course,  there  may 
be  limitations  in  the  keeping  of  records, 
auditing,  etc.,  but  in  general  each  organiza¬ 
tion  can  raise  and  spend  its  money  as  it  sees 
fit.  Whatever  administrative  supervision 
there  may  be  invariably  is  the  result  of  some 
abuse  of  privilege  on  the  part  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  It  appears  that  under  the  sponsor 
system  the  three  basic  procedures  that  are 
common  to  the  centralized  system  would  be 
re-stated  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Organization  funds  are  deposited  as  di¬ 
rected  by  the  sponsor. 

2.  Bills  are  paid  by  check  or  in  cash  as  the 
sponsor  may  deem  desirable. 

3.  There  may  or  may  not  be  a  budget  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  school  administrative  officers. 

Certain  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
two  types  of  control  are  worthy  of  com¬ 
parison.  For  example,  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  very’  good  reasons  why  it  is  desir¬ 
able  for  all  funds  to  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  one  account  rather  than  to  the  credit 
of  individual  organizations.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  the  fact  that  the  local  bank  would 
not  be  bothered  with  keeping  records  on 
numerous  petty  accounts  is  enough  to  cause 
the  one-account  system  to  be  desired. 

Handling  all  funds  in  one  general  ac¬ 
count  not  only  gives  the  principal  constant 
information  as  to  the  financial  condition  of 
all  organizations  in  the  school  but  also  pro¬ 
vides  a  complete  accounting  record  for  any 
purpose  for  which  such  a  record  may  be 
needed. 

Greater  protection  is  given  funds  under 
the  centralized  system  as  it  is  very  easily  pos¬ 
sible  to  place  the  general  treasurer  under 
bond,  llniler  the  snonsor  plan,  this  is  not 
often  feasible.  Likewise,  payment  of  all 
bills  by  checks  provides  the  necessary  record 


of  disbursements.  There  is  no  better  re¬ 
ceipt  for  a  paid  bill  than  a  canceled  check. 

Enough  cannot  be  said  about  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  an  organization  budget.  A  bal¬ 
anced  budget  is  an  essential  to  any  sound 
business  concern.  Likewise,  no  student  or¬ 
ganization  should  ever  be  permitted  to  pro¬ 
ject  its  plans  beyond  the  reasonable  limit  of 
its  ability  to  procure  the  necessary  funds.  A 
budget  worthy  of  the  name  must  contain  a 
detailed  estimate  of  proposed  expenditures 
and  must  show  the  potential  sources  of 
funds  that  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  organization’s  program. 

Altogether  too  often,  organizations  sub¬ 
mit  details  of  proposed  expenditures  without 
having  taken  into  consideration  the  matter 
of  how  and  where  the  necessary’  funds  are  to 
be  raised.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
an  organization  to  be  permitted  by  a  spon¬ 
sor  or  a  principal  to  embark  upon  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  a  program  without  knowing  where 
the  money  is  coming  from  to  carry  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  successful  completion. 

In  such  instances  the  problem  docs  not  be¬ 
come  acute  until  late  in  the  year,  at  which 
time  there  is  a  scramble  among  organizations 
for  ways  and  means  of  raising  money.  Vari¬ 
ous  and  sundry  schemes,  which  under  ordi¬ 
nary’  circumstances  would  not  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  school,  are  imposed  on  the 
student  body  and  the  community  as  last- 
resort  measures. 

Once  the  businessmen  of  a  community’ 
develop  the  attitude  that  the  school  is  try’ing 
to  exploit  them,  long  and  very  careful  w’ork 
on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities  is  neces¬ 
sary’  to  regain  their  lost  confidence. 

Another  possibility  of  the  centralized 
system  not  always  fully  appreciated  by  school 
people  is  that  a  desirable  attitude  toward 
the  school  may  be  engendered  among  local 
merchants  by  prompt  payment  of  accounts 
when  they  are  due. 

Merchants  have  the  right  to  expect  school 
organizations  to  meet  their  obligations 
promptly  and  in  full.  It  is  a  very  definite 
part  of  the  training  values  of  the  extra¬ 
curricular  program  that  organizations  oper¬ 
ate  on  a  business  basis.  No  account  should 
be  permitted  to  run  beyond  the  tenth  of  the 
month  following  purchase  of  materials. 
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Too  often,  organizations  are  permitted  to 
obligate  themselves  to  expenditures  or  to 
make  actual  purchases  before  the  necessary 
funds  have  been  collected.  Good  business 
practice  requires  that  an  organization  have 
funds  available  to  meet  all  obligations  when 
due.  Only  through  the  systematic  enforce¬ 
ment  of  such  a  policy  will  the  businessmen 
of  a  community  develop  respect  for  and 
confidence  in  the  school  and  its  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  centralized  system  lends  itself  to 
the  enforcement  of  such  a  policy  much  more 
readily  than  is  possible  under  the  sponsor 
plan  of  administration. 

An  objection  to  the  centralized  system  of 
control  often  advanced  is  that  centralization 
of  authority  takes  away  from  organization 
officers,  especially  the  treasurer,  all  responsi¬ 
bility  for  funds  and  thereby  in  itself  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  one  of  the  principal  aims  of 
the  extra-curricular  program. 

This  criticism  is  not  valid,  however,  under 
conditions  where  the  centralized  system  of 
control  is  carefully  and  rationally  admin¬ 
istered. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  centralized  plan 
that  the  general  treasurer  supplant  the  or¬ 
ganization  treasurer.  The  organization 
treasurer  still  functions  in  the  collection  and 
disbursement  of  organization  funds  and  the 
keeping  of  proper  financial  records.  The 
general  treasurer  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a 
bank  by  becoming  the  general  depository 
for  the  funds  of  all  organizations. 

Disbursement  of  funds  is  made  only  upon 
an  order  issued  by  the  proper  officer  of  the 
organization  and  approved  by  the  sponsor. 
In  addition  to  his  banking  function,  the  gen¬ 
eral  treasurer  may  also  exercise  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  comptroller  and  an  auditor.  These 
latter  functions  are  important  and  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  administrative  officers  of 
a  school. 

A  summary  of  the  comparative  features  of 
the  two  types  of  control  indicates  that  there 
is  little  in  common  between  them.  The  cen¬ 
tralized  system  implies  uniformity  and  the 
sponsor  system.,  individuality.  It  seems  that 
there  is  too  much  at  stake  both  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  training  involved  and  in  the  stew¬ 
ardship  of  funds  to  place  too  great  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  sponsors  who  may  not  be 


experienced  in  business  routines  or  who  may 
have  an  inherent  dislike  for  "red  tape.”  If 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  extra-curricular 
program  is  to  inculcate  respect  for  business 
methods  of  handling  finances,  it  seems  obvi¬ 
ous  that  uniformity  is  far  more  desirable 
than  individuality. 

Any  system,  to  be  effective,  must  provide 
a  range  of  printed  or  mimeographed  forms 
for  inter-organization  and  central  depository 
use.  Obviously,  such  forms  will  vary  in 
type  according  to  the  variations  of  individual 
systems  used.  Doubtless,  no  two  schools 
use  exactly  the  same  system.  In  general, 
however,  there  are  certain  fundamental  forms 
that  are  indispensable  to  any  systematic  cen¬ 
tralized  method  of  control.  These  forms 
are  as  follows; 

1.  A  duplicating  receipt  book  with  receipts 
numbered  in  a  series  for  one  year.  The  original 
receipt  is  given  to  the  person  depositing  funds 
and  the  duplicate  remains  in  the  receipt  book 
as  an  original  posting  record. 

2.  A  general  checkbook  with  serially  num¬ 
bered  checks  and  stubs.  A  new  number  series 
for  checks  should  be  begun  with  each  fiscal 
year. 

3.  A  loose-leaf  ledger  with  sheets  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  transactions  in  connection  with  the 
general  fund,  and  a  sheet  for  each  organization. 
The  transactions  of  each  organization  are  recorded 
on  the  appropriate  sheets.  These  individual  ac¬ 
counts  and  the  account  with  the  bank  should  be 
balanced  monthly  and  made  to  reconcile. 

4.  A  disbursement-order  form  by  which  the 
proper  officer  of  an  organization  may  give  au¬ 
thority  for  the  payment  of  obligations.  This  is  a 
printed  or  mimeographed  form  in  the  nature  of 
an  order  for  the  general  treasurer  to  disburse  or¬ 
ganization  funds.  This  order  is  a  combined  check 
and  voucher.  Good  practice  requires  that  itemized 
bills  or  invoices,  properly  approved  by  someone 
in  authority  in  the  organization,  be  attached  to 
disbursement  orders  as  substantiating  evidence  of 
the  obligation.  When  administered  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  the  disbursement  order  system  becomes  an 
incontestable  voucher  record.  This  system  may 
be  secured  from  the  general  treasurer  acting  as 
a  comptroller  before  obligations  may  be  incurred. 
When  this  refinement  in  the  system  is  in  effect, 
the  original  purchase  order  should  be  attached 
to  the  itemized  statement  and  should  become  a 
part  of  the  voucher  record. 

•).  A  standard  duplicating  book  of  deposit 
slips,  serially  numbered,  as  remittances  are  made 
to  the  bank  by  the  general  treasurer.  The  deposit 
ticket  should  show  a  list  of  the  receipts  and 
amounts  credited  to  individual  organizations  in 
each  remittance.  The  duplicate  deposit  ticket 
is  left  in  the  deposit  book  as  a  posting  record. 
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The  total  annual  cost  of  such  a  system  of 
records  will  var)'  according  to  the  size  of  the 
school  and  the  extent  to  which  the  extra¬ 
curricular  program  is  organized.  In  no 
case,  however,  will  the  cost  be  great.  Prac¬ 
tically  any  school  can  well  afford  to  make  the 
expenditures  necessary  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  supplies. 

A  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
two  types  of  control  that  have  been  discussed 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  centralized 
system  has  a  certain  efficiency  not  possessed 


by  the  sponsor  method  of  administering 
funds.  It  is  believed  that  the  sponsor  should 
be  free  to  give  his  time  and  thought  to  the 
more  individualized  phases  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  program,  without  having  to  be  deeply 
concerned  with  the  problem  of  stewardship 
of  funds.  The  centralized  system  lends  it¬ 
self  to  this  plan  of  management.  Likewise, 
the  centralized  system  tends  to  inculcate  in 
students  a  respect  for  business  procedures 
and  provides  desirable  training  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  their  own  affiars. 


"Speed  ’em  Up”  Typing  Drills 

W.  A.  LARIMER 

Director  of  Business  Administration,  North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  Denton 

No.  4  of  a  Series 


X 

My  aunt  is  coming  by  automobile  but  I  forget  the 
date. 

She  gave  her  heart  and  herself  in  marriage  in  May. 

The  awful  character  of  the  country  was  the  principal 
reason  for  his  move. 

We  may  arrange  to  accept  the  provision  of  the 
state  law. 

Yes,  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  to  separate 
from  our  sister. 

The  mere  fact  that  you  know  his  name  is  of  no 
immediate  use. 

That  his  story  is  running  in  second  place  will 
nearly  kill  him. 

Full  service  will  begin  at  noon  unless  we  get 
further  action. 

He  will  often  ride  along  past  the  slide  where  the 
fire  was. 

Thus  our  new  annual  will  be  neither  complete  nor 
of  full  size. 

XI 

He  got  himself  a  hat  instead  of  getting  his  son  a 
song. 

Although  we  appreciate  the  association  in  the  band, 
we  do  not  intend  to  go. 

The  cover  charge  at  the  public  club  is  a  dollar  a 
table  already. 

It  is  clear  that  our  earliest  efforts  have  driven  us 
to  war. 

The  evidence  is  in  fair  form  to  show  the  justice 
of  the  rule. 

The  list  price  at  which  it  was  sold  w'as  told  in 
June. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  weather  in  the  West  will 
be  pleasant,  anyway. 

My  relative  w'ill  arrive  at  the  station  to  distribute 
the  goods. 

That  body  will  lose  by  a  close  vote  among  the 
women. 


It  is  true  that  he  may  beat  the  throw  if  he  does 
not  carry  his  hat. 

XII 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  appoint  a  different  man, 
you  may  be  paid. 

The  condition  under  which  you  may  enter  the  game 
is  of  importance. 

Her  husband  bought  that  special  door  wdth  a  lot  of 
extra  material. 

I  trust  you  will  find  the  scene  from  the  river  a 
pretty  one,  indeed. 

Tlie  light  of  liberty  will  sometimes  lead  us  to  tr)' 
to  stand  for  pleasure. 

I  am  unable  to  prepare  the  necessary  object  to 
which  you  refer. 

If  you  stop  to  rest  beside  that  post,  you  may  be 
struck  by  a  car. 

Various  popular,  dark  people  walk  especially  in 
warm  weather. 

He  will  neither  plant  nor  sow,  else  the  wind  and 
rain  take  it  away. 

We  grant  there  is  a  difference  in  the  offer  of  the 
firm  you  represent. 

XIII 

Any  absence  or  loss  on  account  of  leave  may  lead 
you  to  prison. 

If  you  destroy  that  article,  you  will  have  to  wait 
for  your  salary. 

Please  try  to  miss  that  section  of  the  fill  across  the 
road. 

None  of  the  information  about  the  mine  ought  to 
go  to  the  outside. 

The  tax  system  w'ill  be  built  around  the  school  we 
buy. 

You  may  hold  the  expense  ticket  until  the  fifth  or 
tenth  as  usual. 

As  he  fell,  Mr.  Worth  felt  that  he  was  carried  in 
this  direction. 
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I'.ditor’s  Note — The  author  of  this  department 
wishes  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  many  fine 
letters  of  comment  received  during  the  past  year 
from  B.H.W.  readers.  Suggestions  as  to  how  this 
department  may  be  of  greater  service  to  subscribers, 
and  lists  of  visual  material  for  publication  in  these 
columns  will  be  most  welcome. — L.  V.  H. 

EASTIN  16MM.  PICTURES,  506  Put¬ 
nam  Building,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Rent 
l6mm.  sound  and  silent.  Sound-on- 
hlm,  one  day’s  use,  programs  of  one  to  three 
reels,  $1.50  a  reel;  for  a  week’s  use,  one  to 
three  reels,  S3  a  reel.  Lower  rates  for  long¬ 
er  periods  or  larger  quantities.  Minimum 
charge  per  program  is  $1.50.  Borrower  pays 
return  charges,  except  in  a  few  distant  states, 
in  which  the  user  pays  charges  both  ways. 
Many  films  available  for  commercial  geog¬ 
raphy.  Write  for  catalog  of  I6mm.  Motion 
Pictures. 

The  PhiLiJell>hia-L.mca\ter  Counterfeileru  1  reel, 
M)und.  No.  2502.  A  re-enactment  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  solving  of  one  of  the  nation  s 
tamous  counterfeit  cases. 

A  Bunk  Swindle.  1  reel,  sound.  No.  250-1.  A 
pjcturization  of  a  Burns  Detective  Story. 

Pan  Amfric:an  Airways  System,  Inc., 
135  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Free 
loans,  excepting  borrower  pays  transporta¬ 
tion  both  ways.  All  I6mm.,  sound-on-track, 
narrated. 

South  by  Sky.  2  reels,  1200  ft.,  sound,  time  40 
minutes.  An  air  trip  from  Miami  down  the 
west  coast  of  South  America  to  Chile  and 
Buenos  Aires. 

Rio  Cruise.  1  reel,  1,000  ft.,  sound,  time  24 
minutes.  An  air  trip  from  Miami  to  Rio  via 
the  east  coast  of  South  America. 

Bermuda  by  Air.  1  reel,  400  ft.,  sound,  time  12 
minutes.  New  York  to  Bermuda  by  air. 
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Gateways  to  the  Americas.  1  reel,  1,000  ft., 
sound,  color,  time  24  minutes.  Interesting 
scenes  of  the  Pan  American  Airways  Inter¬ 
national  terminal  at  Miami,  Florida. 

United  Air  Lines,  58  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  221  North  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Offices  in  many 
cities.  Contact  your  nearest  office. 

Coast  to  Coast  by  Plane.  I6mm.  and  35mm.,  1 
reel,  silent,  free  loan.  Company  representatives 
will  be  glad  to  take  charge  of  entire  program. 
A  flight  from  coast  to  coast  in  the  largest,  new¬ 
est  airliners — the  famous  Sky  Lounge  and 
sleeper-type  Mainliners.  An  engrossing  pic¬ 
torial  narrative  of  air  travel. 

Geography 

Virginia  Conservation  Commission, 
Division  of  Publicity,  Richmond,  Va.  One 
may  borrow  as  many  films  as  he  can  use  at 
a  time.  Borrower  pays  transportation  both 
ways. 

Virginia  Movietone  Travelogue.  I6mm.  and 
35mm.,  7  reels,  sound,  free  loan,  time  I  hour. 
A  tour  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  with  a  nar¬ 
rator  explaining  the  interesting  points. 

Wonders  of  the  World.  35mm.,  1  reel,  sound, 
free  loan,  15  minutes,  in  color,  narrated.  Natural 
Bridge,  Shenandoah  Caverns,  Endless  Caverns, 
all  in  Virginia,  and  Niagara  Falls  in  New  York 
State. 

George  Washington  in  Virginia.  35  mm.,  1  reel, 
sound,  free  loan,  time  15  minutes,  narrated. 
The  principal  places  in  Virginia  connected  with 
the  life  and  activities  of  Washington. 

Richmond  Under  Three  Flags.  I6mm.,  IV2  reels, 
silent,  free  loan,  25  minutes.  Major  portion 
deals  with  the  historic,  scenic,  and  cultural  life 
of  the  city. 

Shenandoah  National  Park.  I6mm.  and  35mm., 
1  reel,  silent,  free  loan,  1 5  minutes.  Interest¬ 
ing  scenes  of  the  park. 

Ch.unnel  Bass  Fishing  Off  Virginia.  16mm.,  1 
reel,  silent,  free  loan. 
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Let. Mi.  Bowl*  helis  * 

•titupment  and  supplies  prpblen^  ' 
Hell  be  glad  to  hew  ipiTi'!*’:ji«<,:''  ‘ 


1  While  looking  around  for  a  special 
copyholder  that  mi^ht  be  used  in  a 
typewriting  room,  I  came  across  a  carbon 
erasing  shield,  produced  by  C.  C.  Clifford, 
manufacturer  of  many  devices.  It  does  away 
with  insertion  of  several  pieces  of  paper  or 
cards  between  the  various  carbon  sheets 
while  you  erase,  because  it  is  made  of  metal. 
It  prevents  the  smudge  caused  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  eraser,  saves  time  and  carbon, 
and  gives  clean  results.  The  gadget  sells 
for  only  25  cents,  and  in  lots  of  six  or 
more,  a  special  price  is  given.  It’s  just  the 
thing  I  have  been  looking  for. 


2  And  speaking  of  erasing  and  erasers, 
have  vou  seen  the  new  "eraser  halter." 


^  have  you  seen  the  new  "eraser  halter," 
introduced  by  the  Weldon  Roberts  Rubber 
Company,  which  keeps  your  eraser  on  a 
leash?  The  eraser  halter  is  of  durable  red 
elastic,  looped  at  both  ends.  One  end  is 
hooked  through  the  hole  of  the  round  type¬ 
writer  eraser  and  the  other  over  a  type¬ 
writer  key  or  other  convenient  part  of  the 
machine.  The  elastic  stretches  sufficiently 
to  permit  the  eraser  to  be  placed  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  any  position  on  the  typewriter  or 
even  on  the  desk. 


3  When  the  first  Scotch  cellulose  tape 
came  out,  we  mentioned  it  in  these 


came  out,  we  mentioned  it  in  these 
columns.  Now  there  is  a  new  heavy-duty 


ilispcnser  for  this  tape,  produced  by  the 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  Greater  efficiency  in  handling  the  tape 
and  an  attractive  style  arc  two  important 
factors  which  make  this  new  portable  dis¬ 
penser.  Scotch  cellulose  tape,  in  case  you 
do  not  remember,  is  a  transparent  tape 
which  seals  instantly  without  water. 


4  Well,  here's  a  new  one.  Sheets  held 
by  static  electricity!  A  new  celluloid 
envelope  which  does  not  bulk,  crack,  or  i 

warp,  and  is  open  on  three  sides  has  re¬ 
cently  been  produced  by  the  G.  J.  Aigner 
Company.  This  "Aico”  envelope  is  made 
from  the  finest  of  celluloid,  especially  treat¬ 
ed  to  m.ike  it  resistant  to  grease  and  dirt. 

It  takes  full-size  sheets,  which  are  easily  in¬ 
serted;  it  can  be  rolled  tightly  without  any 
ill  effects.  There  are  no  edges  to  catch.  • 

^  Something  else  new.  J.  J.  Hix,  of  j 

J  Houston,  Texas,  has  devised  a  ruling  ; 
device  for  tabulating  work  which  facilitates 
ruling  on  the  typewriter  and  eliminates  cut-  | 
ting  the  platen  when  cross-ruling  is  done  j 
with  hyphens  and  underscores.  Only  one  of 
the  keys  of  the  typewriter  is  s.icriticed  to 
adapt  the  machine  to  ribbon  ruling.  The 
device  is  unsuited  to  machines  which  do 
not  have  a  carriage-driven  mechanism,  but 
they  can  be  converted  to  suit  the  drive.  . 

In  operation,  the  typewriter  key  whicli  | 
motivates  the  roller-ruling  typebar  is  de-  s 
pressed  to  hold  the  ruler  in  contact  with  the  | 
ribbon,  fixed  firmly  against  the  paper.  For 
making  carbon  impressions  the  ruling 
operation  is  repeated  with  the  ribbon 
mechanism  in  the  "stencil"  position,  so 
that  the  roller  does  not  engage  the  ribbon. 

This  device  is  being  used  by  some  of 
the  larger  oil  companies  in  Houston,  with 
important  savings  of  time  where  ruling  work 
is  required. 


A.  A.  Bowie  September,  1938 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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IVi-State  Association 
Meets  in  October 

HH  Tri-State  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  fall  meeting  in 
the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  on  October  7  and  8. 

A  reception  and  dance  will  be  held  on 
I'riday  ni^ht,  in  charge  of  a  committee 
headed  by  Eorrest  Henderson,  Peabody 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  and  Miss  Mary 
Lnikel,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

On  Saturday  morning  sectional  meetings 
will  be  conducted  by  the  following  com¬ 
mittee: 

Bookkeeping  and  ALithematics :  George  R.  Fish¬ 
er,  Langley  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Clerical  Practice:  R.  F.  Webb,  State  Teachers 
G)llege,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania. 

Merchandising:  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Fly,  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 

Pritate  Schools:  T.  A.  McLean,  Douglas  busi¬ 
ness  College,  McKeesport,  Pennsylvania. 

Social-Business :  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  I’niversity 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh. 

Owen  C.  Lewis,  South  Hills  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  is  in  charge  of  the  Saturday 
luncheon. 

The  aftern(X)n  will  be  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  secretarial  training,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Ely,  D.  D. 
Lessenberry,  and  R.  F.  Webb. 

The  othcers  of  the  Tri-State  Association 
are: 

President:  Kennard  F.  G()odman,  John  Hay 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

First  Vice-President :  Robert  L.  Fawcett,  Pea¬ 
body  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Second  Vice-President:  George  C.  Stover,  Senior 
High  School,  Sharon,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary:  Laila  Kilchenstein,  Grove  City  Col¬ 
lege,  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer :  Russell  P.  Bobbitt,  Fifth  Avenue 
High  School,  Pittsburgh. 

New  Department 
Adds  to  Faculty 

HE  commercial  teacher  training  department 
organized  at  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers 
College,  Charleston,  in  the  fall  of  19.^7  by  Dr. 
James  M.  Thompson  completed  its  first  year 
so  successfully  that  two  new  faculty  members 
have  been  added  this  fall. — Earl  S.  Dickerson 
and  Norris  G.  Mitts.  Mr.  Dickerson  has  been 
teaching  for  the  past  three  years  in  the 


E.I.S.T.C.  High  School.  He  specialized  in  com¬ 
mercial  education  in  his  undergraduate  train¬ 
ing  at  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre 
Haute,  and  in  his  graduate  work  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana.  He  is  doing  further  graduate  work 
at  New  York  University  during  summer  ses¬ 
sions. 

Mr.  Mitts,  newly  appointed  instructor  and 
critic  teacher  for  commercial  subjects,  w'as 
head  of  the  large  commercial  department  at 
Pekin  (Illinois)  Community  High  School.  His 
bachelor  of  education  degree  is  from  Illinois 
State  Normal  University,  and  his  master  of 
arts  degree  from  Colorado  State  College  of 
Education,  Greeley.  His  specialties  are  sales¬ 
manship  and  office  machines. 

John  L.  Salet 
Joins  Gregg  Staff 

^^HE  Gregg  Publishing  Company  announces 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  John  L.  Salet  as 
special  school  representative,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  home  office,  270  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York. 

Mr.  Salet  has  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the 
school  w'orld.  He  began  as  a  teacher  of  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  in  a  leading  school  in  the 
East,  then  managed  one  of  the  foremost  com¬ 
mercial  colleges  in  New-  York.  Subsequently 
he  joined  the  Remington  Typewriter  Company, 
first  as  manager  of  their  School  Department 
and  supervisor  of  their  Employment  Depart¬ 
ment  in  New  York,  later  moving  up  to  the 
position  of  director  of  their  General  School 
Department,  operating  from  the  Remington 
Rand  home  office  in  Buffalo,  New’  York. 

His  work  took  him  all  over  the  United 
States,  visiting  repeatedly  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  both  private  and  public.  Mr.  Salet 
was  among  the  first  to  travel  extensively,  and 
conduct  demonstrations  of  accuracy  and  speed 
in  typewriting.  His  constructive  w’ork  in  this 
direction  contributed  greatly  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  students’  typew’riting  technique,  and 
to  raising  the  standard  of  typewriting  efficiency 
in  the  business  world  to  its  present  superior 
requirements. 

Mr.  Salet’s  helpful  co-operation  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  his  work,  combined  with  his 
geniality,  have  w’on  him  the  friendship  of  a 
great  many  teachers,  principals,  and  adminis¬ 
trators  in  the  commercial  school  field.  He  w'as 
happy  and  overw'helmed  by  the  great  number 
of  good-will  messages  received  from  his  host 
of  friends  throughout  the  country  at  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  affiliation  with  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company. 

Mr.  Salet’s  wealth  of  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  commercial  school  work  will,  we  are 
confident,  redound  to  the  benefit  of  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
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U.S.C.  Holds 

Business  Education  Conference 

“\/f  <>!>•  KM/IN(.  Iiisl  ruction  in  business 
liducation  "  was  the  topic  of  the  con¬ 
ference  held  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles,  on  July  I  1. 

K.  A.  Swanson,  visiting  professor  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  coninierce,  presided  at  the  morning 
session,  with  Albert  L.  Bullock,  principal  of 
Metropolitan  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  as 
chairman.  Among  the  speakers  were: 

Dean  L.  B.  Rogers,  U.  S.  C.;  Sallalee  Hart, 
graduate  student,  U.  S.  C.;  Bernard  Vogelsang, 
branch  manager  for  the  Bank  of  America;  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Millikan,  leader  adult  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  groups;  Howard  A.  Campion,  assistant 
superintendent,  Los  Angeles  city  schools;  Dr.  Ira 
W.  Kibby,  chief  of  the  California  state  bureau  of 
business  education;  and  Mrs.  Edith  Hafer,  head, 
commercial  department,  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Jessie  Ciraham,  assistant  supervisor  of 
commercial  education  for  Los  Angeles  and 
book-review  editor  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  presided  at  the  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion,  with  Robert  E.  Slaughter,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  education.  State  Teachers 
College,  Harrisburg,  Virginia,  as  chairman. 

Speakers  during  the  afternoon  session  were: 

L.  O.  Culp,  commercial  department  head,  Fuller¬ 
ton  Junior  College;  H.  O.  Backer,  Fairfax  High 
School;  Willis  M.  Kencaly,  regional  supervisor 
for  distributive  occupations  for  California;  Mrs. 
Mildred  L.  Davidson,  chairman,  shorthand  depart¬ 
ment,  Metropolitan  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Dr.  Howard  S  Noble,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  U.  C.  L.  A. 

Dean  Reid  L.  McClung  of  U.S.C.  addressed 
the  annual  summer  session  commercial  teach¬ 
ers’  luncheon. 


lUttioh  Personality  Contest  Winners 


Arthur  L.  Due,  president  of  Moline  Business 
College,  presenting  awards  to  the  winners  of  the 
first  three  places  in  the  annual  Illinois  State 
Personality  Contest.  From  left  to  right::  Helen 
Sundeen,  Orion  Community  High  School,  winner 
of  second  place;  Violet  McIntyre,  Kirkwood 
Township  High  School,  third-place  winner;  Ed¬ 
ward  Lein,  St.  Joseph  High  School,  accepting  first 
prize,  a  scholarship  to  Moline  Business  College. 


Brovvn-Mackie  School  Opens 

HE  BR()WN-MAC;KIH  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness.  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  was  opened 
the  beginning  ot  the  summer.  The  sponsors  of 
(he  new  school  are  Ferry  Br*»wn,  president,  and 
A.  B.  Mackit,  vice-president.  NIr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  Mackie  are  also  the  officers  of  Brown's 
Business  (a)llege,  Salina,  Kansas.  The  new 
school  occupies  an  entire  two-story  building. 

John  Graham  Mosher 

PRIVATE  school  administrators  and  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  will  be  shocked  to  learn  of 
the  death,  on  July  7,  of  John  Graham  Mosher, 
Vice-President  of  the  Minneapolis  Business 
College,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Mosher  was  very  much  interested  in 
aeronautics  and  traveled  extensively  by  plane. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  accident  he  was 
on  his  way  to  northern  Minnesota  when  his 
plane  crashed,  thus  bringing  to  a  close  the  life  i 
of  one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  in 
the  field  of  business  education.  | 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Mosher  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Central  Commercial  Teachers 
Association.  His  outlook  on  business  training 
soon  identified  him  with  the  leadership  of  the  ; 
association.  For  two  years  he  served  as  vice-  , 
president  of  this  organization,  with  great  | 
credit  to  himself  and  his  associates.  To  him  a 
trivial  committee  appointment  was  both  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  an  opportunity. 

Besides  his  w’idow  and  two  sons,  Mr.  Mosher 
leaves  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  f 
Mosher,  and  a  host  of  friends.  The  BEW  i 
joins  these  friends  in  extending  condolences.  | 

Mrs.  Minnie  A.  Lain 

RS.  MINNIE  A.  LAIN,  widow  of  the  late 
Marvin  M.  Lain,  founder  of  Lain  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  passed 
away  on  July  1,  at  the  age  of  68.  ^ 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Lain  in  1926,  Mrs. 
Lain  took  over  the  management  of  the  school 
and  remained  active  until  a  few'  months  ago, 
w  hen,  because  of  ill  health,  she  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  her  duties  to  her  son,  Percy  E. 
Lain,  under  w’hose  direction  the  school  w'ill 
continue. 

Mrs.  Lain,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  commer¬ 
cial  education,  was  the  author  of  one  of  the 
first  textbooks  on  the  teaching  of  typewriting 
by  the  touch  method.  She  was  born  in  Henry 
Point,  Illinois,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Black-  1 
burn  College,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  All  her  i 
life  she  was  active  in  education  and  in  church  ; 
work.  I 

The  Business  Education  World  and  its  i 
readers  extend  deepest  sympathy  to  Mr.  Percy  f 
E.  Lain,  his  wife,  and  children.  f 
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and  testa  on  business  education. 


The  Use  of  Tests  and  Rating  Devices 
In  the  Appraisal  of  Personality 

By  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  Educational  Records 
Bulletin  No.  23.  Educational  Records  Bu¬ 
reau,  437  West  59th  Street,  New  York, 
March,  1938. 

The  Educational  Records  Bureau  is  a  non-profit- 
making  service  and  research  agency  for  schools  and 
colleges.  Its  major  interest  is  tests. 

At  present  there  is  great  interest  in  personality 
rating  and  development.  Teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  working  with  the  measurement  of  per¬ 
sonality  will  find  this  bulletin  a  convenient  guide. 
There  are  included  in  it  discussions  of  various  pro¬ 
cedures;  an  annotated  list  of  tests;  charts  of  read¬ 
ing  references;  a  section  on  validity,  reliability, 
and  uses  of  results  of  tests;  and  a  bibliography. 

Students  of  this  subject  should  be  familiar  with 
the  techniques  used — free  association,  disguised 
personality  tests,  adjustment  questionnaires,  psy¬ 
choneurotic  inventories,  interest  inventories,  etc. 
Each  procedure  is  clearly  explained  and  examples 
are  cited. 

Forty-five  tests  were  selected  for  annotation  out 
of  a  list  of  four  hundred.  The  Bureau  does  not 
recommend  the  tests — merely  provides  information 
about  them.  This  is  a  useful  publication. 

The  Development  of  Work  Traits 

Evaluation  Study,  Report  No.  1.  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration  in  Ohio,  State 
Director,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Mimeographed 
Publication,  fuly  13,  1937.  52  pp.,  free. 

It  would  not  be  desirable  for  all  teachers  of 
business  subjects  to  write  for  copies  of  this  pam¬ 
phlet,  as  the  issue  is  limited.  Therefore,  a  resume 


of  its  contents  is  included  here  and  is  addressed 
especially  to  teachers  of  office  practice  and  other 
finishing  classes. 

This  is  a  study  of  improvements  in  work  traits 
among  a  group  of  N.  Y.  A.  workers  in  Ohio. 
The  traits  measured  were  punctuality,  better  modes 
of  dress,  proper  attitude  toward  authority,  proper 
attitude  toward  fellow-workers,  adjustments  to  new 
assignments,  habit  of  completing  assignments, 
habit  of  working  conscientiously,  and  initiative. 
Teachers  will  agree  that  it  is  very  desirable  that 
pupils  develop  these  habits  while  in  school. 

As  teachers,  we  are  interested  not  so  much  in 
the  fact  that  one-half  these  workers  improve  in 
these  traits  under  close  supervision,  but  in  the 
conditions  under  which  improvement  may  be  made. 
The  conclusions  have  educational  implications: 

1.  Youths  who  enjoy  their  work  very  much 
seem  to  show  the  greatest  improvement. 

2.  Workers  who  have  been  in  close  personal 
contact  with  supervisors  show  the  greatest  im¬ 
provement  in  most  of  the  traits. 

3.  Improvement  is  noticeable  particularly  when 
workers  are  afforded  opportunities  to  make  some 
kind  of  original  contribution  to  project  activities. 

4.  Group  attitudes  apparently  influence  improve¬ 
ment. 

5.  Workers  who  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  "get  by  with  anything”  and  remain 
on  N.  Y.  A.  seem  to  show  definite  improvement. 

The  checking  was  done  on  an  eleven-point  scale. 
For  example,  there  is  a  scale  for  "habit  of  com¬ 
pleting  an  assignment.”  There  is  a  place  for 
checking  at  beginning  of  employment  and  another 
for  noting  progress.  The  employee  may  be  rated 
for  this  quality  from  the  "necessity  for  complete 
supervision”  to  the  "ability  to  w'ork  with  minimum 
supervision,”  with  gradations  between. 

This  matter  of  grading  on  work  habits  and 
making  provision  for  helping  employees  to  im¬ 
prove  could  well  be  adopted  in  office-practice 
classes. 

Human  Nature  at  Work 

By  Jean  L.  Shepard,  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York,  1938,  219  pp.,  $2.50. 

Mrs.  Shepard  is  director  of  executive  personnel 
for  Lord  and  Taylor’s  great  store  in  New  York. 
In  this  book,  which  comes  out  of  her  experience 
in  selecting,  training,  and  counseling  employees, 
she  emphasizes  the  human  side  of  each  story. 

The  case  of  an  employee  whom  she  calls  "John 
Gordon”  is  used  to  show  that  apparently  just  and 
thorough  personnel  administration  may  lead  to 
failure,  whereas  a  study  of  the  human  factors  in¬ 
volved  would  result  in  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  employee’s  problems. 

Each  aspect  of  human  nature  at  work  among 
employees  is  introduced  by  the  citing  of  a  case 
history.  These  histories  reveal  Mrs.  Shepard’s 
sympathetic  insight  into  employees’  difficulties. 

Her  comments  are  shrewd  and  practical.  For 
example: 
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riic  so  callcJ  tac.turn  manner  of  watchful  wait¬ 
ing;  adopted  by  many  employment  interviewers  has 
about  the  same  practical  value  as  inviting  a  sales¬ 
man  to  show  his  line  and  then  refusing  to  let  him 
have  any  light  to  display  his  samples. 

"What  will  always  be  required  is  sufficient 
imaginative  sympathy  to  put  oneself  in  the  other 
mm's  place.  As  the  other  fellow  comes  into  my 
office,  1  step  into  his  shoes,  cross  the  floor  with 
him,  think  what  he  is  thinking  about,  and  feel 
what  he  is  experiencing.  There  is  another  rule  of 
some  value:  the  interviewer  who  does  most  of  the 
talking  comes  out  of  the  interview  knowing  just 
about  what  he  knew  before.  " 

Don't  those  few  sentences  bring  to  mind  some 
good  and  poor  employment  interviews  that  have 
been  granted  to  you 

The  case  histories  and  pertinent  comments  illus¬ 
trate  security,  the  need  for  recognition,  criticism, 
ambition,  executive  work,  training  for  executive 
work,  and  morale. 

The  chapter  on  ambition  is  entitled,  "Ambition 
and  the  Static  limployee.'*  VC'e  all  have  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  handling  diplomatically  persons  who  do 
not  recognize  their  limitations.  Nlrs.  Shepard  tells 
about  employees  who  were  made  happy  without 
tlie  unsuitable  promotions  they  craved. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  anyone  who  reads  this  book 
carefully  will  look  at  his  associates  through  "dif¬ 
ferent  eyes  '  and  recognize  anew  their  desire  for 
security  and  recognition  and  the  need  for  high 
morale. 

"The  happy  thing  for  the  employer  is  that 
human  nature  can  be  made  to  be  most  productive 
by  his  helping  others  to  realize  their  abilities  to 
the  utmost,  whereby  both  he  and  they  benefit.” 

This  attention  to  the  human-nature  side  of  per¬ 
sonnel  work  results,  then,  in  good  to  both  em¬ 
ployee  and  employer. 

Meet  Mr.  Hyphen — And  Put 
Him  in  His  Place 

By  Eclw'arcl  N.  Teall,  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Coinpany,  New  York  and  London,  1937,  174 
pp.,  Sl.^0. 

When  we  look  for  help  in  the  puzzling  matter 
of  compounding  words,  we  are  happy  to  find  an 
entire  book  devoted  to  it.  Our  pleasure  increa.ses 
w'hen  we  read  that  compounding  is  an  art  rather 
than  a  science,  because  personal  preferences  and 
individual  judgments  will  always  be  decisive.  It 
is  a  comfort  to  know  that  we  can  hyphenate  or 
not  and  feel  complacent  about  it  on  the  grounds  of 
personal  preference.  The  crowning  joy  is  experi¬ 
enced  as  we  find  that  this  useful  presentation  is 
made  in  writing  of  sprightly  style. 

The  title  itself  takes  away  some  of  our  dread 
of  the  subject.  We  discover  the  table  of  contents 
appearing  as  "Road  Signs  in  Hyphenland."  We 
stop  to  enjoy  some  chapter  headings:  "Compound¬ 
ing,  the  Quibbler’s  Paradise,”  "Too  Many  Cooks 


Make  Pi  of  Compounding,"  "Streamlining,  Some¬ 
what  Overdone,”  "Mix  the  Prefixes  with  Courage, " 
and  others. 

These  chapter  headings  should  not  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  a  light-weight  (that  hyphen  is 
put  in  as  personal  preference,  although  "light 
weight”  is  cited  as  used  in  one  magazine  studied) 
book.’  It  is  serious  and  valuable. 

These  quotations  are  typical  of  statements  made: 
"The  compounding  of  words  is  not  sport  for  spe¬ 
cialists,  not  a  freakish,  fantastic  field  of  theory;  not 
academic,  not  aristocratic.  It  is  part  of  the  plain 
business  of  conveying  ideas  through  wTiting  or 
print.” 

"Careful  joining  of  words  accompanies  clarity 
of  mental  processes.” 

At  the  end  of  the  book,  there  is  a  "working 
guide,”  in  which  commonly  accepted  rules  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  compounding  are  included.  These  rules 
and  examples  are  oflfered  as  guides,  not  as  the  final 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  "laboratory  exer¬ 
cise"  which  follows  includes  samples  of  hyphened 
words,  solid,  and  two-w'ord  forms  collected  from 
various  magazines  to  illustrate  variant  practices. 

The  final  bit  of  advice:  "Always  strive  for  con¬ 
sistency — but  never  let  a  formal  rule  stand  in  the 
way  of  easy  reading  of  what  you  write  or  print.” 

Men  Must  Work 

By  Loire  Brophy,  D.  Appleton-Century 
Co.,  New  York,  1938,  145  pp.,  $1.75. 

The  author  of  "If  Women  Must  Work"  now 
addresses  to  men  a  book  written  out  of  her  rich 
experience  as  an  employment  counselor. 

In  the  very  first  chapter,  she  demonstrates  her 
originality  and  superiority  in  this  field  by  furnish¬ 
ing  an  answer  to  a  hitherto  unanswerable  question 
— the  cry  of  the  applicant,  "How  can  I  get  the 
kind  of  work  I  desire  if  employers  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  inexperienced  people?”  Her  answer  is  the 
advice  to  take  any  available  job  as  a  first  job  and 
use  that  first  job  as  the  experience  needed  in  the 
much  more  important  second  job. 

The  worker  is  given  this  sound  advice,  "An  in¬ 
tensive  reading  of  the  trade  journals  that  concern 
the  job  you  hold  should  be  a  'must’  in  your  mental 
notebook  .  .  .  The  man  who  is  well  informed  is 
always  a  little  ahead  of  the  other  fellow  in  job 
advantage.” 

The  chapter  on  "The  Approach  by  Letter”  is 
valuable  to  the  teacher  of  business  correspondence 
who  is  trying  to  sell  the  course  to  the  pupils. 
"Few  things  are  underestimated  as  much  as  the 
attention  smart  executives  give  to  good  letters  to¬ 
day."  The  entire  chapter  constitutes  a  good  sales 
talk  for  the  business-correspondence  course. 

"What  It  Takes  to  Make  an  Executive”  is  an 
enlightening  discussion  of  executives  of  various 


‘  Note  by  two  editors:  We  like  that  hyphen,  too. 
— T.  A.  and  D.  M.  /.,  sometimes  known  as  "The 
Hyphen  Sisters." 
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types  and  necessary  qualities  for  successful  execu¬ 
tive  work. 

Other  chapters  treat  of  the  personal  side,  hur¬ 
dling?  the  forties,  why  men  are  fired,  and  looking 
beyond  the  job. 

Mrs.  Brophy  believes  that  the  writing  of  an 
autobiography  is  a  wholesome  and  self-revealing 
process. 

She  is  an  urgent  advocate,  too,  of  longtime 
planning  of  the  vocational  career. 

The  appendix  contains  a  bibliography  of  trade 
and  technical  magazines.  It  is  very  easy  to  be 
critical  of  these  lists.  We  look  at  the  lists  under 
"Business  and  Finance,”  "Business  Management,” 
and  "I'ducational.” 

The  first  of  these  is  well  represented.  Under 
"Business  Management,”  there  are  six  items,  three 
of  which  relate  to  industrial  management  and  one 
to  business  education.  The  publications  of  the 
American  Management  Association  and  the 
National  Office  Management  Association — the  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  field — -are  not  mentioned. 

The  Bi’sin’ess  Education  World  appears  in 
the  list  of  three  educational  magazines  and  the 
journ.d  of  Business  Education  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  publications.  The  purpose  of  Mrs.  Brophy 
was  not  to  present  an  exhaustive  list,  however. 
The  reader  who  starts  with  the  periodicals  listed 
will  find  mention  of  others  leading  to  a  deeper 
and  deeper  study  of  his  chosen  field. 


Fields  of  Work  for  Women 

Third  Edition,  by  Miriam  Simons  Leuck, 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  19.^8,  425  pp.,  $2.75. 

Business  Opportunities  for  Women 

By  Catharine  Oglesby,  Newly  Revised. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1937,  300  pp.,  $1. 

Here  are  two  books  to  add  to  the  long  list 
addressed  to  women  in  business  and  those  con¬ 
templating  entering  business.  Ever  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Catherine  Filene’s  "Careers  for 
Women,”  much  information  and  advice  has  been 
available  to  the  modern  business  woman.  To  be 
sure,  successful  waiters  for  women,  such  as 
Frances  Maule  and  Loire  Brophy,  are  now  ad¬ 
dressing  similar  books  to  men.  Their  new  books, 
"Men  Wanted”  and  "Men  Must  Wo'V,”  are 
matched  by  more  books  for  women,  in  which 
classification  "Fields  of  Work  for  VC'omen”  and 
"Business  Opportunities  for  Women”  appear,  as 
they  have  been  revised  to  meet  new  conditions. 

"Fields  of  Work  for  Women”  is  the  more  com¬ 
prehensive  of  the  two,  as  it  is  not  limited  to  busi¬ 
ness  occupations.  "Office  Work"  is  covered  in 
only  one  of  the  nineteen  chapters.  "Shop  and 
Factory”  and  "A  Business  of  Your  Own”  belong 
to  the  business  classification  also.  We  are  happy 
to  see  teaching  listed  as  a  "genteel”  occupation. 


Mrs.  Leuck  agrees  with  Mrs.  Brophy  that  the 
first  position  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  the  door¬ 
way  to  better  and  more  interesting  woric. 

In  the  chapter  on  office  work,  the  information 
is  adequate  and  the  advice  sound.  The  material 
is  general  in  nature.  The  necessity  for  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  specific  skill  is  emphasized. 

There  are  chapters  on  general  matters,  such  as 
why  women  fail,  college  education,  health  and 
physical  handicaps,  and  marriage.  After  discussing 
the  interference  of  marriage  with  a  career,  the 
danger  that  a  woman  executive  will  become  ego¬ 
tistical,  incompetency,  lack  of  definite  objective, 
and  male  prejudice,  Mrs.  Leuck  presents  a  self¬ 
questionnaire  covering  items  that  hinder  or  help 
advancement. 

This  is  an  excellent  book  which  gives  sufficient 
information  about  a  wide  range  of  occupations  to 
provide  real  guidance  for  the  girl  who  is  planning 
a  career. 

There  is  a  lengthy  bibliography.  Unfortunately 
we  find  an  error  in  that  part  which  represents  our 
field  and  which,  therefore,  we  are  able  to  evaluate. 
The  young  reader  of  this  book  who  is  following 
the  bibliography  will  be  hunting  in  vain  for  the 
Journal  of  Commercial  Education  listed  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  Philadelphia,  while  we  who  are  familiar 
with  the  field  know  that  that  magazine  has  not 
been  published  since  1923.  It  is  perhaps  pica- 
yunish  to  point  out  a  trifling  error  in  an  otherwise 
good  book,  but  nothing  is  more  wasteful  of  the 
student’s  time  than  an  inaccurate  bibliography. 

Miss  Oglesby’s  bibliography  is  very  brief.  The 
eighteen  chapters  of  her  book  deal  w'ith  business 
occupations  for  women. 

As  Miss  Oglesby’s  book  is  devoted  entirely  to 
business,  she  is  able  to  go  into  greater  detail  than 
does  Mrs.  Leuck.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chapter 
on  office  work  is  briefer  than  the  chapter  in  Mrs. 
Leuck’s  book,  although  the  same  topics  are  treated. 
Miss  Oglesby  devotes  entire  chapters  to  advertis¬ 
ing,  finance,  motion  pictures,  selling,  personnel 
work,  and  other  business  fields. 

The  first  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  getting 
and  keeping  a  job.  The  advice  arises  out  of  per¬ 
sonal  experience. 

This  is  decidedly  not  a  book  for  men  to  read. 
It  would  not  be  good  for  them  to  know  about  the 
"chiffon,”  the  "flattery,”  "mystery,”  and  other 
"techniques”  for  getting  along  with  them. 

The  advice  about  clothing  is  unique.  For  ex- 
imple,  "Prepare  to  look  your  price,  whether  it 
be  $1,200,  S5,000  or  $10,000  a  year.”  The  part 
placed  in  careers  by  grooming  and  clothing  is 
emphasized  by  means  of  anecdotes. 

The  final  chapter  treats  of  opportunities  for 
older  women  in  business. 

The  girl  who  wishes  a  picture  of  the  entire 
occupational  scene  will  find  Mrs.  Leuck’s  book 
good,  while  the  girl  whose  interest  is  in  business 
will  enjoy  and  profit  from  Miss  Oglesby’s  book. 
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Eighth  Annual  Alpha  lota  Convention 


The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  Alpha 
Iota,  international  honorary  business  sorority, 
was  held  in  Seattle,  Washington,  July  7-10, 
with  about  300  delegates  in  attendance.  Mrs. 
Edna  P.  Kane,  Grand  Vice-President  and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Metropolitan 
Business  College,  Seattle,  served  as  general 
chairman.  Mrs.  Francis  F.  Powell,  member 
of  the  Seattle  City  Council,  welcomed  the 
delegates  to  Seattle. 

Reports  were  given  by  the  following 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors; 

Grand  President:  Elsie  M.  Fenton,  American 
Institute  of  Business,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Grand 
Vice-President:  Edna  P.  Kane,  Metropolitan  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Seattle,  Washington;  Grand  Secre¬ 
tary:  Catherine  McCall,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Grand 
Treasurer:  Fern  L.  Thompson,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 


Grand  Historian:  Mable  Y.  Steele,  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Training  School,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Among  others  at  the  various  functions 
were  the  following  distinguished  guests: 

Hon.  Clarence  D.  Martin,  Governor  of  the 
state  of  Washington;  Hon.  Arthur  B.  Langlie, 
Mayor  of  Seattle;  Hon.  Chester  J.  Chastek,  Con¬ 
sul  of  Czechoslovakia;  Captain  Damon  E.  Cum¬ 
mings,  United  States  Navy;  Francis  Pelly,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul;  Dick 
Carlson,  Consultant  in  Personnel  Administration 
and  Industrial  Relations,  San  Francisco;  Royal 
Brougham,  of  the  Post-Intelligencer. 

Catherine  Huston,  Seattle  (Washington) 
alumna,  was  crowned  Queen  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Elinor  Stroud,  Wilmington  (Dela¬ 
ware)  alumna  was  announced  as  the  Ideal 
Secretary. 


B.  E.W.  SECRETARIAL  TRAINING  SURVEY 


PRELIMINARY  INFORMATION  AND  REGISTRATION  FORM 

(Please  write  your  answers  to  the  following  questions  on  the  form  below.) 


1.  What  is  the  official  name  of  the  secretarial 
class  in  your  school  ? 

2.  In  which  year,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  or 
tw'elfth,  is  the  course  offered? 

3.  Is  the  course  for  one  semester  or  for  one 
year? 

4.  How’  many  days  a  week  is  it  offered? 

5.  How  long  is  the  period  in  minutes? 

6.  What  is  the  enrollment  at  this  time  in  all 
the  secretarial  classes  of  your  school?  (a) 
Boys;  (b)  Girls;  (c)  Total. 

7.  What  is  the  approximate  speed  of  students 
entering  your  secretarial  course?  (a)  in 


Shorthand,  based  on  a  5-minute  test;  (b)  in 
Typewriting,  gross  or  net  words  a  minute. 
State  the  length  of  test  in  minutes;  (c)  in 
Transcription,  estimated  speed  in  words  a 
minute.  All  these  figures  are  entering  speeds 
of  secretarial  students. 

8.  Does  your  secretarial  course  comprise  the 
fourth  semester  of  a  two-year  shorthand 
course? 

9.  Do  your  secretarial  students  receive  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  instruction  in  separate 
classes  outside  the  secretarial  training  period  ? 

10.  What  text  and  supplementary  materials  are 
used  in  your  secretarial  class? 


,(Tear  out  and  mail  the  form  shown  below )> 


1 . 

2 

4 . 

...  5 . 

.  .  6  a . 

...  6  b . 

7  a . 

...  7  b.  Gross .  .  . 

. Net.  . .  . 

. Minutes 

8.  Yes.  .  .  . 

. No . 

....  9  Yes . 

.  No.  . 

3 . 

6  c . 

.  7  c . 

10.  As  follows: 


Q  I  am  interested  in  your  forthcoming  survey  of  secretarial  training.  Will  you 
please  place  my  name  on  your  preferred  list  to  receive  advance  reports  of  this 
survey?  I  shall  be  glad  to  participate  in  the  survey  in  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mrs.  Miss . 

School  Name . 

School  Address . 
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Ad  Ea  Quae  Frequentius  Accidunt  Jura  Adaptantur 

'The  laws  are  adapted  to  those  cases  which  most  frequently  occur” 
CUDDIE  E.  DAVIDSON, 

President,  Hamilton  College  of  Commerce,  Union  City,  New  Jersey 


ENERALLY  speaking,  acts  of  the 
various  legislatures  or  of  Congress — 
the  laws  passed  by  those  bodies — are 
referred  to  as  either  general  or  special  legis¬ 
lation. 

Public  laws  or  statutes  have  a  wide  gen¬ 
eral  application.  They  are  designed  to  fit 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  general  im¬ 
port.  On  the  other  hand,  so-called  private 
or  special  acts  are  frequently  passed  to  con¬ 
trol  or  govern  a  particular  condition. 

The  maxim  applies  particularly  to  general 
laws.  The  closing  paragraph  of  many  laws 
contains  some  such  phrase  as  "In  such  cases 
made  and  provided.”  This  common  expres¬ 
sion  doubtless  had  its  foundation  in  the 
maxim  here  considered,  giving  to  such  laws 
greater  elasticity  and  adaptability,  so  that 
the  courts,  in  construing  them,  might  include 
all  cases  having  a  sufficient  similarity  to 
bring  them  within  the  limits  of  a  general 
statute. 

Private  statutes,  however,  are  not  so  con¬ 
strued.  Ordinarily,  they  are  given  a  very 
strict  construction  and  their  effect  is  confined 
to  the  particular  object  for  which  they  are 
made,  which  appears  in  or  is  set  out  in  the 
language  of  the  law  itself.  Thus,  where  a 
private  act  or  statute,  entitled  "An  Act  to 
enable  a  certain  insurance  society  to  sue  and 
be  sued  in  the  name  of  their  secretary,”  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  society  might  commence  all 


actions  and  suits  in  the  name  of  the  secre¬ 
tary,  it  was  held  that  this  law  did  not  enable 
any  like  corporation,  serving  a  similar  pur¬ 
pose,  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  its 
secretary  and  to  claim  the  special  Act  as  hav¬ 
ing  application  to  its  particular  case.  Such 
laws  seem,  rather,  to  be  made  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  case  as  it  arises. 

The  great  body  of  our  laws,  however, 
come  under  the  classification  of  public  stat¬ 
utes,  are  wide  in  scope,  general  in  applica¬ 
tion,  and  intended  to  apply  to  instances 
which,  in  the  everyday  affairs  of  man,  are 
likely  most  frequently  to  occur  and  to  be  re¬ 
peated.  This  type  of  law  is  well  illustrated 
by  those  statutes  which  have  to  do  with 
crimes. 

We  are  not  to  understand  from  the  max¬ 
im,  however,  that  in  construing  a  particular 
law  the  courts  are  at  liberty  to  read  into  it 
their  own  opinions  or,  by  a  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  make  it  applicable  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  situation.  On  the  contrary,  the  maxim 
might  be  said  to  indicate  a  restriction  in  the 
application  of  a  given  law. 

The  maxim  clearly  indicates  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  intent  of  legislative  bodies,  unless 
the  contrary  is  clearly  expressed,  to  legislate 
pertaining  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
men,  most  frequently  occurring,  rather  than 
to  permit  adaptability  to  isolated  or  individ¬ 
ual  instances. 


Bryant  College  Graduates  Large  Class 

Friday,  August  5,  233  graduates  of  Bryant  College,  were  the  chief  speakers. 

Bryant  College,  Providence,  Rhode  During  the  exercises,  honorary  degrees  were 

Island,  received  their  diplomas  at  the  close  conferred  upon  Senator  Burke;  Dr.  James  F. 

of  the  annual  commencement  exercises  held  Rockett,  Director  of  Education  for  Rhode 

in  the  Albee  Theatre  of  Providence.  Over  Island;  Everett  Salisbury,  agent  of  the  Atlantic 

(pur  thousand  attended  the  exercises,  at  which  Mills;  Ernest  I.  Kilcup,  President  of  the  Davol 

the  Honorable  Edward  R.  Burke,  United  Rubber  Company;  and  Frederick  C.  Freeman, 

States  Senator  for  Nebraska;  Dr.  James  L.  President  of  the  Providence  Gas  Company. 
Hanley,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Provi-  Former  Senators  Jesse  H.  Metcalf  and 
dence;  and  Harry  L.  Jacobs,  President  of  Felix  Hebert  attended  the  ceremonies. 
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Margaret  M.  McGinn 
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Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some  5,000  words  of  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20  standard  words  for  dictation.  This 
material  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  THE  GIIEGG  WRITER. 


1  raiiscriptlon  Speed  Project 


Actual  Business  Letters 


For  classroom  use  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
conparison  of  transcribinn  ability  of  stu¬ 
dents  as  they  propress  with  their  course. 
Details  for  effective  presentation  of  this 
test  may  be  had  from  The  Grepp  Writer 
Credentials  Department. 

Dear  Mr.  Brown: 

Almost  any  businessman  can  readily  write  two 
or  three  good  advertisements  because  he  has“  some 
ideas  in  mind  for  topics,  but  to  write  a  series  of 
good  advertisements  and  to  keep  them  uniformly*'* 
productive  of  results  requires  a  definite  system  of 
preparation. 

This  applies  likewise  to  sales  letters.®*  What 
are  your  appeals  for  your  products  ?  Why  do  you 
think  that  Miss  Jones  or  Mr.  Smith  will  prefer 
your  merchandise  to®*  that  of  your  competitor? 

Ask  yourself  these  questions  and  jot  down  the 
answers  whenever  they  come  to  mind.  Keep  a""’ 
little  book  of  these  suggested  appeals,  and  when 
you  are  in  the  mood  to  write  try  to  tell  your  pros¬ 
pective  customers’™  in  a  "heart-to-heart  talk”  just 
why  they  are  going  to  like  your  product  better 
than  any  other. 

Next  to  having'*®  a  good  product  and  knowing 
the  reasons  why  it  is  different  from  other  brands 
of  products  and  more  desirable,'**  is  the  need  to 
understand  the  principle  of  making  people  buy. 
Do  you  want  to  appeal  to  their  pride?'®*  their 
knowledge?  their  emotions?  their  family  instincts? 
their  fears  ?  Have  you  noticed  the  advertisements  of 
insurance™®  companies  in  the  magazines — how  they 
appeal  at  one  time  to  a  man’s  pride,  at  another 
time  to  his  emotions,*™  and  at  still  other  times  to 
his  fears?  Perhaps  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
emotions  you  w-ish  to  appeal  to**®  your  prospect’s 
logic.  Then  you  explain  why  your  product  gives 
the  superior  service  and  satisfaction  you  claim™® 
for  it. 

Keep  in  mind  that  what  appeals  to  one  person 
will  not  necessarily  appeal  to  another.  Strike  a*®* 
new  note  in  every  advertisement  or  letter.  Then 
you  are  certain  of  selling  to  the  greater  number. 

Very*®®  cordially,  (303) 


Conrad  Publishing  Company 
1212  Terrace  Avenue 
Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Gentlemen: 

We™  like  to  keep  contact  with  our  friends  and 
customers,  but  occasionally  we  find  that  in  the 
hurry  and  bustle*®  of  keeping  our  work  schedules, 
we  lose  contact  here  and  there. 

Reminding  you  that  we  have  served  you  in  the 
past — that  we**  are  Multigraphers  and  Mime- 
ographers  of  all  sorts  of  letters  and  forms — is  the 
purpose  of  this  letter. 

Let®*  us  help  you  get  out  that  occasional  form 
letter  or  circular.  We  are  well  equipped  to  do  so, 
and  our  prices'""  are  right. 

Cordially  yours,  (105) 


Mr.  Frank  Armstrong 
1 19  Ashland  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Dear  Sir: 

The  following™  quotation  from  Mr.  John  B. 
Opdycke  portrays  very  clearly  the  importance  of 
giving  thought  to  the  construction*"  of  the  business 
letter: 

"I  believe  that  every  business  letter  indisputably 
reveals  the  standard  of**  culture,  character,  and 
capacity  of  the  man  and  the  house  behind  it;  and 
that  it  measures  to  the  balance®*  of  a  feather  the 
ambitions  and  abilities  of  both.” 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
the'"®  paper  to  be  used  as  w'ell  as  the  printing  or 
engraving;  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  type¬ 
writer  ribbon.'™ 

Every  business  man  carefully  reads  his  letters 
before  mailing  them,  to  assure  himself  that  the 
information'*®  they  contain  is  as  he  dictated;  also 
to  check  on  the  spelling  and  punctuation.  Why 
not  permit  us'**  to  send  a  representative  to  see  you 
and  explain  how’  Mason  ribbons  will  improve  the 
appearance  of  your'®*  letters,  and  carry  your  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  reader  in  a  perfect  manner? 

He  will  also  show  you  how  Mason™"  ribbons 
will  save  you  time  and  money. 

Yours  very  truly,  (209) 
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MAN  OVERBOARD!— Part  1 

Adventures  in  deep-sea  diving  by  the  man  who 
holds  the  record  of  walking  on  bottom  at  420 
feet  ...  as  told  to  Jack  Redding 

By  MAX  GENE  NOHL 

Reitrintt‘H  from  “Thit  Wrek  Magatine” 
hy  iporinl  permimion  of  author  and 
puhliihert 

MY  FEET  are  cold.  Hanging  on  the  descending 
line,  about  thirty  feet*  below  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  I  have  nothing”  to  do  but  wait  for  my  de¬ 
compression  to  be  complete.  I  still  have  more 
than  an  hour  to  wait. 

Above  me  1“  can  barely  see  the  black  outlines 
of  the  Coast  Guard  cutter;  below  there  is  only  a 
deep  green  darkness  that  fades  into**  blackness  not 
far  away.  A  tiny  leak  in  the  left  shoulder  of  my 
diving  suit  has  allowed  the  water  to*®  soak  through 
my  woolen  undersuit.  The  water  is  cold — for  it 
is  the  first  day  of  December,  1937.’*"  I  have  just 
set  a  record — gone  down  four  hundred  twenty  feet 
— deeper  that  is  than  any  man  ever’”  went  before 
in  a  diving  suit.  But  as  I  hang  there,  damp  and 
miserable,  1  wonder  why  I  ever  wanted”®  to  be  a 
deep-sea  diver  .  .  . 

I  did  my  first  diving  about  ten  years  ago,  when 
I  was  in  high  school  and  a’*®  bunch  of  us  figured 
out  a  diving  suit.  We  got  hold  of  an  old  army 
gas  mask  and  hooked  it  up  w'ith  an  oxygen’*®  cylin¬ 
der*  from  a  dentist’s  office.  It  was  a  funny  look¬ 
ing  thing,  but  when  we  tried  it  out,  it  worked. 
With  it^"’  we  could  go  down  in  six  or  seven  feet 
of  water  and  stay  there  for  several  minutes.  The 
oxygen  supply*”  w’as  skimpy  and  at  times  we  swal- 
low'ed  a  mouthful  of  water,  but  we  got  the  "feel  ’ 
of  diving. 

To  most  of  the  fellows*’®  this  was  just  an  experi¬ 
ment  and  some  fun.  They  were  satisfied.  But 
with  me  it  w'as  different.  I  had  the**®  urge  to  dive 
— deep,  clear  green  water  fascinated  me — seemed 
to  challenge  me.  To  meet  this  challenge  I  must 
attempt  to*"®  get  into  deep  water ! 

I  had  read  about  the  simple  diving  helmet — the 
kind  you  just  slip  down  over  your  head.*®®  As 
long  as  you  stand  straight,  the  air  pressure  inside 
keeps  the  w'ater  out.  I  cut  a  section  from  a  five- 
gallon*  paint*”  can,  inserted  glass  for  a  window 
and  connected  an  air  hose.  It  worked,  but  I 
wasn’t  satisfied.  Finally**®  I  built  a  pattern  and 
had  a  casting  made.  This  was  awfully  tricky,  but 
a  success.  If  I  remembered  not**®  to  bend  over,  I 
could  go  down  twenty-five  feet  or  more.  It  was 
profitable,  too — I  got  a  lot  of  little**®  jobs  in  the 
lakes  recovering  lost  jewelry  and  outboard  motors. 

Dad  wanted  me  to  go  to  law  school,  but  in*®® 
1929  I  went  East  instead,  to  Massachusetts  Tech 
in  Cambridge.  My  spare  time  as  a  freshman*” 
was  spent  hanging  around  the  divers  down  at  the 
docks.  I  got  some  experience  filling  in  as  a  "bear” 
— one  of**®  the  diver's  tenders — and  even  went 
down  a  couple  of  times.  My  first  taste  of  real 
diving. 

Then  I  bought  a  second-**®hand  suit.  A  man 
had  been  killed  in  it,  but  I  was  too  excited  to 
worry  about  that.  It  was  my  first  diving**®  suit, 


•  Only  the  five  outllnei  starred  are  beyond  the  vocabulary 
of  the  first  eUht  chapters  of  the  Manual. 
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and  with  it  I  picked  up  odd  jobs  along  the  New 
England*  coast. 

My  first  salvage  job  was  a  honey.  A  man  had*®* 
lost  his  false  teeth  off  the  dock  at  Marblehead 
several  days  before.  He  was  willing  to  pay  well, 
so  off  I  went®” — and  got  the  tusks  the  first  time 
down.  Funny  thing,  but  through  the  glass  in  my 
helmet  the  effect  of  the  water  made  those®*®  snap¬ 
pers  look  like  shark’s  teeth.  Scared  me  for  a 
minute. 

That  made  a  good  story  at  the  time,  but  regular 
diving  is®*®  a  grind.  You  inspect  pilings,  look  for 
lost  teeth  and  jewelry,  recover  anchors  for  careless 
yachtsmen  and,  in®*®  general,  just  slog  around  in 
dirty  harbor  water.  Studies  at  M.  I.  T.  are  diffi¬ 
cult.  Between  the  two,  I*"  began  to  believe  my 
father  had  been  right  about  the  law  being  a  better 
career.  I  was  fed  up. 

About®”  that  time  Dr.  Beebe  started  making  his 
first  dives  into  tremendous  depths  in  his  bathy¬ 
sphere.  With  new’s  of  his**®  adventure  all  the  old 
urge  came  back  to  me.  I  thought  I  could  go  him 
one  better.  Dr.  Beebe’s  bathysphere  is**®  adaptable 
only  for  observation.*  He  can  go  all  the  way  down, 
but  all  he  can  do  when  he  gets  there  is*"®  look 
around.  I  decided  to  build  a  "bathysphere”  that 
would  let  me  accomplish  something  on  the  bottom, 
and  1’“®  finished  up  by  building  what  might  be 
called  a  tiny  submarine.  This  work  kept  me  busy  ! 
all  summer,  and  I  went’”  back  to  school  that  fall  ! 
still  determined  to  be  a  deep-sea  diver. 

Just  before  my  final  examinations  that’*®  year 
I  heard  about  Phillips  Lord  and  his  projected  ad¬ 
venture  trip  around  the  w'orld  in  a  four-masted 
schooner,’*®  the  Seth  Parker.  That  appealed  to  me. 

I  managed  to  see  Lord  and  sold  him  on  the  idea 
of  seeking  sunken’*®  treasure  in  the  Caribbean.  So 
three  weeks  before  the  final  examinations  I  walked 
out  of  school,  and  a*™*  few  days  later  I  was  on  my 
way,  with  my  diving  suits  and  my  miniature  sub 
tucked  safely  aboard. 

For  the*”  next  seven  months  I  was  steeped  in 
adventure.  We  sailed  down  through  the  West 
Indies  and  Bahamas,  and  although  we  didn’t*** 
find  any  chests  of  gold,  I  saw  many  things  that  I’ll 
never  forget.  If  you’ve  ever  been  in  Bermuda  or*** 
Nassau  and  looked  through  those  glass-bottom 
boats  at  the  coral  reefs  below,  you  know  what  I 
mean. 

In  all  my  search  for**®  adventure  beneath  the 
seas,  1  never  came  as  close  to  death  as  I  did  on  a 
sunken  yacht  off  Cape  Cod  the  following*®®  year. 
It  was  only  about  thirty  feet  down,  and  we  an¬ 
chored  our  salvage  ship  directly  over  the  wreck. 
Landing*”  on  the  deck  of  the  yacht,  I  slipped  down 
through  a  hatch.  Then  I  squeezed  through  a 
narrow  doorway  to  the  owner’s  cabin.**®  Groping 
around  in  the  dark,  I  suddenly  realized  that  my 
air  had  stopped  entirely.  Something  had  happened 
to**®  my  air  hose.  (962) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

EDITORIAL  SOTE:  Mr.  SohFt  rerord  dive,  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  thit  narrative,  mat  made  in  e 
" tel f •contained'’  diving  tuit  of  hit  oten  deviting  (pic¬ 
tured  in  the  GREGG  WRITER),  tchieh  it  equipped  icith 
a  tpecially  conttructed  helmet  to  tchich  a  tank  of  oxy¬ 
gen  and  a  tank  of  helium  are  attached.  In  recent  tettt 
at  the  Wathington  Navy  Yard,  divert  uting  a  mixture 
of  theta  gatet  for  their  air  tupply  have  achieved  e 
depth  of  SOO  feet.  A  current  Vnivertal  Netctreel  thowt 
one  of  thete  men,  William  Baddert,  during  the  tettt 
made  Augutt  IS. 
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A  Scotch-Irish  Lad  Wins  Through 

Dr.  Gregg  tells  how  five  words  changed  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life  and  continues  the  story 
of  his  early  experiences  in  America  with  an 
account  of  his  first  Christmas  in  this  country 

WE  HAD  MOVED  to  Glasgow  when^  I  was 
eleven  years  of  age.  A  friend  of  the  family  was 
an  old  man  named  Gilmour.  He  was  not  an  edu¬ 
cated"’”*'  man;  in  fact,  he  was  almost  illiterate,  but 
he  had  a  great  reputation  for  wisdom  and  was*”** 
consulted  by  my  parents  about  all  their  problems. 
He  seldom  spoke,  and  when  he  did  he  was  very 
sententious  in”**  his  remarks.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
he  was  considered  so  wise.  When  Mr.  Gilmour 
was  around  1  always  listened”^  to  what  he  said. 
One  day  he  said  something  to  me  and  I  didn’t  hear 
him.  My  brother  said,  "Mr.  Gilmour,  John  is”“ 
dull  of  hearing.”  The  old  man  turned  around, 
placed  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  "Dull 
o'  hearing,  laddie,  but  no  dull””®  o’  brain.”  The 
effect  of  those  words  on  me  was  electrical.  Up  to 
that  time  nobody  had  ever  suggested”**  that  there 
was  an  atom  of  gray  matter  in  my  cranium — quite 
the  reverse — but  this  old  man,  supposedly  a***” 
very  wise  old  man,  had  said  that  1  wasn’t  "dull  of 
brain."  I  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  I  walked 
the  streets  of  Glasgow,**"’"  trembling  from  head  to 
foot,  up  to  the  great  old  University  there.  I  sat 
down  in  the  shadow  of  the***"  University,  and  I 
thought,  "Did  he  mean  it?  Was  it  possible  he 
meant  it,  or  was  it  mere  kindness?”  Then  I  re¬ 
membered***"  the  reputation  that  Mr.  Gilmour  had 
of  never  saying  anything  unless  he  meant  it.  From 
that  moment***'  I  started  forward  with  confidence, 
became  more  self-reliant,  disregarded  even  the 
opinion  of***"  those  who  were  close  and  dear  to 
me,  and  persisted  in  my  pursuit  of  shorthand.  That 
old  man,  Alexander  Gilmour,”*"  never  knew  w'hat 
he  had  done  for  me  by  his  simple  remark,  and  he 
never  knew  that  through  me  and  through  my***" 
organization  of  today  he  has  influenced  thousands 
of  lives . 

You  will  have  gathered  from  what  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said***"  that  there  is  no  plan  to  this  story  of 
mine,  and  that  I  am  just  narrating  the  events  as 
they  occur  to  me.*®*"  Perhaps  I  had  better  tell  you 
about  our  first  Christmas  in  America.  No  other 
Christmas  that  I  have  ever***"  had  in  my  life  will 
stick  in  my  memory  like  that  first  Christmas  day  in 
Boston  in  1893.*"*"  As  Christmas  approached,  busi¬ 
ness  dwindled  to  the  vanishing  point — you  all 
know  how  students,  in  private  schools  at  least, 
drop*"*"  off  at  that  time  of  the  year.  Now,  Christ¬ 
mas  is  the  day  of  days  in  the  old  country,  and 
Rutherford  and  I  determined*"*"  that  we  were  going 
to  do  the  best  we  could  to  have  one  good  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner.  We  summed  up  our  joint  capital*"*" 
and  found  that  it  amounted  to  one  dollar  thirty 
cents.  There  was  no  possibility  of  getting  any 
more”"®  anywhere.  But  in  those  days  that  amount 
could  buy  a  lot  more  than  it  would  today. 

Late  on  Christmas  morning  we  walked”*"  down 
to  a  hotel — walked  to  save  carfare — and  had  our 
dinner,  after  carefully  estimating  the  cost  from 
the”*"  bill  of  fare.  I  should  like  to  have  a  tran¬ 
script  of  our  conversation  over  that  dinner.  We 
drew  a  picture  oP'*"  the  United  States  covered 


with  schools  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand,  we  pledged 
each  other’s  health,  we  stood  up  and  shook  hands 
over  *“"  it,  and  vowed  to  continue  with  this  thing 
in  which  we  believed  with  all  our  hearts  and  souls 
until  we  had  relieved  the**“  young  people  the 
world  over  from  the  drudgery  of  learning  the  old 
systems. 

In  figuring  over  the  meal  we***"  had  reserved  ten 
cents  for  carfare  home — we  had  no  thought  of  any 
supper.  But  the  waiter  helped  me  on  with  my***" 
overcoat — and  away  went  the  ten  cents.  We 
trudged  home  through  the  snow,  and  then  Ruther¬ 
ford,  who  had  a  wife  and  family***"  in  England, 
played  "Home,  Sweet  Home”  and  other  cheerful 
airs  on  an  old  organ  until  we  almost  wept.  Then 
we  went  to***"  bed  sufficiently  sad.  That  was  our 
first  Christmas  day,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

But  that  dream  has  come  true,  those****  things 
we  vowed  to  do  have  been  done,  and  the  work  is 
going  on . 

In  December,  1895,  two  years***"  later,  I  went  to 
Chicago.  This  time  I  had  a  good  deal  of  capital 
— I  had  all  of  seventy-five  dollars***" — and  I  started 
a  school  there.  I  hunted  around  until  I  found  the 
cheapest  office,  at  fifteen  dollars  a***“  month.  I  re¬ 
member  that  I  bought  all  the  furniture  for  twenty- 
six  dollars,  and  rented  a  second-hand  typewriter***" 
at  five  dollars  a  month.  Unfortunately  I  was  not 
able  to  sub-rent  it  to  someone  else,  as  Ruther¬ 
ford***'  had  done  with  his  machine.  The  first  day 
I  put  a  small  advertisement  in  one  of  the  papers, 
but  I  did  not***"  have  much  hope  for  callers  for  a 
few  days.  Within  one  hour  of  opening  the  office 
in  the  morning  I  had  my***“  first  caller.  He  found 
me  with  my  coat  off  busy  polishing  up  the  furni¬ 
ture.  This  caller  was  a  gentleman***"  who  had 
visited  nearly  all  the  schools,  and  was  carrying 
their  catalogues  under  his  arm.  He  said  that  he 
had***"  a  son  who  had  a  great  disinclination  to 
study  anything  and  he  wanted  a  school  that  would 
give  him  a****  great  deal  of  personal  attention.  Oh, 
how  eloquently  I  talked  to  him!  I  told  him  that  I 
would  be  a  father***"  to  that  boy,  that  I  would  de¬ 
vote  all  my  time  and  thoughts  to  him,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  that  he  paid  me  fifty  dollars***"  for  the 
course.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  honestly  earned 
that  fifty  dollars! 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  the  rest****  of  the  story. 
■Two  years  later  I  was  able  to  publish  the  system 
in  book  form  for  the  first  time,  and  the  system***" 
began  to  move  forward  more  and  more  rapidly.  In 
1900  it  began  to  sweep  all  over  the  country.**” 

Up  to  that  time  I  was  simply  an  enthusiast  and 
didn't  have  much  knowledge  of  business.  When  I 
got  into***"  the  atmosphere  of  Chicago  I  realized 
that  it  was  only  through  a  knowledge  of  business 
methods  that***"  I  could  accomplish  the  object  I 
had  in  view.  I  learned  business  methods  by  hard 
study  and  then  proceeded  to***"  build  up  the  busi¬ 
ness  organization  which  has  done  so  much  to 
spread  the  system. 

Looking  backward,  I  often  think**'  that  the 
things  that  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  as  misfor¬ 
tunes  have  nearly  always  turned  out  in  the  end  to 
be”"®  the  most  fortunate  things  that  could  have 
happened.  (3707) 

(The  End) 

A  few  hundred  copies  of  the  May  and 
June  issues  containing  the  beginning  of 
these  reminiscences  are  still  available. 
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1  online  I  wisters 

From  the  "Christian  Science  Monitor" 

ALI.  over  southern  and  central  California  are  olive 
>’roves  that  hang  thickly  with  fruit  in  the  fall, 
but  to  try^  eating  an  olive  right  from  the  tree 
w'ill  tie  your  tongue  in  a  knot.  California  olives 
go  through  an  elaborate*”  process  before  they  are 
packed  into  cans  for  market. 

VC'hen  they  come  from  the  trees  they  are  any 
shade  of  green,""  lightening  almost  to  straw’  color, 
depending  upon  the  locality  in  which  they  are 
grown.  Curing  turns  them  black,*"  and  then  we 
know  them  as  ripe  olives,  though  the  color  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  ripeness.  The  curing 
priicess  takes’""  abtiut  thirty  days  and  consists  of 
from  six  to  seven  soakings  in  lye  water  with  clear 
water  baths  between.  This'“’  removes  all  bitter¬ 
ness  and  turns  them  black. 

It  is  the  curing  that  makes  the  price  of  olives 
high,  for  growing  them  is’*"  inexpensive.  Redwood 
vats  used  by  commercial  canners  for  soaking  a  ton 
at  a  time  cost  up  to  S96.’""  Men  are  on  duty  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  day  and  night  turning  over  the 
olives  in  the  vats  as  though  stirring’*"  a  huge  por¬ 
ridge.  Samples  are  frequently  sliced  open  to  see 
how  the  curing  is  taking  effect,  for  not  alP”  of 
them  cure  alike.  After  curing,  the  olives  go 
through  an  automatic  sorter  which  lets  different 
sizes"""  drop  into  different  chutes.  Then  they  are 
put  into  cans  and  cooked  for  an  hour,  which  helps 
to  preserve  them."*" 

Californians  eat  only  ripe  olives.  Green  olives 
that  come  in  a  pickle  are  packed  in  Spain.  Only 
black  ones  come  from"®"  California. 

They  may  come  from  trees  over  160  years  old, 
planted  that  long  ago  by  mission^"  fathers.  The 
first  olive  trees  planted  in  California  around  the 
oldest  of  the  missions,  at  San  Diego, are  still 
growing  and  bearing  fruit,  though  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  olives  are  mostly  shipped  to  Los  Angeles®*" 
for  the  production  of  olive  oil.  The  great  central 
valley  of  California,  known  as  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,®*®  has  extensive  groves  and  produces  the 
finest  olives  for  canning.  (.^53) 
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C^CRETARIES 


249  Park  Avenue 
New  York  City 
282  Nat’l  Presi  Bldg. 
Washington,  0.  C. 


Dear  Madam; 

1  have  some  silk  dresses  I  would  like  to  have 
YOU  see.  Are  you  too  busy  to  take  a  minute  to- 
day*""  to  come  and  see  them?  When  you  were 
here  before,  you  said  you  needed  one,  and  it  would 
be  a  shame  for  you  to  miss  this*"  chance  to  get  a 
dress  that  is  pretty  and  cheap  for  the  money. 

"^'ours  very  truly,  (54) 

Dear  Madam: 

Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Grange  will  be  in  Gary  the 
day  after  the  Fair.  I  should  like  very  much  for®" 
vou  to  meet  them  at  the  train  without  fail.  Thev 
have  never  been  in  Gary,  and  I  shall  be  very 
happy,  too,  if*"  you  will  help  them  to  get  a  flat 
near  the  mill. 

Very  truly  yours,  (51) 

Dear  Sir: 

The  people  in  my  parish  in  Prairie  Ridge  have 
pledged  their  labor,  money,  and  time  to  help  make 
a  bridge  over  Cripple*®  Creek. 

Alfred  Leach,  our  chief,  is  eager  to  eliminate 
any  more  delay  and  would  be  happy  to  hear  from** 
you  after  you  have  read  his  plan,  which  will  reach 
you  in  about  a  day. 

Yours  truly,  (54) 


Graded  Letters 

On  Chapters  One  and  Two 

Dear  Sir: 

I  read  in  the  paper  today  about  your  very  happy 
affair.  Most  married  people  of  your  age  desire®*' 
a  pretty  little  flat  in  which  to  live,  and  I  think  that 
I  have  the  very  one  for  you,  fitted  w'ith*"  everything 
you  will  need. 

You  will  like  the  flat,  Mr.  Lane,  for  it  is  over 
by  the  bridge.  From  there  you  can  reach  the*® 
factory  in  a  very  little  time.  It  is  plain,  but  very 
pretty  and  cheap  too,  and  you  would  be  very' 
happy*"  there. 

Before  you  leave  or  after  you  get  back  from 
your  trip,  plan  to  go  over  this  flat  with  me.  Should 
you  desire  to’"®  take  it,  you  can  leave  a  check  with 
me  and  it  will  be  ready  for  you  any  day  you  are 
ready  to  go  in.  Let*®"  me  hear  from  you,  will  you 
not? 

Yours  very  truly,  (129) 


On  Chapters  Three  and  Four 
Dear  Sir: 

The  officials  of  the  company  think  that  it  would 
be  well  for  me  to  stay  here  during  this  month. 
Business®"  has  been  very  slack,  and  I  am  preparing 
a  course  of  action  to  be  taken  by  the  company  that 
will,  I*"  believe,  greatly  increase  the  sales.  The 
situation  is  very  grave  at  present,  and  it  is  possible 
that  I®"  may  be  needed  for  more  than  a  month. 

If  you  will  send  me  a  complete  set  of  the  plans 
for  the  campaign  that  you  are*"  planning  to  launch 
this  month,  I  may  be  able  to  employ  some  of  them 
and  so  finish  the  work  in  much  less  time. 

Yours’"®  very  truly,  (103) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  agreed  to  speak  before  the  special  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  subject  of  lower  express  rates.  I 
hope®"  you  w'ill  be  able  to  come  to  this  meeting, 
which  has  been  called  for  next  w'eek. 

Yours  truly,  (35) 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Dear  Sir: 

We  thank  you  for  your  order  for  castings, 
springs,  and  cranks.  We  will  load  all  but  the 
springs  on  the  cars  today  and*®  make  every  effort 
to  see  that  they  leave  our  yards  Saturday.  We 
have  not  had  springs  as  strong  as  you  ordered  for*® 
a  long  time.  It  has  been  unnecessary  for  us  to 
carry  them  recently,  and  it  is  our  experience*®  that 
goods  of  this  character  bring  in  small  returns.  We 
are  ordering,  among  other  things,  a  spring  of 
very  great*®  strength,  hoping  that  it  will  answer 
your  purpose.  We  will  not  bill  the  order  until 
completed. 

V('e  have  communicated*®®  w'ith  Hastings  and 
Young,  of  Yonkers,  about  the  engine  you  want. 
They  examined  it  and  said,  in  effect,  that’“  you 
were  correct  in  your  impression  that  there  is  no 
better  built  engine  on  the  market.  It  w'as  not 
listed,  .so”"  we  cannot  tell  you  what  the  expense 
would  be  to  install  it  complete.  If  anyone  else 
handles  these  engines  they’*®  are  unknown. 

Yours  truly,  (164) 

Dear  Sir: 

The  lamp  shade  I  received  from  you  was  broken. 

I  am  sending  it  back  today.  If  possible,  send  me 
a^  green  shade  to  replace  this  one. 

Yours  truly,  (27) 

MR.  MUMP  US 

By  Matt  Taylor 

He/irinled  from  the  ".tmerican  .Magazine"  by  s/tecial 
permisfion  of  author  and  publishers 

THI:  BOARD  ROOM,  richly  paneled  and  heavily 
carpeted,  w'as  a  place  of  profound  dignity.  Now 
that  the  meeting'®  had  just  adjourned,  the  air  was 
laden  with  thin  smoke  layers.  Around  the  huge 
table,  chairs  were  in  disarray.  And  presiding*® 
over  this  impressive  emptiness  sat  E.  Booth  Whit- 
beck — the  ^Ir.  Whitbcck — of  Whitbeck  &  Com¬ 
pany.*® 

Motionless,  except  for  a  slight  movement  of  his 
hand  as  he  sketched  on  a  pad,  this  old  lion  of 
finance  seemed  a  part*®  of  the  room.  His  massive 
frame  w-as  in  proportion  to  his  surroundings.  His 
glowering  countenance  matched  the  mahogany.*'"' 
From  the  tips  of  his  English  boots  to  the  orderly 
strands  of  his  silver  hair,  Mr.  Whitbeck  was  a*'"® 
formidable  gentleman. 

Deep  in  thought,  his  gold  pencil  traveled  care¬ 
lessly  over  the  paper.  But  he  sketched,  in  this**® 
meditative  moment,  no  stars  nor  arrows  nor  whir¬ 
ligigs  of  design.  Strangely  enough,  there  came  in¬ 
to  being**®  on  the  paper  a  grotesque  little  man  with 
extravagantly  large  feet,  very  short  legs,  a  notice¬ 
able  stomach,**®  and  a  round,  grinning  face.  Mr. 
Whitbeck  scowled  at  him.  But  he  did  not  see 
him.  He  was,  in  fact,  entirely*®®  unconscious  of 
this  gay  roisterer  who  had  sprung  from  the  point 
of  his  pencil. 

It  had  been  Mr.  Whitbeck’s  policy,**®  during  his 
long  and  inordinately  successful  career,  to  face 
each  problem  the  moment  it  arose,  and  pummel**® 
it  into  oblivion.  But  now  he  shied  away  from 
one.  How,  after  all  these  years,  could  he  live  a 
life**®  of  idleness?  Frowning,  he  gave  the  little 
jumping  man  a  derby  hat  several  sizes  t(X)  small. 
Mr.  Whitbeck**®  was  through.  The  Board  had 


heard  his  resignation  with  consternation  and  re¬ 
gret.  The  gossip  would  soon  be  buzzing*®®  through 
the  various  departments.  Probably  his  outer  office 
was  already  swarming  with  employees,  ready**® 
with  sympathy.  He  gave  a  snort  of  anger,  and 
drew  a  cigar  in  the  little  man’s  mouth. 

The  doctors,  of  course,  might**®  be  wrong.  All 
six  of  them  might  be  wrong.  'There  might  be  noth¬ 
ing  the  matter  with  him  except  that  he  couldn’t 
sleep.  But  because**®  he  couldn’t  sleep  they  formed 
a  chorus  and  ordered  a  two-year  rest  from  the  ar¬ 
duous  responsibilities**®  of  Whitbeck  &  Company. 
Their  alarming  warnings  would  have  slowed  up 
the  bravest  of  men.  Mr.  Whitbeck  had  quit.*®® 

Two  years!  Two  fallow  years,  at  the  top  of  his 
career,  to  be  left  forever  barren  of  accomplishment. 
Intricate**®  schemes,  nurtured  for  years,  to  be  turned 
over  to  lesser  generals  for  final  achievement,  while 
he,  a**"  vigorous  man  of  fifty-nine,  sat  behind  a 
club  window,  embedded  in  a  great  leather  divan 
like  a  forgotten**®  pea  in  a  pod. 

Where  to  turn?  Long  ago  he  had  caged  him¬ 
self  in  from  friends  and  family,  welding  the  bars 
with  the**®  torch  of  his  turbulent  temper.  He  was 
content,  before  and  after  office  hours,  with  his 
lonely  life  in  the  great*®®  marble  house  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  He  usually  brought  some  work  home  with 
him,  for  the  evenings. 

He  pushed  back  his  chair.**®  He  was  desolate. 
He  would  languish  in  his  big  house,  with  none 
but  a  staff  of  servants  to  make  miserable.  He**® 
strode  dejectedly  across  the  Board  Room,  flung 
back  the  draperies  and  glared  from  the  high  win¬ 
dow.  He  smoldered.  Almost'’*®  anything  could 
touch  him  off. 

The  door  opened  softly,  but  Mr.  Whitbeck 
heard  it.  It  w'as  a  girl.  Her  face  w'as  vaguely**® 
familiar,  and  he  thought  she  w'as  that  slender, 
brown-eyed  girl  who  sat  at  one  of  the  secretarial 
desks  somewhere*®®  down  the  hall.  Her  name,  or 
anything  about  her,  was  unknown  to  him.  But  he 
had  always  subconsciously  approved.**®  She  was 
the  attractive,  w-ell-poised  sort  of  person  he  liked 
to  see  in  his  outer  offices. 

But  now  he  frowned***  severely.  Not  only  was 
she  breaking  the  strictest  office  rule  in  thus  invad¬ 
ing  hallowed  territory,  but**®  her  mission  was  evi¬ 
dently  one  of  stealth.  Although  the  rug  was  thick, 
she  moved  on  tiptoe  toward  the  chair  w'hich  Mr.**® 
Whitbeck  had  recently  vacated.  There  was  a  faint 
smile  on  her  face,  an  eagerness  in  her  manner. 

She  was  standing’®®  at  the  table,  her  back  turned. 
Without  so  much  as  a  warning  cough,  he  exploded. 

"Well,  young  lady?”  he  roared. 

The’*®  girl  jumped,  and  staggered  back  against 
the  table. 

Mr.  Whitbeck  strode  swiftly  forward. 

"Well,  young  lady?”  he  repeated,’*®  sternly. 

"I  am  waiting  for  some  explanation.” 

She  nodded  and  tried  to  get  her  breath.  "I 
came  here  to  get  a  piece’*®  of  paper,”  she  finally 
said. 

He  moved  closer.  "A  piece  of  paper?”  he  said, 
raising  his  eyebrows.  His  glance  traveled’*®  from 
her  to  the  gold  pencil  on  the  table.  Deliberately, 
he  pocketed  it.  "No  doubt,”  he  said  dryly. 

She*®®  gave  a  little  cry.  "Oh,  you  can’t  possibly 
believe  that,  sir?” 

"Indeed?  You  prefer  me  to  believe  you  came 
all  the**®  way  from  the  accounting  department — ’’ 
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"Statistioil,”  she  corrected.  "Second-grade  rails.” 

"You  came  from  the  statistical**  department, 
then — which  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  building — 
to  get  a  plain  piece  of  paper!  You  ask  me  to*** 
believe  that?” 

"Not  a  plain  piece  of  paper!”  she  cried,  with 
some  spirit.  She  hesitated,  and  went  on  defiantly,*** 
"Oh,  you  might  as  well  know  it,  I  suppose.  I 
came  here  to  get  Mr.  Mumpus!” 

Mr.  Whitbeck  gave  an  alarmed  start.**®  He 
thrust  forth  his  head,  eyeing  her  sharply.  Cau¬ 
tiously,  he  moved  back.  A  man  of  his  wealth  and 
position  could  not  be**®  too  careful.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  he  had  been  annoyed  by  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  of  the  mentally  erratic.** 

"That  will  be  all,  young  lady!”  he  warned 
sternly. 

"You  don’t  understand!”  she  moaned.  Then 
she  tried  to  explain:  "He  isn’t**®  really  Mr.  Mum- 
pus,  of  course.  He  isn’t  anybody.  But  you  keep 
making  him,  and  I’m  collecting  him.  I  gave““ 
him  a  name.” 

Mr.  Whitbeck,  master  of  any  situation,  moved 
farther  away  without  turning  his  back.  He’*®*  re¬ 
membered  that  much — never  turn  your  back.  His 
hand,  behind  him,  reached  for  the  door. 

"That  will  be  all!”  he  said  again. 

"You  don’t*®*®  mind,  do  you?”  she  asked  anx¬ 
iously.  "I'm  trying  to  do  something  with  him.” 

The  door  was  lost.  Mr.  Whitbeck’s  hand  clawed 
the***®  air.  He  stalled  for  time. 

"A  splendid  idea,”  he  agreed.  "You  must  cer¬ 
tainly  do  something  with  Mr.  Mumpus.” 

"Oh,*®*®  may  I?”  she  cried,  her  eyes  shining. 
"Do  you  know  what  he  looks  like  to  me,  Mr. 
Whitbeck?” 

He  found,  and  pulled  at,  the  door.*®"® 

"I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea,”  he  said  gruffly. 

"He  looks  to  me,”  she  told  him  solemnly,  "like 
another  Krazy**®*  Kat !” 

Mr.  Whitbeck  jumped  through  the  door.  "You 
wait  right  here!”  he  ordered.  He  strode  quickly 
down  the  corridor  and  reached***®  his  desk  through 
his  private  entrance.  He  punched  a  buzzer  vigor¬ 
ously. 

The  chief  secretary  appeared.  "Yes,  sir,”  he***® 
said.  "There  are  quite  a  few  people  waiting — ” 

"The  deuce  with  the  people!  'There’s  a  young 
person  in  the  Board  Room!” 

"The  Board  Room,***®  sir?”  gasped  the  secretary. 

"She  may  or  may  not  be  dangerous.  She’s  look¬ 
ing  for  a  man  who  resembles  some  kind***®  of  cat.” 

'The  secretary’s  face  hardened.  "We  will  see  to 
it  immediately,  sir,”  he  said  grimly. 

"Order  my**®*  car,”  snapped  Mr.  Whitbeck,  "and 
the  private  elevator.  And  I  shall  need  an  escort 
to  the  hall.”  And  with  that  he***®  dismissed  from 
his  mind  all  thought  of  the  brown-eyed  girl  from 
the  statistical  department,  and  her  Mr.  Mumpus. 

Mr.****  Whitb^k  went  home  acutely  aware  that 
people  were  trying  to  show  their  sympathy.  The 
elevator***®  operator  was  most  solicitous.  His 
chauffeur  bucked  him  up  with  a  smile.  Giles,  his 
butler,  hovered  close  in  case  Mr.***®  Whitbeck 
should  topple.  All  the  evening  people  phoned. 

He  decided  to  go  into  seclusion.  He  answered 
no**®®  phone  calls;  read  little  of  his  mail.  He 
stamped  about  his  study,  sendi^  out  for  the  Wall 
Street  finals  at  four  o’clock.***®  Financial  pages 
crunched  under  his  feet  as  he  paced  the  room.  His 


meals  disagreed  with  him;  he  slept  hardly  at  all;**** 
his  general  unpleasantness  soared  to  a  new  high. 
Even  Giles,  who  thought  he  knew  his  master  at  his 
worst,  had  the***®  look  of  a  man  about  to  give 
notice. 

Once  Mr.  Whtibeck  tried  the  club.  He  stayed 
for  ten  minutes,  and  walked  out. 

For****  two  weeks  he  was  miserable.  'Then  he 
was  driven,  in  desperation,  to  resume  contact  with 
a  thoroughly**®®  unsatisfactory  world.  Who,  he 
wanted  to  Imow,  had  been  trying  to  reach  him? 

"There  was  your  nephew,”  said  Giles.  "He**** 
wanted — ” 

"Tell  him,”  growled  Mr.  Whitbeck,  "I’ll  call 
him  when  I  want  to  see  him.” 

"Very  good,  sir.  'Then  there  is  the  young  lady,***® 
Miss  Georgiana  Worth.  She  comes  here  every  day, 
and  phones  frequently.” 

"What  about?” 

"It  is  in  reference,”**®®  Giles  said,  "to  what  she 
calls  Mr.  Mumpus.” 

Mr.  Whitbeck  jumped  in  his  chair.  "Be  care¬ 
ful,  Giles!”  he  warned.  "Be  careful  oP**®  that  one! 
Never  let  her  in!” 

Giles  eyed  him  calmly.  "I  believe  it  is  quite 
ail  right,  sir.  I  recognized  Mr.  Mumpus’*®®  as 
soon  as  she  described  him.  He  is  the  person  with 
the  protruding  stomach  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
drawing*®*®  when  immersed  in  thought.” 

Mr.  Whitbeck  scowled  meditatively.  He  was 
aware,  of  course,  of  his  unfortunate*®*®  habit  of  ab¬ 
sent-mindedly  sketching  the  odd  figure  of  a  man. 

"Am  I  still  drawing  him,  Giles?”  he  growled. 

"You  are*®*"  indeed,  sir,”  nodded  Giles.  "You 
put  him  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  at  breakfast 
this  morning.  He  was,  I  believe,*®**  doing  a  cake¬ 
walk.” 

Mr.  Whitbeck  subdued  the  man  with  a  stare. 
"And  will  you  tell  me,”  he  demanded,  "why  any¬ 
one**®®  should  want  him?” 

"Yes,  sir,”  answered  Giles  readily,  "Miss  Worth 
considers  him  an  excellent  subject  for  a  comic***® 
strip.  And  if  I  may  say  so,  sir,  I  agree  that  he  is 
a  rather  humorous  little  person.” 

His  employer*®*®  snorted  at  him.  "And  does 
this  young  lady  expect  me  to  draw  pictures  for  the 
funny  papers?” 

"Not  at  all,  sir.  She***®  realized  that  is  quite 
impossible.  But  she  has  some  talent  for  drawing, 
herself,  and  her  intention  was  to***®  copy  and  use 
Mr.  Mumpus.  However,  she  now  feels  she  cannot 
do  him  justice,  and  wishes  to  see  you  about**®®  get¬ 
ting  back  her  job  in  the  office.” 

Mr.  Whitbeck  subsided  partially.  "When  she 
comes  again.  I’ll  see  her*’*®  for  a  moment.” 

"She’s  in  the  lower  hall  now,  sir,”  said  Giles, 
bowing.  (1731) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Varying  the  American  Ration 

Presented  by  courtesy  of  the  Irving  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  City,  as  first  in  a  series  on 
American  Industries  and  Banking 

WARS,  gold  rushes,  and  the  growth  of  cities  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  canning*®  industry. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  a  master  craftsman  could 
make  about  sixty  cans  a  day.  Today  modem** 
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VARITYPOGRAPHY 

ASA 

VOCATION 

Within  the  next  five  years,  between  five  and  ten 
thousand  trained  individuals  will  be  engaged  as 
typographic  experts  and  editors  of  corporation  publica¬ 
tions. 

This  is  not  a  hope  or  wishful  thinking,  but  a  con¬ 
clusion  arrived  at  by  an  analysis  of  present  trends  in 
the  business  world. 

Thousands  of  house  organs,  sales  bulletins,  instruc¬ 
tion  manuals,  office  forms,  and  circular  letters,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few,  are  now  being  printed  and  mimeo¬ 
graphed. 

With  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Photo-Offset 
process  of  duplicating,  more  and  more  of  the  printing 
will  be  done  by  this  process. 

The  Vari-Typer  Composing  Machine  is  the  only 
office  appliance  which  is  designed  to  approximate  the 
printed  page  and  still  maintain  the  economy  of  typist 
composition. 

Commercial  students  who  are  familiar  with  Vari- 
typography  (the  art  of  composing  with  a  Vari-Typer) 
will  be  able  to  fulfill  an  ever-growing  demand. 

SEND  FOR  LITERATURE  EXPLAINING  THE  VARI-TYPER 


THE  RALPH  C.  COXHEAD  CORP. 

17  PARK  PLACE  NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  inquiring  about  the  Vari-Typer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
SEPTEMBER,  1938 
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machines  turn  them  out  at  the  rate  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  a  minute.  A  daily  pack  of  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  cans  was  once“  considered  exceptional;  now¬ 
adays  many  plants  pack  that  number  in  twenty 
minutes. 

While  mechanization*®  has  been  cutting  costs,  re¬ 
search  has  been  improving  quality.  Many  differ¬ 
ent  protective  linings  are  used  in*®"  can-making,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
food  for  which  the  can  is  intended.  Science’^ 
determines  how  long  each  foodstuff  is  cooked — 
and  at  what  temperature — in  the  packing  plant. 
There  are  now-  thousands**®  of  these  plants,  en¬ 
gaged  in  packing  over  four  hundred  different  types 
of  food. 

As  a  result  of  technical**®  advances  and  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  efficient  transportation  and  distribution,  a 
canned  food  out  of  season'*"  costs,  in  many  cases, 
less  than  the  same  amount  of  fresh  food  at  the 
height  of  the  harvest.  Today,  the  average”"  work¬ 
ing  man  has  a  larger  variety  of  food  within  his 
reach  than  could  be  bought  by  the  wealthiest  a 
few*”  generations  ago. 

When  the  production  season  of  an  article  of 
commerce  is  short  and  the  period**"  of  consump¬ 
tion  long,  bank  credit  usually  comes  into  play  to 
lower  out-of-season  costs  to  consumers.**®  By  pre¬ 
venting  food  spoilage — thus  prolonging  the  period 
of  consumption — the  art  of  canning  gives  comr 
mercial**®  banks  greater  opportunities  for  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  industry  and  to  the  public.  (296) 

Good  Printing  Needs  Glycerine 

From  “Glycerine  Facts” 

EVERY  BUSINESS  HOUSE  knows  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  good  printing  to  carry  its  sales  message. 
But  not  everyone”  knows  the  importance  of  glycer¬ 
ine  in  ensuring  the  best  printing  results.  Both 
for  the  inks  and  the  protection*®  of  the  paper 
against  smudge,  the  modern  printer  finds  glycerine 
indispensable. 

Glycerine  is  used  as  a*®  toner  or  reducer  for  the 
inks  to  give  the  desired  spread  of  ink  on  the 
paper;  to  make  ink  stick  to  glossy*"  paper;  and 
to  build  up  a  sufficient  deposit  for  the  desired 
opacity.  To  prevent  offset  or  smudge*""  in  backing 
up  a  sheet,  glycerine,  in  best  printing  practice,  is 
now  rubbed  on  the  tympan  sheet  instead  of  oil. 

For*”  successful  printing  reproduction,  the  ink 
roller  must  be  smooth  and  resilient  to  contact  the 
thousands  of**®  little  peaks  forming  a  pictorial 
halftone  and  the  surfaces  of  large  and  small  types 
alike.  There  must  be**"  adequate  pressure  to  apply 
a  coat  of  ink,  yet  not  too  much  "give”  to  introduce 
ink  down  into  the  interstices**®  and  spaces. 

The  skilled  pressman  finds  the  answer  in  glycer¬ 
ine  used  with  the  glue  for  the  rollers.  The  glycer¬ 
ine  supplies*"®  the  necessary  resiliency  by  assuring 


constant  moisture  and  also  helps  the  composition*” 
take  the  ink  and  transfer  it  to  types  and  engrav¬ 
ings  effectively. 

For  old  rollers  glycerine  is  especially**®  valuable. 
A  liberal  application  will  keep  the  surface  smooth 
and  prevent  cracks  and  wrinkles.  (259) — 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

School  Days 

Nature  Teacher:  When  do  leaves  begin  to  turn? 

Willie:  The  day  before  examination.  (21) 

Around  the  Campus 

Dean  {proudly):  This  is  the  stadium. 

Visitor:  Fine!  Now  take  us  through  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  They  say  you  have  a  fine*®  one  here. 
(21) 

Satisfying  His  Curiosity 

Congressman  {graciously):  Now  is  there  any¬ 
thing  else  I  can  show  you  around  the  Opitol? 

Visiting  Constituentt:  ”  Yes,  there  is.  I’d  like  to 
have  a  look  at  that  pork  barrel  I’ve  heard  so  much 
about.  (36) 

Equals! 

It  was  Ray’s  first  day  at  school.  He  walked  up 
to  the  teacher’s  desk  and  announced — "I  ain’t  got 
no  pencil!” 

Shocked  at  his  expression,”  the  teacher  ex¬ 
claimed,  "Oh,  Ray,  I  have  no  pencil!” 

A  sympathetic  look  crossed  the  small  boy’s  face, 
and  he  replied,*"  "You  ain’t,  neither?  Well,  we’re 
both  in  the  same  fix.”  (49) 

Exception 

A  professor  of  law  had  been  talking  steadily  for 
more  than  an  hour,  and  his  class  was  becoming  a 
trifle”  restless. 

"Take  any  article,  for  instance,”  he  droned  on. 
"When  it  is  bought  it  goes  to  the  buyer — ” 

"What  about  coal?”*®  interposed  a  weary  voice. 

The  professor  gazed  over  his  glasses  at  the  in¬ 
terrupter. 

"When  coal  is  bought,  doesn’t*®  it  go  to  the 
cellar?”  asked  the  youthful  student.  (69) 

Why,  Officer! 

Officer:  You’ve  been  doing  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
Don’t  you  care  anything  about  the  law? 

Young  Lady:  Why,  officer,”  how  can  I  tell 
yet?  I’ve  only  just  met  you.  (25) 


New  revised  Gregg  Writer  Awards  Booklet  ready.  Send  for 
your  copy,  addressing  the  Credentials  Department,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York 
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